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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 
2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, 





Telephone, 
New York 





THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Secures sitions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories. Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
college work. Macneca BuILvine, New 

Orleans, Louisiana. 





DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Oper. 
603-4 Cannecie Hatt a 


J. 


New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Eer-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Vocal Studio: 


go W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Music, 

Syracuse University. 
rates to classes consisting of from 
Appointments by Mail. 
New York 


Special 
five to twenty-five pupils. 
Srupio: 611 Carwecie Hat 

Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


Teaching ., pes Monningside, Drive, New York 
Phone, 890g Morningside. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York, 


144 East 6ad Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 West 6oth St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





UES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Lorspery Disovier eet Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New York City, 
Telep Rhi T 4345. 


AC 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anwa Zivoier, Director. 
dw Cihete ape. H 
1425 Broa Bide.), ar ee ouse 


Tel. oun 

















HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


etropolita pOPere House 
nits Dries ous Ave. " Ph., 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only, 

817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretary. 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
: 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472 


7o Carnegie Hall 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mes. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140 

Miss Boice at 220 Madison Avenue (36th 
St.) Tuesday and Friday afternoons; tel. 
Murray Hill 427. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1o13 Carnegie Hall, 


STUDIOS 
New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Tel. 291 Morningside 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone. Circle 764. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





HELEN ETHEL 
mY. SR, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall, Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored, 
200 West 1o7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


American Voice 





MR, FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically ange Sesoeetly put into prac- 

tl 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


218 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number Nab pupils, 
Residence: 34 reenerey | 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. wor York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


172 West 7oth Street, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West 8sth Street, New York, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, ] 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 1] 


1425 Bresdwe (Metropolitan Opera House 
as A Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail ~, it Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
z7ot Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, Phone, Bryant 1274. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan bees Company. 
44 West 86th Strect ew York 





Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 


140 West s7th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
hone, Riverside 3469. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. . New York City 
Tel. 6568W Tremont. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E. 62d St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


‘ New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462 








MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


Residence Studio: 
Lexington Avenue 


: : New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 7338 


231 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New Yerk City 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960, 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West toad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successfunl teaching and con- 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


’ Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. rgoth 
St., N. Y. C.; tel. 1530 Audubon. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College iientare 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 

of Vermont Summer Sessian. 
Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Tel. River. 7975. 












CARL FIQUE PiaNo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagement 
and a Knited number of pupils 4 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
hone, Morningside 2346. 
(In S , N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 
BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for Pm apc and advanced 


Song and P sate Repertoire. 
228 West s8th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 


Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 


810 Carnecie Hatt New Yor 
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St Pianist- 
anley ey GARDNER fester 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and | E gagements. 
Studio. for "Volce, Opera an - ~~ ay 
184 East McMillen Street, “Cinceeat Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ ENGELHARDT vm 


Address: 61 West 3rd Street. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy'er 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
$09 5. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


[> y “nortan 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone hatches 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MATHER 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City. 




















New York 
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ay FF 7 ae Artists, but everyone can 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Muste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Voice Instructor anv Coacu. 
eacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF henge 


Address: Hotel 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmane Bldg., St, Paal, Mian, 


RAYMOND WILSON |* 


Pianist Syracuse a ene New York 


: UEMMELI 














Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


cnx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | “ 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Carolyn WHT LARD rans: 


162s KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE fri: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, III. 











SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 











RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House = 





1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
FOSTER MEZZO- 
CONTRALTO 


Address: J. . rosres, 235 W. 102d St., N.Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. __GARDNER 


formerly Milan, New York. 
Artist Wee hee 


“Int ti ized as aver Builder, 
are | ees ome and Coach.” 

e Special oR in Distion, Pestle for com, 

many y other suoceasful singers, Studios S08 Odd Fellows 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conduetor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 138 W. 56th St.. NewYork Phone: Cirole 1746 




















:HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE scz:=2< 


ZrO% 








ISAAG VAN GROVE “xccompanist' 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aucrrals 
INSTRUCTION 





Hotel Wellington, Broadway and S5th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY ia 10 
Recitals and Piano 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 








By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 








sPESCIA 


OF MILAN 
F D TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
o 111 West 12nd Street, New York 


? CARRARA 


= Soprano 


Pessnalepreremtetives JOSEPH de VALDOR 
. West Sth Street, New York 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFE 


USSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
poe Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street - New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic 
OPEN FOR CONCERT E GACEMENT Ss 
idge, Mass. 


3 Linnaean Street 


* DUFAULT ss 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, Thess National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Mtentgen 2 Avenue Chicago, til. 


Bonci 


Boncl VALERI i 
“DE PARRY 


A D DRAMATIC TENOR 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
E_ 907 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Il. 


A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 


SAYLOR 


R 
D 
‘N Accompanist and Coach 
Y 2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ONG WRITER 
654 WEST 1 ism STREET 
Tel 7639 
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NEW YORK 


Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: ar > May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


¢ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Personal Addre 
479 West 146th Street. 














88: 
New York 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 22 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Retete Ward, Costrute 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, E 
Marshall, "Fiske O’Hara, _— 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion 
other singers in opera and “church work. 
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J Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Sincine, 


| Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 

marco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, etc, 
Studio: 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


a 





324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New! York 


H 
A 
N 
Ss 
Tel.: 216 Audubon 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 8 New York 


Katharno HOFFMANN so 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. wanes SEARS, 


t. James Church 
aad and ween Sts., Pi Madelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


3 LJUNGKVIST 





Cellist 


56] West 147th St 














SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building 





Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


And Assistant 
pe THE ant OF SINGING 
ERTOI ‘ON CERT, RATORIO, Ormra 
“The Lenox,” F tesa and rgth Sta., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer + Aeolian Hall, New York 


FRANCES DE i PIANIST AND TEACHER 














356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 3026 Farragut 





MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Tescher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


me: GILBERTE 


y L ip recitals of his own works 


Successful songs: “The 

. Devil’s Love. song, “Even- 
Ta Song, “Two Roses,” 
usky L ullaby,” “Come 









Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 
HOTEL amen * 3 133 West 47th Street, New York 
1. 8570 Bryant 


ELSENHETMER 


Granberry Piane School, 839 Carnegie Ball 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street - abe }wew 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





YORK 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 
BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
COCA SST LOU A908) 


JOHN FRIED ICH & BRO. 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952)\Eighth Avenue, for All Information 





MUSICAL COURIER 


February 5, 1920 





BRADBURY 


1854 NEW YORK 1919 


F. GC. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 




















J —r Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 Weet Olet Street New York Riverside 1534 
VAHDAH ‘OLcoTT- BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
TARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


{ all fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


p MARGOLIS sm 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


1914 Diamond St.. Philadelphia, Pa., Toes. and Fri. Aft, 
Address; 1716 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GRACE WHITE)» 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuce University, New York 
Fer Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Gall, New York 


® ASCHENFELDER | © 


Hi Teacher of on = and supplementary 


Ss 
Studio: 118 West 79th Sener New York 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
‘Tel, 6985 Bedford 

















A Soprane 
17 Revere Place, Breeklya, N.Y. 





‘DILLING 


HARP IS.T 
D Met. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Stodio: 315 W. 19th St., N. Y. Tel. 2919 Schuyler 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: { 786 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


Se a 


LEVY oss 
« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1435 Breadway. N.Y. (Metrepelitas Opera House Bldg.) 


wir CADMAN 


COMPOSER -PIANIST 


[mn Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Musie-Talk.” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


ti 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York. 




















Mabel Corlew Smith 


SOPRANO 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. 


Phone: Schuyler 3317 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Vielin Lucie Neidhbardt, tele 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Newdhardt, C elle 


Address: 474 West 160th Stree 
New York City 


YON STUDIOS 
Lee ) YON 


Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE 
Telephone, og: Circle. 














Ovide Musin’s 


Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violi 







and 2000 others 


all 15teach 


OU know Paderewski s“Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15c¢ you can select from 
acomplete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale"’ 
‘il Trovatore, " | Hee 
moresque,’ ‘‘Barcarolle,” * 
Melody in fF,” _ Butterfly 
‘ Harlekin,’ = Aa 
Dew ” and csainteal y all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you buy music, select the 
who has Century. You'll 
mune of o comonnng 
a merchant who is fair-minded 
and broadminded. Remember, 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


“paE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still = built by its were 
maker 

q Its continued : use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $s = es a 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago : =: MAKERS 
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“CLEOPATRA’S NIGHT” HAS 
A BEAUTIFUL PRODUCTION 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Music Is Modern and Brilliantly Scored—Alda and 
Harrold Win Triumphs—Scenic Investiture 
Sumptuous 
Last Saturday afternoon marked another red letter day 
in the history of American opera, when the Metropolitan 
added another native work to its list of productions and 
gave a splendidly and even sumptuously mounted hearing 
of Henry K. Hadley’s two act “Cleopatra’s Night.” Our 
local operatic institution is justly famous for the beauty 
and lavishness of its scenic equipments, but never has a 
New York audience seen anything more lovely and poeti- 
cally suggestive than the pictures of Cleopatra’s garden 
bath and the terraces of her palace. The costumes and 
lighting also were worthy of the highest 

praise. 

As told in the official libretto booklet, 
the story of “Cleopatra’s Night” (text by 
Alice Leal Pollock) is as follows: 





ARGUMENT, t 
“It is a period of dry and oppressive 
midsummer heat. Cleopatra’s favorite 


attendant, Mardion, and one of her female 
slaves, Iras, are waiting at the baths near 
the summer palace for the return of the 
Queen from a feéstival on the Nile. Their 
talk is of the Queen’s amours, and of 
Mardion’s unrequited passion for young = 
Meiamoun, a brave and chaste hunter. = 
A eunuch interrupts them to announce the = 
immediate arrival of Cleopatra for her & 
bath, the heat of the day having made 
her cut short the festivities. Cleopatra, 
magnificently appareled, makes her ap- 
pearance in a gorgeous barge propelled by 
fifty rowers, and surrounded by a glitter- 
ing retinue. While she laments the lone- 
ness of queens, a whistling sound is heard 
and a quivering arrow buries its point 
near her. Almost swooning with terror, 
she stifles a scream while Mardion rushes 
forward and picks up the arrow, which is 
wound about with a piece of papyrus. The 
Queen fears it is the attempt of an as- 
sassin; ‘but no, the papyrus bears the — 
words, ‘I love you.’ While she muses = 
upon this incident, and her women are 
disrobing her for the bath, the head of a 
man swimming is seen in the distance, and 
just as Cleopatra prepares to step into = 
the pool she utters a piercing scream, for = 
Meiamoun staggers up gasping and glis- = 
tening from the water. In the ensuing 
babble, while the eunuchs spring forward 
with lances aimed, Mardion places the 
papyrus again insinuatingly in Cleopatra’s = 
hand. She orders the man brought to her. = 
He confesses that it was he who sent the — 
arrow with its message, prompted by his 

all absorbing love and passion for her = 
beauty. Influenced by his ardor, her = 
mood changes gradually from imperious = 
anger, and yielding to her own awakening 
passion, she offers him a single night of = — 
royal splendor and of love's transports if ~ 
he will die at sunrise. Mardion, horrified, 
begs him to kill himself before becoming = 
the Queen’s plaything, but he refuses; and  — 
Mardion herself, seizing a dagger, plunges 
it into her own heart. The Queen orders 
her lifeless body thrown to the crocodiles ; 
and to the sound of trumpets and shouts 
of courtiers she and Meiamoun seat them- 
selves in the barge and glide toward the 
palace, while ‘twilight deepens over the 
scene, 

“A gorgeous banquet is prepared on the 
terraces of the palace; but while the 
guests wait, the Queen tarries long with 
Meiamoun. Finally she appears, jeweled 
and robed with dazzling brilliance, while 
her lover of a night is arrayed like a 
young king. She seats herself on the 
throne, bidding Meiamoun take his place 
beside her; and Greek girls enter and per- 
form a dance, followed by a wild band of desert maidens, 
whose dance grows faster and more furious. Their volup- 
tuous gestures and attitudes of seductiveness excite the 
guests to unlicensed passion, and the scene becomes a 
debauch, when the men snatch at the dancing girls and 
seize them bodily to carry them screaming and laughing 
to hidden parts of the garden. Finally all disappear, leav- 
ing Cleopatra and Meiamoun alone. They are absorbed 
in the transports of their love, but the night is waning 
and Cleopatra urges him to accompany her ‘to a hidden 
white temple in the garden where they can be alone. He 
sorrowfully points to the east, where the first faint glow 
of the coming day is apparent. 

“Wildly she insists that it shall remain night for a 
month, but her royal power is impotent here, and with the 
actual appearance of the dawn a distiller of poisons enters, 
bearing a vase containing a most deadly drug. This he 
offers to Meiamoun, who prepares to drink it, but first he 
begs of Cleopatra that after his spirit has left its earthly 
shell she will hold his body to her heart and kiss his life- 
less lips. She promises. He drinks the poison and falls 
dead at her feet, just as Iras rushes in to announce the 
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the last few seasons. 


immediate arrival of Mark Antony. Slaves cover Meia- 
moun’s body with silken cloths. Antony's officers ap- 
proach the Queen and tell her that Antony has ridden 
all night in order that he might greet her with the sun. 
Bidding them take word to Antony that she will greet 
him at once, she bids them withdraw; and alone with the 
body of her lover she kneels beside him and kisses his lips 
tenderly, while she pours forth her soul in a lament of 
passionate longing and sorrow. The voice of Mark An- 
tony calls to her from without, and reluctantly she raises 
herself, and with a parting kiss on Meiamoun’s lips she 
goes slowly up the stairs of the palace, while from the 


* distance one hears the solemn chant of priests.” 


While the foregoing story is interesting its action is 
spread out too thinly, or rather, not enough incidents are 
devised to succeed the very rapid development of plot 
in the early moments of the opera. Nevertheless, the 
thin thread of story does not break entirely and where it 
threatens to do so, composer Hadley has jumped into 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA, 


The young American soprano who has made such rapid strides in her art during 
This year, however, she has gained added distinction as 
soloist with various orchestras, among them the Cincinnati, the Minneapolis and 
New York Philharmonic Society and the New York Orchestral Society. 
Namara has already appeared at two private concerts with the New York Phil- = 
harmonic Society, Joseph Stransky, conductor, at Carnegie Hall, and she will sing = 
for the third time this season with that organization at its Friday afternoon con- = 


cert of February 6. 
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The New Flagler Symphonic Prizes 

Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the New York 
Symphony Society, has offered two prizes, one of $1,000 
and one of $500, for a symphonic work for orchestra, not 
to exceed cighteen minutes in length. The prizes are open 
to. all composers who are American citizens, irrespective 
of their nativity, and manuscripts must reach the society’s 
offices (33 West Forty-second street, New York) not 
later than October 1, 1920. Further details may be ob- 
tained by writing to the society's secretary at that address. 
The judges of the manuscripts are to be Walter Dam- 
rosch, Franz Kneisel, Leopold Stokowsky, John Alden 
Carpenter and George W. Chadwick. 


Caruso to Sing Opera in Havana Next May . 

Enrico Caruso has been engaged to sing with the Bracale 
Opera Company at Havana during the coming month of 
May. He will sing ten performances at a reputed fee of 
$8,000 per performance, or a total of $30,000. He will 
leave for Havana immediately after his annual engage 
ment at Atlanta, Ga., with the Metropolitan Opera. 


YHAATAOJA SHO 


DeKOVEN’S “RIP VAN WINKLE” 
WINS SYMPATHETIC APPROVAL 
AS GIVEN BY CHICAGO OPERA 


Music Is Euphonious and Tuneful—Libretto Too Arti- 
ficial and Unconvincing—Effective 
Production 

Following the Chicago premiére of Reginald De Koven's 
“Rip Van Winkle” by only several weeks, New York's first 
hearing of that new work took place last Friday evening 
at the Lexington Theater before a large and hopefully 
curious audience. The very recent sudden death of the 
lamented composer added a note of pathos to the per- 
formance which was enhanced when the librettist, Percy 
Mackaye, came before the curtain after the second act 
and paid a memorial tribute to the talent, ambition and 
high achievements of Reginald De Koven. 

The Rip Van Winkle legend, familiar 
to young and old, did not lend itself read- 
ily to operatic treatment in its original 
form and therefore Mr. Mackaye took 
liberties with the tale and introduced per- 
sonages and happenings that amplify 
(even if “7 47 not improve) the famous 
narrative by Washington Irving. Th 
Rip of Mr. Mathene’s version still is ; 
shiftless dreamer but is betrothed to 
Katrina and not married to her. She has 
a little sister, Peterkee, with whom Rip 
goes fishing and loafs generally. He tells 
the village children marvelous stories, 
flies their kites and helps them to play 
“hookie” from school. These diversions 
make him forget his appointment to be 
present at his formal betrothal to Katrina 
and she jilts him. Meanwhile the ghost 
of Hendrick Hudson has appeared to 
Rip and invited him to a ghostly bowling 
= party in Sleep Hollow, at which he prom- 
ishes_him a magic flash as a wedding 
gift for his bride if his true love she 
really be. Off wanders Rip, accompanied 
by Peterkee, to seek Hendrick and the 
flask in the mountains. They find both, 
but sly Hendrick discovers that Rip and 
Peterkee really are in love with each other 
without knowing it, and he fills the magic 
flask with a potion that shall make Rip 
sleep for twenty years and yet not grow 
— older so that when he awakens Peterkee’s 
age will make it possible for him to 
maftry her. There is a ghostly bowling 
match at the end of which Rip sinks into 
slumber. His return to wakefulness, the 
rusty gun, his return home, the tumbled 
down house, and the jeers of the villagers 
are incidents retained by Mr, Mackaye 
from the Irving original. Rip finds Ka- 
trina married and after a short period of 
suspense and incredulity, Peterkee recog- 
nizes him and all ends happily. 

_The foregoing tale is not told very hap 
pily and the manner of Mr. Mackaye’s 
writing does not lend itself well to vocal 
setting and to distinct textual enuncia- 
tion. On one of the editorial pages will 
be found further remarks on this par- 
ticular phase of the Mackaye-De Koven 
production. . 

De Koven’s Eupnonious Music. 

Reginald De Koven’s score is before 
all things euphonious. He long ago stated 
that his idea of music was “an art to 
please, rather than to puzzle or to startle,” 
and he always exemplified this theory in 
his compositions. He was brought up 
musically on the old masters (both classi- 
cal and romantic) and he never felt him- 
self completely in touch with the ultra 
modernistic tendencies, especially where 
they touch the arbitrary and the bizzare. 
The De Koven melodic and harmonic 
scheme remained conservative and even 
=  conventienal, but within his chosen scope 

he created easily, charmingly and frequent- 
ly with distinction. In his orchestration 
De Koven never attempted to overpower 
‘ * g or astonish, never sought for violent 
color” or for much literalness in tonal description or char- 
acterization. “Rip Van Winkle” shows all the well known 

De Koven traits. It does not strain for effects, it makes no 
effort. to impress through strangeness, abnormality, or 
grandeur. It aims merely to please, to charm, to entertain. 
Even the ghostly episodes are treated with whimsicality and 
some humor, There is no soaring lyricism, for the love 
interest has only a negative value in this opera. De Koven 
calls his work a “folk opera” and set numbers are held in 
ballad form. It is not operatic ballad, however, but rather 
the ballad of the drawing room, in the “Oh, Promise Me” 
style. Several rousing choruses are fashioned in the man- 
ner of opefetta. A certain monotony of treatment is 
apparent in the orchestra but always there is enough 
euphony to tickle the ear and keep alive sufficient listening 
fancy. Taken altogether, the De Oren music in “Rip Van 
Winkle” is a worthy effort in the direction of a school of 
modern American grand opera which shall have neither 
the tragedy of Puccini, the degeneracy of Strauss, nor the 
vague tonal aberrations of Ravel, Debussy, and the other 
French masters of this century. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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“Paderewski’s Artistic Sacrifice Not Inspired by Political Aspirations” 





REV. JOHN A. MOREHEAD, CHAIRMAN OF THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL OF AMERICA, MAKES 
REMARKABLE REVELATION—SAYS PIANIST WOULD NOT HAVE A PIANO IN HIS HOME IN POLAND, FEARING ITS TEMPTATION— __. 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE IN COUNTRY’S SERVICE—A BRILLIAN T ORATOR AND THE INSPIRATION OF HIS PEOPLE 


AMES GIBBONS HUNEKER is quoted in “The Na- 
tional Music of Poland,” a little book by Marguerite 
Walaux, as saying: “A thousand times Chopin thought 

of renouncing his artistic ambitions and rushing to Poland 
to fight for his country.” A statement made in reference 
to the outbreak of the Polish Revolution in 1830. “He did 
not do so,” Mr. Huneker continues, “and this indecision— 
it was not cowardice—is our gain, Chopin put his patriot- 
ism, his wrath and his heroism into his polonaises.” That 
is why we have them now.” 

Less than a hundred years later the country of Poland 
experienced another turmoil and a second musician felt 
the call of his country. This was Ignace Paderewski. He, 
however, responded and cast aside his career and own per- 
sonal considerations for the sake of serving Poland. 

The Rev, John A, Morehead, D. D., president of Roa- 
noke College, Salem, Va., and chairman of the European 
Commission of the National Lutheran Council of America, 
on the eve of his return to the other side, January 15, told 
a Musica, Courier representative some vitally interesting 
facts about Premier Paderewski as he knew him, 


WitHour A PIANO, 

“Mr. Paderewski told me that he had determined during 
the time Poland needed him to sacrifice his music, Think 
how great a sacrifice! To further accomplish this end, 
he refused to have a piano in his house because of its 
great temptation. Perhaps you can realize what that 
meant to him and he a genius. It is my profound convic- 
tion that this sacrifice was not inspired by any aspirations 
as a politician, but through his sheer patriotic devotion. 
Therefore, it was undoubtedly his friendliness and close 
relationship with the people of America, Italy and the En- 
tente Powers that made him the logical man to represent 
Poland at the Peace Conference. Paderewski, I firmly 
believe, is more concerned with the rebirth of his country 
than any other one man. His accomplishments at the 
Peace Conference were nothing short of wonderful.” 

“Were there any other prominent Poles there?” Dr. 
Morehead was asked. 

Dominant Ficure at Peace CONFERENCE, 
“He stood out as the dominant figure. You see, most 


of the other great Poles were serving their country in the 
army.” ; : 
“Do you think Paderewski accomplished all he desired?” 


again asked the writer, j 
“No,” Dr. Morehead replied thoughtfully, “I cannot say 
that he did, because he wanted much more. 


You ‘know 





Snapshot taken in the streets of Warsaw of Paderewski 
(with the straw hat) and Dr, Morehead, conversing on 
some topic of the situation. 


the Poles are ambitious, and in this case they were not 
entirely satisfied. Yet, despite the wonders achieved by 
Paderewski, the points that he could not then gain clearly 
he still has hopes of getting later.” 

“How well did you know Mr. Paderewski, if I am not 
too personal?” 

Fine Orator, 

“Well enough to have dined frequently with him en fa- 
mille, and let me say right here that my knowledge of him 
makes me want to state that the contribution of music to 
his statesmanship was a vast one. His technical and gen- 
eral training equipped him soundly, There was a latent 
quality, which showed itself very strongly at this time, 
and that was his remarkable power of oration. As an 
orator, Paderewski was a marvel, Before any crisis, he 
would go off by himself and think out the most convincing 
speech that would inevitably sweep all before him, Yes,” 
he reflected, with a thoughtful nod of his head, “when it 
came to orations, Paderewski had few equals.” 

“Do you believe a man with temperament can come 
down to the more practical things?” the writer asked. 

“Now,” he smiled slowly, “I think we are perhaps get- 
ting into dangerous waters.” And while Dr, Morehead 
did not say it in so many words, the Musica, Courter 
representative gained the impression that when it came to 
inspiring and keeping up the spirit of the people there was 
no one better, But in the matter of politics, he was of too 

a grain. 
a A influence, Dr. Morehead, do you think Paderew- 
ski will have on the future of Poland? 


Sprerr Wiiw Live. 


“This—his spirit—will live through the years to come. 
His patple will need and call him back to them, and there 
will be a growing appreciation of the tremendous service 





rendered by him to them in their troublesome times. The 
last time | saw him was on the afternoon of November 16, 
when I went to tell him good-bye as I was about to return 
to America. I found Paderewski worn, nervous and per- 
plexed. He showed the strain under which he had labored, 
and his last words to me were: ‘Tell my friends in Amer- 
ica not to forget Poland. We are only a few days away 
from starvation.’ Then he took my hands in his and added 
reverently, ‘Pray for me.’ 

“Mme. Paderewski was present and she, too, had her 
message. It was: ‘Tell them in America to help me and 
help my children!’ She mentioned at the time our sending 
Christmas presents to them.” 

In connection with this it is of interest to note that the 
commission with which Dr. Morehead is associated has 
already sent one and a half million pounds of clothing to 
Poland and 500,000 pounds to the Balkan States. Speak- 
ing of the people of Poland and their music, Dr. More- 
head said: 

CuLTuRE or POLEs. 


“One thing charming to me was the fact that the people 
in general were so far advanced in musical culture. When 
I was invited to a private home, it was the usual thing to 
have the young lady of the house interpret Chopin’s works 
delightfully. The prices at the theaters have been kept 
down, and while I was in Warsaw fifty per cent. of the 
audiences were composed of Polish soldiers just in from 
the trenches to get some rest and recreation. Why,” he 
exclaimed, “music means everything to them. I, my- 
self, would have died if I did not have it as a means of 


putting to an end my emotion. They have performances at 
the splendid opera house three times a week. While there 
| witnessed the famous poem of Pushkin, which had been 
dramatized and set to music and which was sung by an 
entire Polish cast; also the most popular of their operas— 
‘Halka’—which was, incidentally, the first opera produced 
in Poland in 1858. A feature of this opera is the native 
folk dances that are remindful of those popuiar in Europe 
during the sixteenth century.” 

“Do you think the misery of the war is felt in the music 
of Poland?” 

“The history of that country,” he replied, “is tragic, and 
that accounts some for the minor note in its music. The 
sorrow is reflected in its music, but never despair! So for 
that reason, happily, Poland comes back!” 


PADEREWSKI INSPIRED ANTI-BOLSHEVIKs, 


When the final question of Bolshevism and Paderewski’s 
relation to it was touched upon, Dr. Morehead said: 

“The Bolsheviks are being held back by the Poles. Per- 
haps you do not realize that they are being kept out from 
all Europe and western civilization by this defending army 
of nearly 1,000,000 Poles. I really believe that Paderewski 
has been the inspiration for the anti-Bolshevik policy. His 
whole spirit and influence is against that spreading terror. 
As Premier he is in strong favor of organized govern- 
ment. In the cause of his country Paderewski has lost his 
fortune, and for that and many other reasons, when he 
comes to America again as Paderewski the pianist he will 
get a warm reception.” So much for Paderewski the 
patriot! ee 


SIR HENRY WOOD A CHAMPION OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


Albert Coates Also Shows a Leaning Toward Petrograd Influence—Lamond and Benham Have Their Eyes 
on America 


London, December 24, 1919.—Ten years ago I wrote in 
this same MusicaL Courter that Debussy was a kind of 
musical brother to the Cornish giant described in “Lorna 
Doone.” When John Rudd met him in a wrestling bout 
he was found to be a towering man of flesh without bones. 
I see no reason to change my opinion, for the music of 
Debussy has almost disappeared from the London con- 
cert rooms. At present the more robust and harsher 
youngsters of the French school occupy the few vacant 
spaces left on programs which are now excessively Rus- 
sian. Scriabin and Stravinsky are the present Castor and 
Pollux of London’s Russian programs. Whether they are 
the sons of Jupiter, Beethoven or of Tyndarus Wagner is 
unknown. Castor oil and Pollux vinegar are scattered 
very freely as a kind of salad dressing over all our musical 
entertainments now, however, and we must swallow it or 
go without our harmonic and melodic food. Sir Henry 
J. Wood has been an ardent champion of Russian music 
since the beginning of his career. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago this Russian invasion helped save the English music 
students from becoming slaves to Wagner. But today I 
wonder who will invade England to save the English 
music students from their Russian thraldom. 

The latest star of the first magnitude to shine in the 
English musical firmament is Albert Coates, who has had 
all his experience in various German cities and as musical 
director in chief of the grand opera house at Petrograd. 
So his influence will be Russian mainly. He conducted 
a magnificent performance of Liszt’s “Faust” symphony 
last week and he has led Beecham’s operatic forces through 
the intricacies of “Parsifal,” but Albert Coates is still an 
unknown quantity as an interpreter of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Brahms—three composers whose symphonic 
works overtop all the gorgeous, brilliant, super-emotional 
productions of the Russians. I have not the slightest 
doubt, however, but that this young English conductor will 
prove to be as impressive in Beethoven as he is sensational 
and barbaric in Scriabin. 


Dinner Given FreDERICK WEATHERLY. 


A dinner was given to the veteran Frederick E. Weather- 
ly a few night ago, to celebrate his fiftieth year as a lyric 
writer. In 1868 he wrote “A Message O’er the Sea,” and 
most of my readers were young or not yet born when 
Frederick E. Weatherly wrote “Nancy Lee,” “Darby and 
Joan” and the world famous “Star of Bethlehem.” Yet 
he has changed with the times and still holds the favor 
of the public with the vigorously blooming “Roses of 
Picardy.” The remarkable thing about Frederick E. 
Weatherly is that he is an active and highly successful 
lawyer who only writes poetry as an occasional hobby. 


SMALL Auprence Hears “Pauses oF SILENCE.” 


At a recent Philharmonic concert in the Queen’s Hall, 
conducted by Geoffrey Toye, Francesco Malipiero’s “Pauses 
of Silence” was performed without pauses and without 
silence, in the manner indicated by the composer. César 
Saerchinger asked me why the audience was so small at 
this second concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
1ogth season. Perhaps the general public preferred ‘its 
pauses and silences without the interruption of Malipiero’s 
music. Why not call the next piece “Perpetual Motion and 
Noise” and leave the music paper absolutely blank? Was 
the alphabet responsible for the alliterative program se- 
lected from Meyerbeer, Mozart, Malipiero? How other- 
wise could such a jumble of airs and atmosphere come 
about? Meyerbeer has had a long time to grow old fash- 
ioned in but I verily believe that Malipiero will be for- 
gotten first. 

A prominent London music critic apparently cannot un- 
derstand why Milton and Waller should have praised the 
music of Henry Lawes, whose songs are always dull and 


without distinction in the modern concert room. Perhaps 
I know the reason. Sixteen years ago a comic opera of 
mine was produced here, in London. In one of the con- 
certed numbers I brought in the chorus on the last note 
of the solo voice, with good effect, as I thought in those 
days when I had serious intentions of writing comic music. 
But the author of the lyric was much annoyed because one 
word at the end of a stanza was partly hidden by the entry 
of the chorus. My musical effect meant nothing to him. 
Lawes was wiser than I. He won the praise of Milton 
and got his name embedded in the imperishable lines of the 
poet, not by composing good music, but by very carefully 
respecting the rhythms and accents of the verses. Milton 
praised him because he “first taught our English musicians 
how to span words with just note and accent. . . . To 
after age thou shalt be writ the man.” These lines of 
Milton came into my head when I heard Carrie Tubb’s 
rich and powerful voice investing Lawes’ “Go, Young Man” 
with a reflected glory which it did not merit. What a 
pity Milton knew no better a composer than Lawes, and 
that Shakespeare had to be content with Dowland. But 
has not Horace written that there were brave men before 
Agamemnon? They died unknown because there was no 
Homer to make them famous in his verse. 


Horstio PArKer’s DEATH MourRNED, 


The death of Horatio Parker at the age of fifty-six has 
called forth many eulogies from the English critics. They 
recall the fact that Professor Parker was only twenty-nine 
when his “Hora Novissima” appeared, and that this choral 
work was the first composition by an American to be 
heard at any of the Three Choirs Festivals during their 
long history of 175 years. It can hardly be said, however, 
that the British public is familiar either with the name or 
the music of Horatio W. Parker. No doubt his great in- 
dustry as a composer, together with the incessant burden 
of his classes at Yale University, made inroads on his 
health. 

EnGLanp Has Its Cranks. 

On the way to Victor Benham’s Schumann recital the 
other day I rode on the omnibus beside a man who wore 
no hat. During the recital in Aeolian Hall, London, I sat 
near a man who wore his hat continuously. Evidently the 
race of cranks has not been annihilated by the war. Be- 
fore the music began I got into conversation with a French 
pianist who takes more pride in his supposed mastery of 
the English language than he shows in his acknowledged 
technical skill as a pianist. He was elated over Carpen- 
tier’s boxing match and it was unkind of me to muddle 
him with language he could hardly grasp. He looked 
worried throughout the recital because I said that Beckett 
was all in when he was knocked out. But I have been 
worried ever since the recital by the dozens of Schumann 
themes which come into my mind at all hours of the day. 
If every hearer in the large audience carried away as many 
melodic phrases as I appropriated, Schumann’s debt to 
Victor Benham is enormous. No wonder one of the lead- 
ing dailies pronounced Benham especially fine in Schu- 
mann. I do not remember ever to have heard a Schumann 
recital before. Why is that robust and imaginative poet of 
the piano so neglected of late years? 


LAMOND AND BENHAM Have THEIR Eyes on AMERICA, 


Lamond gave another Beethoven recital in Queen’s Hall 
a few days before Benham’s Schumann program. Both 
artists are casting wistful eyes towards America at pres- 
ent, where, no doubt, they will find plenty of admirers. 
Lamond, through no fault of his own, resembles some of 
the portraits of Beethoven. I am certain he is a greater 
pianist than L. Van B. ever was, notwithstanding Haydn’s 
opinion that Beethoven was greater as a pianist than as 

(Continued on page 65.) 
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Mayo 
Wadler 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





‘““His Success Was Immediate and 
Emphatic.’ ”__San Francisco Daily News. 





Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 


Los Angeles “Mayo Wadler is one of the finest violinists we have received on the 
Coast. Here is a musician we shall be glad to welcome again.” — 
Los Angeles Express, December 10. 





‘He scales the entire fingerboard with a brilliance and accuracy which 
is truly delightful.”—Haaminer. 

“Wadler’s tone is beautiful, his technic sure, and his poise that of the 
virtuoso.” —Los Angeles Herald. 


San Francisco “The young violinist played admirably.” —Ewaminer, December 17. 
“The large audience realized that a new personality had come into the 
world of music.”—The Daily Press, December 11. 
“Mayo Wadler made a most favorable impression. He plays with a 
quiet restraint that makes little display of a finished technic.” — 
Chronicle. 











“Mayo Wadler, the American violinist, became a strong favorite dur- 


Portland a ee ing the evening and won many recalls.” —Daily Journal, Decem- 
; ber 30. 
“His technic though great is unobtrusive and he possesses a silken, 


lovely tone of sparkling sheen.”—-Morning Oregonian. 


“Mayo Wadler stirred his audience to tremendous enthusiasm. After 
Seattle i a his last group the audience clamored for more and he added sev- 
eral encores.” —Seattle Daily Times, January 8, 1920. 
“He will in all probability be numbered among the great. He has not 
only the technical equipment but temperamental warmth coupled 
with profound insight.” —Post-Intelligencer. 


“Mayo Wadler’s place is secure among Spokane’s favorites. He dis- 
Spokane eee played surprising command of his instrument. His individuality 3 
struck an echoing chord in the hearts of his audience.”—Daily 
Chronicle, January 7. 
“Last night’s audience took a great fancy to Mayo Wadler, encoring 
him after each group.” —S pokesman-Review. 
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“MUSIC WEEK AN INCENTIVE 
TO AMERICAN COMPOSERS” 


So Says Frederick W. Vanderpool, Successful Com- 
poser of “Values” and Other Songs—“Event 
Will Become History” 

“It seems egotistical to boast of one’s own city (and it 


is my own, for unlike most so-called New Yorkers, | really 
born here), but I must do so, because my city has 


was 
taken the initiative in celebrating what is being called 
‘The First Music Week.’ 


“Musicians, philanthropists and laymen generally have 
discussed the cause and advancement of music, saying this 
or that ought to be done in order to stimulate concerts. 
They have tried to introduce musical courses in the schools 
and to create music festivals and in every way to develop 
the popular taste. These individual plans to stimulate in- 
terest in music have been made and carried out in most 
cases, but excellent though they were for the most part 
they have been strictly local. 

“The necessity for a co-ordinate composite movement 
was feli, but until now it has never been acted upon. 
For the first time we are to have a Music Week in New 
York City—a real seven-days’ musical feast. Exactly what 
it is has been too often and too well told for me to go 
into detail, except as it touches me personally. Of course, 
[ think I may speak for every American composer too, be- 
cause just in so far as it affects one, it affects all of us. 
Chink what an inspiration it is to us to realize that a oy 
of New York’s size feels it worth-while to set aside 
whole week for music! Surely this should be inspiration 
enough to develop some wonderful new songs. If I have 
succeeded in my songs in the past in writing to the satis 
faction of my fellow musicians, surely the newer ones 
should be even better, for we musicians are naturally 
greatly influenced by conditions that in any way affect our 
well-being. Anyone can see that a movement of this kind 
is a great incentive to us. 

“Just imagine again what a thing of this sort should 


mean! It means that not one individual will be over- 
looked, no matter what his activities or his situation in 
life, because he will be interested, in a greater or lesser 
degree, in some branch of music, and because of the wide 


co-operation that Music Week is getting from all kinds 
of organizations, Wherever one goes the appeal of music 
will be paramount, The church-goer will get it through 
his church, the theater-goer or movie fan, from the stage, 
the community sings in the department stores will give it 
for their employees and even the factories are planning 
to do their share. No such thing has ever been done in 
New York City before, and I doubt if any other city has 
ever undertaken it on so great a scale. This is an event 
that will become history! Only an interest of this sort 
can stimulate the people and bring to them a realization 
of the powerful help that music can be in every day life. 
Of course, the war did a great deal, but that is over. 
Why shouldn’t music be used now as it was then? a 
the war, it was an absolute panacea in the hospitals, 
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true. inspiration to the soldiers going into battle. It was 
discipline as well as entertainment on the march, both 
recreation and diversion in the rest camps, and always a 
satisfaction and a relief, and in the hour of victory a song 
was the natural expression of overburdened emotions. 
To draw a parallel today, it can likewise be used to relieve 
suffering, becoming at once a recreation, a diveision and 
an inspiration, The simple victories of every day achieve- 
ments may be doubly enjoyed by music and an otherwise 
humdrum existence can be turned into something exultant 
and beautiful. In my own small way, I try to write music 
that shall fulfill the requirements of what | think music 
ought to be. I think music should carry a message—the 
message that this Music W eek will make real!” J. 


Mrs. Simon Frankel Again Hostess 
at Mischa Elman’s Birthday Party 


Mrs. Simon Frankel, of 46 West Eighty- -sixth street, 
New York, has given an annual party in honor of Mischa 
Elman’s birthday for many years past, and this year’s 
event, which took place at & home on Tuesday evening, 
January 20, was of especial significance, for, if present 
plans go through, Mischa will be so busy in other parts 
of the world for several years to come that he will have 
no opportunity of celebrating a birthday in America for 
a long time. 

Mrs. Frankel’s invitations brought together a large com- 
pany that included many of the best known figures in 
New York's musical world. For them she had prepared 
an informal entertainment which brought with it the ap- 
pearance of a number of artists from “Mother Davidson's’ 
company, which has been entertaining the boys at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York Harbor, ever since the war be- 
gan and still keeps up the work. Mother Davidson herself 
was the life of the entertainment,:and Fay Foster, the 
composer, at the piano, furnished delightful accompani- 
ments for a number of her own character songs that were 
included in the program. Still more interesting was the 
impromptu program furnished by the Elman family 
Mina Elman, who has a fine dramatic soprano voice, sang 
several songs and the aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
in a manner which proved that part of the family talent 
had fallen upon her, and she was accompanied by her 
younger sister, Lisa Elman, who, if she wants to study 
seriously, can become a pianist of the first rank. She has 
splendid taste and most decided talent, as she proved even 
more emphatically later when she played the “Kreutzer” 
sonata with her famous brother. It was a splendid per- 
formance. Mischa, inspired by the friendly crowd sur- 
rounding him, was at his best, and absolutely no apologies 
needed to be made for the accompaniment furnished by 
his sister, although she was playing in public for the first 
time. 

After the music the guests enjoyed a splendid supper, 
and after the supper there was more music by Mischa- 
only this time it was some waltzes from his forthcoming 
operetta (all the violinists are writing them nowadays!), 
in playing which he revealed the fact that violin fingers 
can make very acceptable sounds on the piano, too, The 
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evening ended in the morning with dancing to the Elman 
waltzes by many of the guests. Among those present were 
Prof. Leopold Auer, Mme. Boguska-Stein, Franz Kneisel, 
Alexander Lambert, Daniel Frohman, Richard Hageman, 





© Mishkin 


MISCHA ELMAN, 
Violinist, 


Delia Valeri and Mr. Valeri, Sigmund Herzog, Eugene 
Bernstein, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, R. E. Johnston, 
and many others from the musical and theatrical world. 

And, oh, yes—Mischa was twenty-nine. Many happy 
returns ! 


Settlement Schools Participate in Music Week 


During Music Week the Settlement Music Schools of 
Greater New York will give daily demonstration recitals 
at the Grand Central Palace. The schedule follows: Mon- 
day, Music School of East Side House; Tuesday, Chris- 
todora House Music School; Wednesday, Greenwich 
House; Thursday, Brooklyn Music School Settlement; 
Friday, New York Music School Settlement; Saturday, 
Union Neighborhood Music School, 
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SCHNITZER 


Returns to Concert 
Field With Two 
Memorable New 


York Recitals 
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SEASON'S FAREWELL RECITAL 
IN MARCH 


1920-21 Now Booking 


MANAG+ MENT: 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
1 West 34th Street - - - New York 
CHICKERING PIANO 














said in New York Sun, 


WM. HENDERSON 
November 4, 19/0. 


Schnitzer Recital 
Pleases Audience 


Warm Welcome Given Pianist on Her 
Return to the Concert Stage 


SONATA ONE OF FEATURES 


If it be difficult to determine why so many 
other revived the Schumann 
need be no question about Miss 
Schnitzer’s reason. She plays it because she 
can. Such an admirable performance of this 
has not been heard in 


pianists have 


sonata there 


beautiful composition 
many moons, 

It was an interpretation broadly conceived 
bold and sweeping manner. 
largeness of melodic outline 
rich, yet expressed with dignity, 
characterized the artist's delivery of the music. 

Rhythmically the performance was extep- 
tionally excellent and the skill with which the 
melodic ideas were brought out, the nicety of 
the balance of phraseology between the two 
hands, was a demonstration of fine musical in- 
telligence as well as of technical. powers ably 
The crispness of Miss Schnitzer's 
rhythm and her mastery of variety of accent 
also noteworthy in her playing of the 
Brahms number. The artist was warmly wel- 
comed back to the stage, and music lovers will 
undoubtedly hope that her appearances will not 
be so infrequent in the future as they have 
been for several seasons past. 


and painted in 
Depth of 
and feeling, 


tone, 


directed, 


were 


RICHARD ALDRICH said in New York Times, 
November 4, 1919. 
Miss Germaine Schnitzer, a pianist known 
as one possessing the higher attainments, gave 
a performance marked by a keen understand- 


ing of some of the underlying and essential 
features of its thematic structure, as they have 
not always been brought out, so far «as the 
season has gone. 

The clear discernment with which she did 
this and at the same time made her reading a 
logical and well composed whole, resulted in 
a performance of genuine interest in many 
ways, 


PAUL MORRIS said in New York Herald, 

December 15, 10919. 

Owing to the great increase in the number 
of musical entertainments, a new concert hall, 
to be known as the Sixty-third Street Music 
Hall, has been opened. The first recital there 
took place yesterday afternoon, when a large 
audience heard Mme. Germaine Schnitzer play 
a program of piano music, 

The acoustics of the new hall are good. At 
least no one could complain yesterday about 
Mme. Schnitzer’s clear technic. Every note 
was heard distinctly. 

There is nothing to record of Mme. Schnit- 
zer’s playing that has not been said many times. 
She played delightfully in Mozart's “Pastorale 
Variee,” several pieces by Chopin and half a 
dozen other selections. She is a truly inter- 
esting pianist, and her hearers showed appre: 
ciation of the fact by applauding her numbers 
heartily. 


KATHARINE LANE said in New York Mail. 
December 15, 1919. 


A new concert hall opened yesterday after- 
noon on Sixty-third street, near Broadway, 
just behind the Century Opera House, with 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, as the sponsor in 


baptism. 
Mme. Schnitzer, who also initiated Aeolian 
Hall, set a high standard for coming musi- 


cians to foliow in her glowing interpretations 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and MacDowell. 


MAX SMITH said in 
November 4, 1919. 


Germaine Schnitzer 
Gives Piano Recital 


New York American, 


After some of the piano playing with which 
the public has been regaled of late such clean 
cut and finely polished work as Germaine 
Schnitzer put to her credit yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall comes as a distinct re- 
freshment. 

This young woman exhibited a command of 
technic that few of her sex can equal. Liszt's 
“Reminiscences de Don Juan,” which at one 
time was considered the most difficult piece in 
the literature of piano music, she performed 
with an effortless ease and facility that made 
her achievement seem like child’s play. 

There was hardly a passage during the 
course of the afternoon, even in finely spun 
filigree, that did not stand out crisply and 
clearly. Nor did the pianist ever attempt to 
muddle the ear by applying the loud pedal too 
liberally, All was as clear and transparent as 
crystal. 


PAUL MORRIS said in New York Herald, 
November 4, 1919. 


Yesterday Mme. Germaine Schnitzer, whose 
playing was well known here a few seasons 
ago, gave a piano recital that had many inter 
esting moments. 

There is a crystalline clearness to her runs 
and trills. She plays swift moving things 
with a sweep and a pr that ¢ 
admiration, The aria from Schumann’s sonata, 
op. 11, was delightfully done and there were 
works of Liszt and nein that showed a mar- 
velous command of technic. 





PITTS SANBORN said in the Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, November 4, 1919. 
Her performance of this work was alto- 

- gether above the usual foes of local recital 


vers. It was an excellent example of what 
rs. Schnitzer’s mature art can attain. 
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to me 


if I don’t go to 


given. 





At a concert at Aeolian Hall the 
other afternoon, one of the best 
known singers in New York said 
‘Who is CECILIA LLOYD 
that is doing such unique advertising 
in the musical papers?”’ I said, 
“She is a singer soon to be heard 
in New York,’’ to which she replied, 
“Well, I am going to hear HER 


this season’’—That seems to be the 
prevailing desire among musicians— 


To hear Cecilia Lloyd. When all 


is ready further information will be 


another recital 


Ww. C. 2. 


© Iral L. Hill 

















SAN CARLO OPERA DRAWS 
PACKED HOUSES IN VANCOUVER 


Fortune Gallo’s Performances of “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” 
“Aida,” “Butterfly,” “Martha” and “Trova- 
' tore” Lauded 


Vancouver, B. C., January 16, 1920.—Through the man- 
agement of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company was booked for a four days’ 
engagement in Vancouver. That the company could have 
filled a theater at least twice the size of the Avenue is a 
conservative estimate, for even with chairs placed in every 
available space, crowds had to be turned away. Mr. Gallo 
brought well staged productions with excellent artists to a 
city that otherwise would have no chance of enjoying the 
music drama, and his enterprise was well rewarded. 

“RIGOLETTO.” 

“Rigoletto” was given on January 7, and the presenta- 
tion marked the beginning of a series of triumphs. Queena 
Mario, with her clear and facile voice, made an appealing 
Gilda. The singing of Giuseppe Agostini was so well liked 
that after his “La donna e mobile” the applause drowned 
the succeeding lines, and forced the others to leave the 
stage while the solo was repeated; his acting of the Duke 
was carried through with irresistible dash. Vincente Bal- 
lester’s Rigoletto was hailed with great approval in the 
situations as both the jester and the father. Ada Paggi as 
Maddalena and Pietro De Biasi as Sparafucile were ex 
cellent. 

“Faust.” 

A matinee of “Faust” was the second offering. Sofia 
Charlebois gave a delightful portrayal of Marguerite, ren- 
dering the love scenes in a charming manner and bringing 
out the pathos of the final act with touching effect. De- 
spite indisposition, De Biasi did nobly in his part of Me- 
phistopheles. Ballester’s Valentine won him a second suc- 
cess, his “Dio possente” being one of the features of the 
performance. Alice Homer as Martha and Ada Paggi as 
Siebel completed the fine cast. 

“AIDA” 

A notable performance of “Aida” followed in the eve- 
ning and seemed to create the deepest impression of the 
operas given. Bettina Freeman appeared as Aida and took 
the part with beautiful voice and keen sympathy. Stella 
De Mette was Amneris and her rich vocalism and attrac- 
tive appearance delighted the audience. Manuel Salazar 
(Rhadames) was one of the great successes of the eve- 
ning. The -soaring notes of his powerful voice in the 
triumphal scene and the beautiful expression of emotion 
in the duets with Aida carried his hearers away into 
raptures of applause. Mario Valle’s Amonasro was a 
polished work of art; it was evident that he had spared 
no pains with costume and make-up, while he sang with 
resonant voice and acted with convincing intensity. Natale 
Cervi took the place of De Biasi as Ramfis on short notice 
and acquitted himself exceptionally well. 

“MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 

The performance of “Madame Butterfly” 

9 attracted an audience that was 


on January 


Bettina Freeman (Madame Butterfly), Stella De Mette 
(Suzuki), Romeo Neaekans (Pinkerton), and Mario Valli 
(Sharpless ) were the principals in a very successful per- 
formance, 

“MARTHA.” 

The Saturday matinee of “Martha” was carried through 
with great verve. There was a noticeably warm audience, 
and Gaetano Merola, conductor, although always appreci- 
ated, received particular recognition after the overture. 
Queena Mario was Lady Harriet; Stella De Mette, Nancy; 
Giuseppe Agostini, Lionel; and Vincente Ballester, Plun- 
kett; all took their parts with fine spirit. Queena Mario's 
encore of “The Last Rose of Summer” was sung in dis- 
tinctly enunciated English; Agostini and Ballester were 
also obliged to repeat their solos, 

“It Trovatore.” 

. The final opera was “I} Trovatore,” 
artists made up the cast of principals: 
Salazar, Alice Homer, Valle, Cervi and Ada Paggi. They 
had already won local affection and “I! Trovatore” served 
to strengthen the high regard in which they are held. Ada 
Paggi as Azucena had a better scope for her powers and 
gave ample proof of her ability. B &.S. 


and the following 
Bettina Freeman, 


Lenora Sparkes Engaged for Syracuse Festival 

Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, has been en- 
gaged as one of the artists who will appear at the Syra- 
cuse Festival, and will sing on the afternoon of May 11. 
Miss Sparkes is at present on a tour of the South, having 
sung in Greenville, S. C., on February 4, and in Atlanta 
for the Music Study Club on February 6. She is a great 
favorite in the latter city on account of her appearances 
there during the spring “oe ra seasons of the Metropolitan. 


Wanamaker’s Part in Music Week Celebration 

For this week Wanamaker has announced a series of 
tableaux historiques de musique, which are being held in 
the auditorium and which will illustrate the development 
of the piano, the art of music and the dance. Those par- 
ticipating include: Lindley Lenton and Beatrice Squires, 


direction of Sergei Por 
Lois Bennett, so 
Rap pages, the 
J. Thurs 


dancers, who appear under the 
tapovitch, of the Russian Ballet School; 
prano; Claire Rivers, pianist, and Jerome 
eight year old prodigy. Alexander Russell and 
ton Noe will be at the piano and organ 


Edith Mason a Striking Success in Paris 

The many American friends of Edith Mason, the 
soprano, will be much disappointed to learn that her en 
gagement as prima-donna soprano at the Theatre Lyrique, 
Paris, which promised so much, came to a sudden end 
on account of the closing of the theater due to insufficient 
public support. Before the house closed, however, Miss 
Mason had fortunately had the opportunity of making 
such an impression with her work that her reengagement 
in France will doubtless follow at once, unless she and 
her husband, Giorgio Polacco, decide to go to Italy in 
stead. She made her debut there as Marguerite in Boito’s 
“Mefistofeles” and the Paris press unanimously pro 
claimed her voice wonderful and her singing the perfec 
tion of art. Andre Messager declared that there was not 
another voice like hers today among lyric sopranos of 
opera, and a prominent Parisian critic wrote that all the 
pupils of the Conservatoire should go and listen to her 
Another triumph for Miss an ~~ the role of Xenia 
in the opera “Tarass Boulba,” by M. Rousseau, one of 
the few novelties produced at the Ties atre L yrique. Miss 
Mason was called upon to take over this part on very 
short notice, without even a stage rehearsal, and scored 
a tremendous success. Although the Theatre Lyrique is 
closed, Miss Mason is engaged for special performances 
at the Opéra and the Opéra Comique. 


Riegger to Make New York Recital Debut 


Neira Riegger, the young American soprano who was 
heard frequently last year in concerts in New York and 
other cities, will make her own debut in her own recital 
on the afternoon of February 25, at Aeolian Hall. Miss 
Rieger has selected an unusually interesting program, and 
will be assisted by Ellmer Zoller at the piano 








largely feminine. 








“FAUST” 


“Frederick Gunster gave to the 
part all the heart interest which it 
demanded. His interpretation was ar- 
tistically true and his voice had a finely 
controlled directness which enabled 
him to build his musical structures in lines 











Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Jan. 22, 1920 





of superb beauty.” — Clarksburg Exponent. 


“Took the huge audience by storm 
..+..80 superb were his tone and 
enunciation. '— Clarksburg Daily Telegram. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
The Activities of State Music Teachers’ Associations 


What Several State Asociations Are Doing—An Interesting Report Compiled by J. Lawrence Erb ° 

















By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 




















One of the most important questions before the super- 
visors of school music today is that of a better under- 
standing between ,the private teacher and the’ school 
teacher. For many years the two were far apart, working 
for practically the same end, and yet without a clear un- 
derstanding of the virtues or defects of each other, The 
recent activities of the school authorities toward grant- 
ing credit for outside instruction in music has done a great 
deal toward furthering the amicable relations which now 
exist, The schools are not only willing but anxious to 
co-operate, and, with this end in view, the various State 
associations have taken on new activities. 

At a recent meeting of the New Jersey State Music 
Teachers’ Association the following paper, read by J. Law- 
rence Erb, of the University of Illinois, presented the 
activities so clearly and accurately that we feel the necessity 
for bringing this information to the readers of the Must- 
CAL COURIER, 

“One new State, Vermont, is listed this year and pre- 
sents a report, and three new States—Kansas, Michigan 
and Texas—have voted to affiliate with the M. T. N. A, 
now making seven States affiliated out of twenty-four 
organized, 

“Certain significant developments deserve notice, for in- 
stance, the splendid showing of Arkansas and Texas. Last 
year Washington made the most significant showing, and 
is still in the vanguard of the States which are giving 
musical education full recognition. 

“The North Dakota and Vermont associations are part 
of the State Teachers’ Association, although maintaining 
a definite organization within the larger body. Washing- 
ton holds a joint meeting with the Inland Empire Teach- 
ers’ Association, while California asked the superintendent 
of school of the University City to address the music 
teachers on how to correlate music teaching with general 
education, 

“California, Arkansas, Michigan and Nebraska report 
programs made up of works by State composers, Califor- 
nia’s program being devoted to the compositions of asso- 
ciation members only. 

“Several States report joint action between the State 
Music Teachers’ Association and the State Board of Edu- 
cation for the establishment of curricula and the accredit- 
ing of outside music in high schools, and, incidentally, the 
acceptance of music credits in the university. Texas re- 
ports a significant new departure in that a State supervisor 
of music is to be appointed this year by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, while in Washington a joint committee 
of the Washington Music Teachers’ Association and the 
State Board of Education is working on the certification 
of music teachers, Indiana reports a permanent committee 
to act as advisers to the State Board of Education. 

‘Everywhere, among the nineteen States reporting, there 
is the keenest interest in the educational aspects of the 
musical art, and the effort is universal to place music fully 

among the accredited and accepted elements of the educa- 
tional system of every State. A new vision and a new 
opportunity have vitalized the meetings of the associa- 
tions, so that they are no longer conglomerations of rival 
concerts, but gatherings of earnest educators eager to 
work out scientifically and efficiently the artistic and ideal- 
istic salvation of America through music, 

“Here follow the more important features of the various 
reports: 

ARKANSAS—Seventy-five per cent. of the high 
schools of the State give credit toward graduation 
for outside music, The State University gives en- 
trance credits in the College of Education and the 
College of Liberal Arts. Credit is given only to the 
pupils of teachers who have been licensed after 
passing an examination, A stated curriculum is used 





as laid down by the State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

CALIFORNIA—In addition to the concert works 
by members of the association and the address of 
the superintendent of public instruction of Berkeley, 
already mentioned, the State University has inaugu- 
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“Brilliancy and Vigor” 


An impressive performance 
of an interesting programme 
was given by Louis Cornell at 
his annual piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall last night. 

Something commenda- 
tory should be said for his list 
of selections, which was a va 
riant from the cut and dried 
programme usually offered 
He began with two preludes by 
Chopin, presented with a good 
degree of romantic apprecia- 
tion. These were followed by 
four preludes by Debussy, 
which were invested with 
graceful fancy and an evident 
knowledge of the technical re- 
quirements. He played Liszt’s 
B minor sonata with brilliancy 
and vigor.—New York Ameri- 
can November 15, 1919. 
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rated an important extension work, and public 
libraries report a decided increase in their sections. 

CONNECTICUT—This association meets four 
times a year, instead of once, and suggests a meet- 
ing of all State presidents. 

ILLINOIS—Special emphasis upon the county 

* groups with county chairmen and special considera- 
tion of the needs of the small town teacher are the 
order of the day. Community service through 
music is featured. The State University gives free 
musical instruction (the only institution in the 
United States to do so) to all students who can 
enter the university without conditions. It accepts 
theoretical music for entrance credit in all depart- 
ments and is expected to take action this year ac- 
cepting practical music also. 

INDIANA—As stated, a permanent committee of 
the Music Teachers’ Association is to act as ad- 
visors to the State Board of Education in all musi- 
cal matters, and may originate suggestions as well as 
advise. 

KANSAS—Affiliated not only with the M. T. N. 
A. but with the Association of Presidents and Past 





Presidents and with the Peterboro Association, Kan- 
sas also has an Association of College Schools of 
Music and Conservatories, the only one of its kind. 

LOUISIANA—New Orleans reports a symphony 
orchestra and many other musical activities, besides 
its famous French Opera. The State Association 
passed a resolution favoring the granting of high 
schooi credit for outside music, copies of which were 
sent to the State and New Orleans Boards of Edu- 
cation. The State University Music Department has 
grown from one teacher in 1915 to four in 19109. 
There are music departments in at least four other 
colleges in the State and more or less musical ac- 
tivity in practically all the high schools of the State. 

MICHIGAN—Detroit reports a new Orchestra 
Hall, seating 2,200, to house its fine Symphony Or- 
chestra.. The public schools of this progressive city 
teach piano, violin, voice, as well as history of mu- 
sic, harmony and counterpoint. 


MINNESOTA—The Minnesota Music Teachers’ 
Association endorsed and approved the Progressive 
Series (Art Publication Society) as the basis for 
accrediting music in the public schools, Teachers 
licensed under the Progressive Series shall be given 
the association degrees of licentiate, associate and 
fellow. 


_NEBRASKA—The State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is preparing curricula for recommendation to 
the State University for entrance credit. 

NEW YORK—The chief concern of the New 
York Association is to stimulate interest in the ex- 
aminations in piano, voice and violin for the degree 
of associate. 

NORTH CAROLINA—The North Carolina Asso- 
ciation has requested the State Board of Educa- 
tion to appoint a joint committee of active music 
teachers and public school supervisors to pass upon 
the qualifications of teachers who are applying for 
State certificates. 


_NORTH DAKOTA—The Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is a part of the State Teachers’ Association, 
but is organized as a distinct music section and used 
two days this year for its sessions. This associa- 
tion raised the money to maintain a spring musical 
contest at the State University by the high schools. 
Bands, orchestras, glee clubs, quartets, and soloists 
took part. Twenty high schools entered last year in 
the contest, and two days were given for the prelim- 
inary contests. Valley City Normal School offers 
free class lessons in violin, cello and piano to chil- 
dren of the training school from the fourth grade 
up. 

TEXAS—The university has introduced a two year 
course in music education for the training of super- 
visors. The State Department of Education, at the 
instigation of the Music Teachers’ Association, is 
at work formulating standard high school courses 
to be accepted by the university and colleges for 
entrance, A State supervisor of music is to be ap- 
peomee this year. . . . The conventions of the 
fusic Teachers’ Association are principally delib- 
erative and educational; musical programs are given 
only at the evening sessions and by members. The 
examination system (for teachers) is five years old 
and slow in getting started. A joint committee of 
the Texas Music Teachers’ Association and the As- 
sociation of Texas Colleges is planning for collegiate 
entrance credits for music. usic is to be accepted 
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ENSEMBLE TRAINING A PART 
OF BRIDGEPORT’S SCHOOL MUSIC 


Many Incentives Offered by Progressive Instructors to 
Spur Ambition—Fine Glee Clubs and Orchestras 
Maintained in High and Grade Schools—Com- 
munity Singing Held in Night Schools— 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club 
Enjoys Emma Roberts and Elias 
Breeskin—Pupils’ Recitals— 

Notes 


Bridgeport, Conn., January 1920.—In the city schools, 
orchestras and glee clubs inspire the pupils to make the 
most of the musical training offered in the school curri- 
culum. Ingeborg Svendsen- une, director of music in the 
Bridgeport High School, in addition to her daily classes 
in music, conducts two orchestras and two glee clubs, all 
recruited from the ranks of the High School. An orches- 
tra of fourteen boys, all freshmen, comprises first and 
second violins, cello, cornet and piano, while a mixed 
orchestra, numbering twenty chosen from among the other 
classes, offers about the same ensemble of instruments. 
A reason for maintaining these orchestras separately is 
because the overflow of pupils at the high school necessi- 
tated housing the freshmen boys in a separate building, 
the old high school building providing this annex. A 
boys’ four-part glee club includes twenty-two members and 
a three-part glee club of girls has seventy-two members. 

Members of the freshmen music class entertained the 
rest of their classmates last Friday afternoon by present- 
ing “The Runaway Bear,” an operetta, by Edna Worrell, 
with pianp accompaniment played by Miss Svendsen-Tune. 
The cast included Laura Jones, Dorothy Schmidt, Ivan 
Sagal, George Chisaski, Solomon Kane, Mary Conley, 
Dorothy Williamson, Florence Rogers, Sylvia Tiberio, 
Irene Simko, Kathleen Lynch, Rose Petrucelli, Glenna 
McCartie, Florence Taylor, Marion Pettit, Gussie Mann, 
Margaret Seamans, Elizabeth Killeen, Katherine Morrissey, 
Margaret Nekodlem, Rose Polke, Laura Ritter, Grace 
Russell, Catherine Hall, Pearl Loraski and George Gold- 
man. Mr. Rock, of the senior class, assisted Miss Svend- 
sen-Tune in staging the work, which proved a success both 
musically and dramatically, 

ENSEMBLE Work IN GRADE SCHOOLS, 

Music in the grade schools of the city is supervised by 
Cora M. Purviance and Clayton P. Stevens, the geographi- 
cal boundaries of the west and east sides of the city 
providing their respective fields of action, with the excep- 
tion, that Miss Purviance includes Waltersville School of 
the east side in her territory and that Mr. Stevens includes 
Shelton school in the north end, which is the City Normal 
Training School. Mr. Stevens instructs the classes train- 
ing to become city teachers in theory and musical appre- 
ciation, in addition to the regular curriculum for music 
for the children in the grades. The Barnum Glee Club, 
a three-part chorus of about twenty girls, directed by 
Grace Lang, of the Barnum school faculty, is distinguish- 
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po hey among Mr. Stevens’ forces and the Lincoln 
School Orchestra deserved mention. The Lincoln fife and 
drum corps, a separate organization, has for years been 
a source of pride in patriotic and other street parades, 
because of the rhythmic precision and excellent routine 
of the sturdy youngsters who make up this band. 

For the past several weeks, Mr. Clayton’s activities have 
been added to by the bi-weekly rehearsals held in each of 
the three schools, Barnum, Columbus and Elias Howe, 
for the- children’s part in the work to be given in the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society’s eighth concert on March 
30. This is Gabriel Pierne’s “The Children’s Crusade.” 
A chorus of seventy-five school children, recruited from 
sixteen of the city’s grade schools, is being prepared and 
the first general rehearsal, under Dr. Arthur Mees, who 
will conduct this work in the High School Auditorium, will 
take place next Tuesday, 

Cora M. Purviance, in the years she has devoted to 
music training in the schools, finds reward for her untir- 
ing efforts in the marked interest and increasing musical 
ambition of the children under her supervision. The 
Maplewood School has an orchestra numbering fifteen 
pupils from ten to fourteen years old, which rehearses 
under Leslie E. Vaughan, the vocal violin instructor. The 
organization took a prominent part in an annual enter- 
tainment given at the Maplewood School on January 16 
and 17. A feature of this program was a “fairy oper- 
etta,” “The Rose Dream,” arranged by Hazel Williams 
and Angelus Cunningham and including a large cast of 
Maplewood pupils. This entertainment having been staged 
with great success, Miss Purviance is now busy with re- 
hearsals for an entertainment to be given by pupils of 
the Waltersville School in three performances on next 
Friday and Saturday evenings as well as Saturday after- 
noon. This will include a cantata, “The Seasons,” with 
incidental music. Furthermore, the Maplewood Orchestra 
is being prepared to assist ina program in the High School 
Auditorium on January 29, when 300 pupils from the 
grade schools will hold graduation exercises. This will 
be the first occasion when this hall will be used for the 
graduation of classes into the high school. Both Miss 
Purviance and Mr, Clayton have such rapidly growing 
numbers to cope with that whereas a few years ago it 
was possible to visit every schoolroom in the city once a 
week, they can now get to each class only once a month. 
Obviously, more supervisors are needed but the finances 
of the Board of Education are already inadequate. 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive review of the 
opportunities the city’s private and public instructors in 
music are offering for development along ensemble lines, 
but it gives, at least, sufficient data to prove that no am- 
bitious music pupil need lack for stage experience. 

Community SoNc In Nicut ScHoors, 

Community singing, under Alvin C. Breuel, helps to 
stimulate Americanization work in the night school classes 
conducted by the city, in which pupils from seventeen to 
sixty years old are being taught English. A group of 
singers, directed by Mr. Breuel, and four other volunteer 
leaders, Lester S. Wood, James O. Carson, Joseph Hafner 
and Ernest East, has been dubbed “The Flying Squadron,” 


il 


because of its efficiency in covering ten night schools in 
various parts of the city, within the two hours devoted to 
these evening classes on Tuesdays. The Board of Educa- 
tion and Fire Department co-operate in this work, Chief 
Johnson’s big Packard car guaranteeing speedy transit 
from school to school. 

RECREATION Boarp Provipes PRrocRAMs, 

The Board of Recreation and Community Service Com- 
mission are combining to provide evenings of entertain- 
ment in the various recreation centers of the city. A 
recent occasion was an evening of music in the Barnum 
School Center, in charge of Stella Worth Jones, of the 
Community Service Commission. The Barnum School 
Orchestra assisted, with Margaret Swailes and Peter 
Burns as vocal soloists, Viola Goulding, piano, and Irene 
Comer, reader. 


CLusp Presents Roperts AND BREESKIN. 

Emma Roberts and Elias Breeskin proved a fortunate 
choice of artists for the fifth concert in the season's series 
of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club. Both the 
eminent contralto and the very gifted young Russian 
violinist were heard here for the first time by the club and 
met with instantaneous appreciation on the part of the 
large audience, which filled the ballroom of the Stratfield 
Hotel on the afternoon of January 14. 

Miss Roberts’ voluminous, warm, perfectly schooled 
voice, so happily united with the highest artistic ideals 
and rare dramatic ability, was given full scope by her 
varied program, It called for almost every phase of 
emotion, from the amusing “Buckwheat Cakes,” a Russian 
folk song that pictures the predicament of a peasant sub- 
stituting as cook in his wife’s illness, to the bitter passion 
of McFadyen’s intensely dramatic “Inter Nos” or the 
amatory abandon of the aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah.” In negro spirituals, 
Miss Roberts was equally convincing, the quality of her 
voice faithfully adapting itself to the nasal resonance 
peculiar to negro voices. Perfect diction and linguistic 
facility were details of the many sided development that 
makes the well rounded whole of Miss Roberts’ art. 

Mr. Breeskin’s obligato to Miss Roberts’ exquisite 
rendering of her first encore, Bohm’s “Still as the Night,” 
introduced him to the audience, a beautiful reading of the 
Mendelssohn concerto following. His warm, vibrant, ap- 
pealing tone, facile but unostentatious technic and satisfy- 
ing interpretation proved his right to be ranked among 
the great talents of the younger generation of violinists. 
In Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the Chopin D flat major 
nocturne, the young Russian displayed subtle poetic insight 
and in Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow” his mastery 
both of repose and of pyrotechnics was apparent. 

Mr. Breeskin had the delightfully artistic support of 
Rudolph Gruen, whose accompaniments for a Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club program of a month previous 
assured him of a warm welcome on this occasion. Miss 
Roberts was equally fortunate in the backgrounds pro- 
vided by Florence Harvey, who accompanied without 
notes, her eyes always on the face of the singer to make 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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Inventions are rarely to be credited to the mind of one 
man. Useful suggestions are frequently made by different 
people almost simultaneously and independently. In every 
period of history great ideas are, so to speak, “in the air, 
and history has great difficulty correctly assigning the 
credit for them to any one person. The essential thing is, 
however, not who originated the idea, but whether there 
is merit in the idea itself. 1 

The first time that I read of a scheme for providing or- 
chestral rehearsals for the trying out of new works by 
native composers was in an article by Prof. Cornelius 
Rybner, of Columbia University, in the New York Times, 
some years ago. Similar things had suggested themselves 
to my mind in the course of conversations with American 
composers, for it has been my lot to hear the complaints 
of this struggling tribe and to feel the difficulties of some 
of its individual members as though it were a personal 
experience. But 1 did not know whether such a thing 
were at all feasible, whether conductors would entertain 
such interferences with their routine, and whether the 
musicians’ union could ever be brought to sanction such 
exploiting of its members’ time. I wrote to Professor 
Rybner at the time, to show my appreciation of his efforts 
in this direction. The authorities of Columbia, it seems, 
could not be brought to see the value of the idea, and the 
lack of sympathy on the part of public spirited citizens 
who could have supplied the necessary funds appeared as 
the chief obstacle. 

When the Juilliard bequest became known, numerous 
suggestions for applying its benefits were made, and the 
Musica. Courter, I was glad to see, advocated the “re- 
hearsal scheme” as one of them. I do not know what de- 
cision has been reached by the administrators of this great 
fund, Lut if the example of a successful experiment is 
needed, I hope that the following brief account of what 
is being done in England may help them. For, like the 
aforementioned great ideas, this one, too, seems to have 
been up in the air, and has just been realized by our Brit- 
ish colleagues. Its sponsor on this side of the Atlantic is 
Dr. Hugh P. Allen, successor of Sir C, Hubert H. Parry 
as director of the Royal College of Music. The donor 
whose generosity has made it possible of execution is Sir 
S. Ernest Palmer, founder of the Patrons’ Fund of the 
Royal College of Music. 

Aut Britise Musicians ELIcrBie, 

The history of this fund is of especial interest, since it 

reveals the fact that only after five years of the function- 


ing of the foundation and the trial of various ways of pro- 
moting British music, did the committee (which includes 
the founder, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Landon Ronald, 
Dr, Allen, and ten other distinguished men) hit upon this 
as the best method of accomplishing their object. The 
fund was established in 1903, when the founder handed to 
the council of the Royal College of Music the sum of 
20,000 pounds sterling, which was supplemented in 1906 
by another 7,000 pounds (making a total of nominally 
$135,000). The income of this was to be devoted to the 
following purposes: 
(1) The selection and performance of works by 
British composers. 
(2) The assistance of performers, who are Brit- 
ish subjects, in procuring a hearing in pub.ic. 
(3) The provision of traveling scholarships and 
special grants to students; also the publication 
of works 

While the fund was primarily intended to benefit stu- 
dents of the college, a clause was inserted in the deed 
making all British subjects, whether educated at any of 
the schools or privately, eligible for assistance. This 
makes the influence of the fund national. 

From the first the fund provided scholarships and made 
grants to artists to cover costs of their recitals, and under- 
took the publication of such works as Frank Bridge’s 
string quartet in G minor and Herbert Howell’s “Lady 
Audrey’s Suite.” During the war it devoted its chief at- 
tention to relieving distress among musicians who had 
suffered professionally through the war, Since the com- 
ing of peace its normal activity has been resumed and the 
rehearsal scheme of Director Allen put in operation. An 
official circular explains its working as follows: 

The scheme provides for a series of orchestral rehearsals, at 
which works by British composers are performed, thus affording 
the composers an opportunity to hear their works played by a first 
rate profess‘onal orchestra, and affording to the public, the critics 
and students of music the opportunity of acquainting themselves 
at first hand with what is being done in this country in the way 
of British composition. 

It is proposed to hold eight to ten rehearsals in a year, and 
it is hoped that in this period some forty to fifty works will be 
rehearsed. 

The. first year’s rehearsals are being held in the concert hall of 
the Royal College of Music. 

Senpvinc 1n Works. 

With a view to selection for rehearsal, composers are invited to 
send in their works under the following conditions: 

1. Compositions (full scores only) should be addressed to the Reg 
istrar, Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road 
South Kensington, S. W. 7. The name and address of 
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the composer should be written on the score, and a note 
should be added stating: 


(a) Whether the work has been performed in public. 
(b) Whether gare are already copied. 
(c) The length of time occupied in performance. 
2. All British composers are eligible, irrespective of age or sex. 
3. For the present not more than one work should be sent in by 
any composer. 
4. Works may be: 
full 


(a) For. orchestra (incidental or ballet music, etc., is 


eligible). 
(b) Poe omy orchestra (incidental or ballet music, etc., is 
eligible). 
(c) For solo voice or voices and orchestra. 
(d) For solo instrument or instruments and orchestra. 
Sevection or Works. 


_The works submitted will be read by a selection committee 
Where thought advisable the composer will be invited to play 
through his work on the pianoforte to the selection committee. 


Bano Parts. 

In cases of selected works where no band parts (orchestral parts) 
are available, grants will be made toward the cost of copying. The 
composer must guarantee the correctness of the band parts before 
the work can be rehearsed. 

Conpuctors. 

The rehearsals will be in charge of a professional conductor, and 
the composers will be invited to conduct their own works, provided 
they can show the necessary ability to avoid waste of time and 
to get the most good out of the opportunities afforded them. 

Some Fine Works Discoverep. 

Three rehearsals have been held with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the present schedule, and over a 
dozen composers have been heard whose names thus far 
have not appeared on regular symphonic programs. All of 
them have expressed themselves as highly satisfied with 
the result, and all of them have been spurred on to greater 
effort. Most of them, no doubt, have learned how to do 
some things better, and every one has gained in experi- 
ence. Several fine works have come to light which will 
find their way to the public more quickly than the} would 
have otherwise. It is conceivable, of course, that some 
aspiring composers may thus see the error of their ways 
and refrain from trying to do something for which they 
are not fitted. All of which means a saving of effort all 
around, 

The scheme, it will be seen, also gives opportunity for 
experience in conducting. Some composers are emphati- 
cally not conductors, and it appears most of the young 
ones are diffident about risking a failure. One of them 
recently, after deciding to do his own conducting, “got the 
wind up” at the last moment, finding the orchestra (which 
is magnificent) altogether too good for him. Then again, 
the original trying over may be done by the composer, 
while the digging is done in conjunction with the regular 
conductor, who will conduct the final playing through, 
while the composer gets his chance to judge effects at a 
distance. This, according to Adrian Boult, the conductor 
of this year’s series, is the ideal way. 

Mr. Boult, on inquiry, expressed himself as most en- 
thusiastic about the result. He looks forward to a de- 
velopment of the scheme. Other orchestras are to be used 
and other conductors employed. And the conductors 
themselves expect to become beneficiaries of the scheme 

(Continued on page 16.) 





“CLAUSSEN’S Singing 
of Wagner in English 


is given an Ovation” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 24, 1920. 


Famous Mezzo-Soprano Triumphs with St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


To Mme. Julia Claussen, celebrated mezzo-soprano, 
came the honor at the ninth Symphony Orchestra 
concert yesterday afternoon of singing Richard 
Wagner in English. In her honest endeavor to fol- 
low and likewise to anticipate the new course of 
events in this relation, the singer had partly commit- 
ted to memory the translated text and only here and 
there made use of her prompting score. So formid- 
able a program as this week's soloist has not been 
attempted in St, Louis in years, and it is gratifying 
to note that an overflowing audience generously ap- 
preciated the singer's efforts by tumultuous applause, 
and properly valued her concessions to the spirit of 
the day in departing from the traditional require- 
ment by giving the tone-poet’s text in our own 
tongue. Mme, Claussen’s excerpts were the “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and Brynhild’s 
(Bruennhilde) self-immolation from “The Dusk of 
the Gods,” also known as “Twilight of the Gods,” 
and in the original “Die Gétterdimmerung.” These 
tremendous arias were sung with pathos and with 
power, with splendid sustainment of tone, and in that 
incisive and yet rotund manner as prescribed in 
the Bayreuth school; added to which we had an or- 


chestral accompaniment under Max Zach’s unusually 
dominating direction that made of the afternoon an 
occasion to be remembered.—St, Louis Daily Globe- 
Democrat, January 24, 1920. 


The manner in which Mme. Claussen did the big 
arias marks her distinctly as a Wagnerian singer. 
Her rich, mellow voice is peculiarly adapted to the 
lyric and dramatic requirements of the tone poems, 
and yesterday this voice was in its very best form. 
Every nuance of the pathetic plaint of Isolde was 
forcefully and appealingly brought forth to impress 
itself upon her hearers. Even more striking was 
her presentation of the difficult Brunhilde aria. In 
this the singer matched her voice against a massive 
accompaniment in the orchestra, and was fully equal 
to her task. Her sustainment of tone to the final 
bar was remarkable in its force and clarity—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, January 24, 1920. 


Two of the Wagner excerpts enlisted the rich 
mezzo soprano voice of Mme. Claussen. She san 
most impressively, in the grand manner.—St, Louts 
Times, January 24, 1920. 


Recital in Washington Another Success 


Mme. Claussen has a voice of rich mellow quality 
and wonderful power and range. She is versatile 
in her art, singing with dramatic fervor, soothing 
tenderness and artistic finish—Washington Post, 


Jan, 12, 1920. 


Mme. Claussen is a great artist and possesses 
wonderful richness of voice.—The Washington Her- 
ald, Jan. 12, 1920. 


Mme. Claussen has a massive contralto voice. The 
great “Sapphic Ode” of Brahms was given with all 
its nobleness and also with a charming sympathy.— 
The Washington Times, Jan. 12, 1920. 


Mme. Claussen displayed a voice of rare quality, 
exceptionally rich in the lower register, with round- 
ness and ease of tone production throughout an un- 
veual compass.—The Washington Evening Star, Jan. 
12. 1920. 
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BALpwin PLays Works or Five AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Samuel A. Baldwin has on his programs of recent dates 
five American composers, represented by prominent com- 
positions. (Felix Borowski was born in England, although 
Chicago claims him as her own.) They and their com- 
positions were as follows: “Prayer,” Felix Borowski, born 
1872, in England, prominent Chicago musician; suite “In 
India,” R. S. Stoughton, an organist at Worcester, Mass., 
very successful in organ pieces employing Oriental idiom 
and color; “Eurydice,” a phantasy, Lucien G. Chaffin, a 
New York organist, born 1846; “Improvisation,” from 
suite in D, op. 54, Arthur Foote, born at Salem, Mass., in 
1853, in the front rank of American composers; “Concert 
Caprice,” George E. Turner, an organist at Alton, IIl. 

State Music Teacuers’ MontHLy MEETING. 


The New York State Music Teachers’ Association met 
on the evening of January 14 at the International Buyers’ 
Club. The association, cognizant of the fact that the musi- 
cal education of the youth of our country is largely in 
the hands of the public school music supervisor, is making 
a study of the accomplishments of the supervisor and his 
methods, and striving to bring about a closer relationship 
between the supervisor and private teacher. Such closer 
relation is much to be desired, and must result in mutual 
advantage. 

Marcus Louis Mohler, of the educational department of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company, lectured on “Appre- 
ciative Experience as a Background. for the Study of 
Voice and Piano.” He knows his subject and talked in- 
terestingly. George H. Gartlan, director of music of the 
New York City public schools, in his lecture on “Musical 
Appreciation in the Elementary Schools of New York 
City,” discussing the great problem of the musical educa- 
tion of a school population greater in numbers than the 
combined school population of five of the largest cities 
outside of New York, gave much interesting data. He is 
a live wire and had close attention. 

Women’s PHILHARMONIC Society MUSICALE. 

The December musicale of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, Leila Hearne Cannes, president, held on the 27th 
(807 Carnegie Hall), was a great success. The two young 
artists who gave the program, while not unknown to the 
New York musical public, should, with their remarkable 
attainments, be heard more frequently i: our concert halls. 
Georgia MacMullen, soprano, sang “In Quelle Trine” and 
minuet, from “Manon Lescaut,” Puccini; “Le Baiser,” 
Goring Thomas; “L’Heure Delicieuse,” Staub; “Dans la 
Foret” and “Blanche Dourga,” from “Lakme,” Delibes, fol- 
lowed by a group of American songs including “Spirit 
Flower,” Campbell-Tipton; “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 
Bishop; “Noel,” Christmas song, and “Love’s in My 
Heart,” Huntington Woodman. Dorsey Whittington, 
pianist, an artist-pupil of Richard Buhlig, played the an- 
dante con variazioni, Haydn; capriccio, Scarlatti; rhapso- 
die, Brahms; “La Fileuse” Raff (by request) ; nocturne, 
op. 9, No. 2, for left hand, Scriabin; “Reflets dans 1’Eau,” 
Debussy, and “Shepherds Hey,” Grainger. Miss MacMul- 
len was ably accompanied by Gordon Hampson. The 
large audience showed its appreciation by frequent recalls. 
Kate J. Roberts arranged the program, Mrs. David Gra- 
ham was chairman of reception, Ada Heinemann, hostess, 
and Mrs. David Allen Campbell was guest of honor. 

Avery Soncs Given at Bucknout Stupro. 

Stanley E. Avery, of Minneapolis, presented six groups 
of songs of his own composition at Mme. Buckhout’s resi- 
dence studio, January 17. Mme. Buckhout was specially 
successful with “Then and Now,” which is dedicated to 
her; this is also the case with “Day and Night.” Her bril- 
liant voice and expressive singing were also greatly en- 
joyed in eight other songs, as well as in a duet from 
Avery’s new oratorio, “Raising of Lazarus.” Sudwarth 
Frasier, the tenor, of whom one hears much nowadays, 
sang two songs and a duet with Mme. Buckhout in a way 
that won much favor. The oratorio duet was the gem of 
the program. “Memory’s Garden,” dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Hartridge Whipp, is a dramatic number, and was 
sung by Mme. Buckhout with splendid effect. Percy Rich- 
ards, bass, sang a group of the Avery songs, learning them 
on short notice because of Harold Land’s illness, his 
resonant voice and style of singing pleasing everyone. 

The composer was at the piano, and the same artists 
united with him in a similar program at the Wanamaker 
auditorium, January 21. 

FLorence Foster JENKINS, ACCOMPANIST. 

Florence Foster Jenkins was chairman of the day as 
well as accompanist at the meeting of the New Yorkers, 
Hotel Astor, January 16, Mrs. O. S. Gabriel is presi- 
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dent; Mrs. Charles G. Mills, honorary president, and 
Edyth Totten founder of the organization. 

A program of vocal and instrumental music was per- 
formed by Martha Dreir, soprano; Alice Pate, contralto; 
Pasquale Gambardella, tenor; Marvilla Armand, cellist, 
and Albert Bimboni, pianist. Mrs. Jenkins’ playing was 
—_ of on all sides as extremely musical and sympa- 
thetic, 

At the Writers’ Club dinner to a Drinkwater, author 
of “Abraham Lincoln,” at Keen’s Forty-fourth street, Mrs. 
Jenkins was likewise accompanist in a program which fol- 
lowed the dinner. The artists for this program were 
Suzanne Zimmerman, soprano; Ronald Allen, tenor; Gra- 
ham McNamee, baritone, and Marvela Armand, cellist. 
Mrs. Jenkins’ special activity is associated with the Verdi 
Club, of which she is founder and president, but she some- 
how finds time to play accompaniments for artists. 


MARGARET ROMAINE’S SUCCESSES. 


Margaret Romaine, the soprano, received splendid no- 
tices following her appearances with the Seivenatiien 
Opera Company in Philadelphia recently. She also sang 
in concert in Ohio, and will soon be heard in a concert in 
Birmingham, Ala. The Columbia Phonograph Company 
will issue records of opera and other numbers by Miss 
Romaine on February 20. This soprano’s beautiful voice 
and handsome personality have been much admired when- 
ever heard in New York. 
Payez Lecture RECITALS. 

Eleonore M. Payez gave two lecture-recitals at Hunter 
College on January 13 and 27. Her programs read: “Sona- 
ta ‘Pathetique’ of Beethoven. Analysis of the sonata as 
to its form. Themes, sub-themes, episodes, exposition, 
recapitulation. Illustrated by playing the sonata in its 
entirety. 

“Lecture-recital on Chopin. Sketch of Chopin’s life, with 
reference to his art and bibliography. Illustrated by play- 
ing the B flat minor sonata, two preludes, nocturne, im- 
promptu, etc.” 


Maryon Martin 1n LYNCHBURG. 

Maryon Martin, the contralto and voice specialist, will 
present three of her advanced students in individual re- 
citals within a few weeks. A general recital with all pupils 
participating will occur a little later, true to her slogan, 
“Demonstration is the test of knowledge.” Miss Martin's 
New York reputation is a lasting one and brings her to 
the forefront in all musical circles. She makes a spe- 
cialty of correcting defective speech. 

PAstorAL OPERA AT FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 

“Pierette Among the Shepherds,” a pastoral opera, with 
book by H. A. Clark and music by L. W. Curtis, was 
produced this week by students of Fremont High School. 
The leading roles were played by Ethel Stone and Omo 
Gimwood, the dances being originated by Florence Adams 
and Dorothy Wells. Blossom Tabor and Allan Probst 
were in charge of the stage and lighting effects. Alice 
Burnbaugh directed the rehearsals. 


Mr. ANd Mrs. ARMFIELD IN UNiQUE SYNTHETIC RECITAL. 

“Miriam, Sister of Moses,” a Biblical play, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell Armfield, was splendidly produced at the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California music and drama committee, August 
1 and 2, when Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn played the 
leading roles, supported by a well trained group of actors, 
choruses, ballets, an orchestra, the ensemble of which was 
most impressive and artistic. 

Mrs. Armfield writes that she and her husband have left 
Berkeley for a recital tour of the play, which is being 
symbolically treated, Mrs. Armfield reading behind spe- 
cially decorated screens before which Mr. Armfield, in dif- 
ferent costumes—symbolizing the different acts—gives 
illustrations including a unified idea of costume, scene, 
gesture, music, and the speaking voices. Appearances took 
place at the University of New Mexico, January 7; before 
the Drama League, Evanston, Ill., January 12, and at the 
Chicago Art Institute, January 13. The artists will go to 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and other cities. They 
will be in the East for three months, after which they 
will return to their Berkeley home to prepare for a tour 
of the Pacific Coast, April and May. 

The music for the play was written by Prof. E. G. 
Stricklen, of the University of California music depart- 
ment, most of which will be used, arranged for piano, 
for the processionals, interludes, etc. 

Dickinson’s Lecture ReciraL oN AMERICAN COMPOSERS, 

Organ numbers, songs and cello pieces made up the 
January 23 program given by Dr. Dickinson at the noon 
hour at the Brick Church. A good audience listened to 
this varied program, which began with Horatio Parker's 
first sonata. Hans Kronold i pe his pleasing romanze 
with beautiful tone, much of it on the A string. His 
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rendition of “To a Wild Rose” (MacDowell), and gav- 
otte (Hadley), also found admiration. The swinging 
rhythm of Hadley’s piece made it very enjoyable. James 
Stanley, bass, has a robust voice, somewhat unsteady on 
the high notes. He sang De Koven’s “Recessional” ef- 
fectively, and was later heard in a song by Coombs. A 
number which gave much pleasure was Dickinson’s own 
intermezzo, a quiet piece from his “Storm King” sym- 
phony in C major; it has many happy periods. The pro- 
gram closed with works by Seeboeck and Webbe. 

January 30, “Scandinavian Music” formed the subject 
of Dr. Dickinson's lecture recital, with Alice Moncrieff, 
contralto, as soloist. 

WILFRIED KLAMRoTH’s Pupits’ Recrrat, 

A dozen artist pupils, studying with Wilfried Klamroth, 
united in a studio recital, January 20. The singing was 
particularly excellent of Mesdames Lind, Parkhurst and 
Cavan, the last named singing in her native Filipino 
dialect. All of the songs were sung in the original 
languages, which included Italian, French, Russian, Hol- 
landish, Polish, Norwegian, Slovakian and English. Karl 
Struve, an eminent tenor from Copenhagen, sang numbers 
by Jharens, Grieg and Tosti. Besides those mentioned the 
following appeared: the Misses Rhinelander, Low, Abbott, 
Nichols, Rothman, Baker and Boudreau, Mrs. Parker, and 
Messrs. Golibert, Djurin and Wemple. 

‘Spence ALUMNAE Society Gives “Coppeia.” 

Delibes’ “Coppelia” was given under the auspices of the 
Spence Alumnae recital, Hotel Plaza, January 27 and 28. 
This ballet was charmingly interpreted by Dorothy Taylor, 
Virginia Rice, Mrs, B. Tappen Fairchild, Katherine Hoag- 
land and Margaret Burton, who appeared in the principai 
parts. They were costumed becomingly, and acted well. 
Ottokar Bartik staged the performance, which went 
smoothly, and received tremendous applause from large 
audiences. Charlotte Demorest was a particularly pretty 
Scotch doll, and Betsy Flagg and Adelaide Beddall were 
charming as French dolls; they all danced quite like pro- 
fessionals. There was an excellent orchestra, and the 
performances must have resulted in a splendid financial 
success for the Spence Alumnae Society. 

Puiuipp: Gives FAREWELL RECITAL. 

At St. Thomas’ Church Fifth avenue and Fifty-third 
street, Daniel R. Philippi gave a farewell recital, previous 
to his assuming a position in Pittsburgh, assisted by Ed- 
win Grasse, violinist. The occasion was notable because 
of the performance of a new sonata for organ and violin, 
op. 37, by Grasse. Mr. Philippi also played a new 
nocturne by Grasse, and the latter played the violin in his 
own work. He has recently become an expert organist 
as well. Very appropriately Mr. Philippi’s last number 
was Bach’s choral prelude, “Farewell I Give Thee.” 


NicHoits Puptts OrGANizeE CLus. 

Students of the vocal department of Vassar College, 
under the direction of John W. Nichols, the New York 
tenor and vocal coach, have organized a club for the pur- 
pose of giving monthly concerts at the college, and also 
providing an incentive through practical public appear- 
ances for speedier artistic development. 

The first meeting of the new club was held February 4, 
when officers were elected and future plans discussed. An 
operetta with action, costumes and scenery, is one of the 
possibilities of the near future, and several novelties are 
under consideration, 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator’s Patriotic SERVICE, 

Continuing her musical services at St. Andrew’s M. E. 
Church, Mrs, Bruce S. Keator, the organist, on January 
25, had the following assistants; Helen Besler, Richard 
Keys Biggs, McCall Lanham, Herbert Stanley Sammond 
and Manly P. Boone, all of whom were in the U. S. ser- 
vice. Helen Besler sang a soprano solo, and various ap 
propriate hymns and songs were given. 

N. A. O. Hears ScHLiEpER Quarter. 

February 2, Frederick Schlieder presented his quartet 
choir in a program of unusual and seldom sung ensemble 
numbers for quartet, trio and duet. The quartet consists 
of Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano; Nevada van der 
Veer Miller, contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Edmund A. Jahn, bass. The program was given at the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Fifth avenue and Forty- 
eighth street, and preceding it Mr. Schlieder gave a short 
talk on “The Quartet Choir and Its Accompaniment.” 

There will be a recital, given under the auspices of the 
American Guild of Organists, February 9, at 8:15, at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth avenue and Twen 
tieth street, by George A. West, of Philadelphia. 

HastinGs Is a Bass. 

George Hastings, whose tour in Maine was so success- 
ful, is to be heard at a concert in Aeolian Hall, March 27. 
He wishes to be known as a bass. 
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Cecil Arden Charms Pittsburghers 


On January 16, Cecil Arden, the young contralto of 
the Metrenalienn Opera House, appeared with Salva- 
tore De Stefano in a joint recital in Pittsburgh. Miss 
Arden sang two groups of songs, the first group com- 
prising “O Mio Fernando,” Donizetti; Jomelli’s “La 
Bella Calandrina” and the “Mermaid’s Song,” Haydn; 
while the second one comprised “}’ai Pleurai en Reve,” 
Hue; “Psyche,” Paladilhe, and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Les 
Beaux Reves.” At the end of the concert she appeared 
in ante-bellum costume and, accompanied by Mr. De 
Stefano, on the harp, sang several old Southern melo- 
dies, which gave the audience exceeding pleasure. This 
was Miss Arden’s first appearance in Pittsburgh, but it 
is certain, from the jovial reception which she re- 
ceived, that she will be heard again in this city in the 
near future. 


Forty-five Granberry Pupils in Reital 
A concert by students of the Granberry Piano School 
was given in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 


on Saturday afternoon, January 17, before a very large 
George Folsom Granberry 
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followed by a musical program comprising solo and 
ensemble numbers. The work of the students, whether 
first year or advanced, was at all times satisfying, and 
revealed the serious and painstaking efforts of the 
teachers in the development of the pupils. Throughout 
the various selections this was strongly apparent, for 
the pupils played their respective numbers with excep- 
tional assurance. The work of transposing any work, 
played in ensemble, into any given ee caused much 
surprise. When one considers that first year students 
are able to accomplish this extraordinary feat, which 
was done at this concert, one cannot say too much in 
praise of Mr. Granberry. 

The advanced pupils of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer made. 
a decidedly favorable impression, playing with marked 
precision and musicianly intelligence. The total num- 
per of pupils who participated in this recital was forty- 
ive. 


University of Kansas Series Well Attended 


Lawrence, Kans., January 20, 1920.—The first semester 
of the University year will close the first day of February. 
This semester has been a notable one for the quality of 
the concerts given and for the large audiences which have 

















and interested audience. ' 
opened the program with a short address, which was attended. The University supports a concert course of 
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eight concerts, which this year was opened by Frieda 
Hempel. Before Miss Hempel appeared on the platform 
for her first number, sufficient season tickets had been 
sold to pay the entire expenses of the course and leave a 
balance of $700 in the bank. Practically the full seating 
capacity of Robinson Gymnasium was sold to season 
ticket holders. 

Miss Hempel gave one of the finest recitals ever given in 
Lawrence. She presented a program of unusual merit 
and sang with exceptional tone quality, technic and emo- 
tional expression. Her voice, artistry and personality 
make her one of the greatest recital sopranos in the ers 

A. 


Helene Kanders to Tour to Coast 


Helene Kanders, whose career on the concert stage has 
been a continuous series of successes, won new laurels for 
herself on January 13 when she gave her third New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall. The enthusiastic reception that 
she received from a large and appreciative audience was 
reechoed in the press notices that followed, the musical 
writers of the leading New York papers being lavish in 
their praise. 

Miss Kanders’ program opened with the “Dove Song” 
from “La Nozze di Figaro.” This was followed by a 
section of Russian and Armenian folksongs and some 
familiar Scottish and Irish melodies. The audience ap- 
plauded her singing repeatedly, her reception becoming an 
ovation. 

Miss Kanders, who has a soprano voice of unusual 
power and range, first achieved fame as a prima donna in 
leading opera houses abroad, when she filled with brilliant 
success the leading roles in “La Boheme,” “Pagliacci,” 














HELENE KANDERS. 
Soprano, 


“Mignon,” “La Tosca,” and other operas. In addition to 
her gifts as a singer she has an unusually attractive per- 
sonality. 

A native of California, Miss Kanders had a Russian 
mother and a Belgian father. She had the advantage of 
several years’ European education and musical training. 
In addition to speaking faultless English she is thoroughly 
familiar with several European languages and dialects, She 
has scored many triumphs in European capitals, notably in 
Paris. It was on this account that she was selected to sing 
at one of the important receptions in honor of the Prince 
of Wales during his visit to New York in December last. 

Under the management of Lee Keedick, Miss Kanders 
is about to begin her 1920 tour, which will open in one of 
the principal cities of the Middle West, and will probably 
take her as far as California. That it will be another 
brilliant success is a foregone conclusion. 


Harold Land’s Numerous Bookings 


On January 6 Harold Land, the well known baritone, 
sang for the Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia, Harry Gor- 
don Thunder, conductor. The baritone was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm and this appearance greatly in- 
creased his host of admirers. The following evening he 
appeared at the residence of Dudley Wilson, prominent 
rubber manufacturer, in Trenton, New Jersey, a joint 
recital being given by Mr. Land and Albert Stretch, violin- 
ist, of Trenton. Mr. Land sang French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish songs of the old and modern school, and Mr. Stretch 
played numbers by Bach, Handel, Tartini, Wieniawski, 
Kreisler, etc. Other January engagements of Mr. Land 
are: a concert in Yonkers, with Mme. Hubbard (soprano), 
Hans Kronold (cellist), and Charles Albert er (pian- 
ist), January 13; Lotus Club, New York, January 15; 
Mamaroneck Choral Society, January 16; Roseville, New 
ersey, F pec 18; Stamford, Conn., January 25; Hotel 

laza, New York, January 27. 





McCormack Programs “Sweet Peggy O’Neil” 

John McCormack is using Uda Waldrop’s “Sweet 
Peggy O’Neil” with exceptional success. The com- 
poser is one of the best known accompanists and or- 
ganists on the Western coast. 
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THE NEW ERA 


“Correct Voice Culture for Everyone’’ 


THE PRACTICABILITY OF VOICE CULTURE IN CLASSES 


The Haywood Institute of Universal Song has proven that class instruction in Voice Culture is not 
only practical but that it has its special advantages, some in fact that private instruction does not 


offer. 


The teaching of Voice Culture in Classes must not be confused with sight singing or ear training. It 
pertains entirely to education in the fundamentals of tone production, namely: breathing and breath 
control, articulation, voice control, agility, etc. 





The responsibility is of a physical nature, and the. position of the vocal instructor in the class room is 
q directly analogous to that of the physical director in the gymnasium. Members of the physical culture 
class enter with their individual weaknesses and peculiarities to receive a routine drill that will strengthen 
and upbuild their constitutions. This is also the position of the singing student who enters the voice culture 
class with his individual weaknesses and peculiarities to receive a routine drill that will establish strength 
and a coordinate control of a healthy, flexible condition of the entire vocal mechanism. 








The physical director must deal in generalities and fundamentals. So must the vocal instructor. The 

latter has a wide field for labor, for the generalities of voice culture embrace breath taking, breath con- 
trol, articulation, the attack and sostenuto. All of these must be established for each student, and they can 
be established as well in class as in the private lesson. 








The success of class work depends primarily upon the use of a constructive sequence of vocal exercises. 

They must be the most natural and rational that can be invented to develop the various parts of the 
vocal mechanism. Chiefly they must be free from all possibility of straining the small and sensitive mus- 
cles of the throat. Their value must be proven by years of practical use. Such a sequence of exercises, 
which have been used in the development of many great artists, has been formulated by FREDERICK H. 
HAYWOOD, the prominent New York vocal teacher, and are now presented as a Voice Culture Course 
for Classes under the title 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


In three volumes, twenty lessons in each, this work contains the exercises and theory side by side on 
q the same page. Each student in the class possesses a copy and acquires an understanding of the sub- 
ject that will compare favorably with any other subject taught in class. Written examinations occur at 
every fifth lesson. It is adaptable for use in High Schools, Music Schools, Convents, Singing Societies and 


Industrial Welfare Centres. 


THE FOLLOWING OPINIONS ARE VALUABLE: 





RALPH L. BALDWIN, Supervisor of Public 
School Music, Hartford, Conn.: 

“I am pleased with your methods and course, and 

I can see how it would be practical and successful 

in high school work.” 

GLENN M. TINDALL, Supervisor of High School 
Music, St. Louis, Mo.: 

“The material is arranged in logical order, is well 

worded, and is exceptionally clear and concise in 

method of presentation.” 

DAVID BISPHAM, Baritone and Teacher, New 
York: 

“I consider it to be a simple and direct presentation 

of a difficult subject.” 


DUDLEY BUCK, Teacher of Singing, New York: 
“Your system is most practical, fundamentally 
sound, and therefore productive of most happy re- 
sults. It should prove a boon to Public Schools, 
Convents, etc., where children are taught singing 
in classes, and I certainly hope these channels are 
opened to you. Constructive work with school 
children over a period of two or three years would 
mean the saving of months of preliminary work 
should they desire to continue their vocal studies 
after leaving school, and it would also give them 
the necessary knowledge to enable them to select 
a teacher with some judgment. A vital decision in 
many cases.” 


Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and music supervisors on approval. 


Watch the next NEW ERA page for information regarding the NORMAL COURSES to be conducted 
during the summer of 1920, and read of what has been done in making possible 


““Correct Voice Culture for Everyone”’ 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 


, 810 Carnegie Hall ~ - - - New York, N. Y. 
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RACHMANINOFF SOLOIST 
WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
Russian Pianist Appears at Orchestra’s Home City— 
Third University Armory Concert—Orchestra 
Leaves for California 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 19, 1920.—The third of the 
scries of four concerts given at the University Armory 
took place January 13, with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra as the big drawing card. These concerts are 
patronized to the limit, and beyond, the capacity of the 
armory and the enthusiasm is unbounded. The orchestra 
played the overture to “Leonore,” No. 3, op. 72 (Beetho 
ven), the fifth symphony of that same composer, the 
symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” by Gliere, and the prelude 
to “The Mastersingers.”” Conductor Oberhoffer was at his 
best, and the numbers were all beautifully played 
George Meader, tenor, sang the aria, “Il mio tesoro in- 
from “Don Giovanni,” by Mozart, and displayed a 
On his second 


tanto,” 
fine voice, which he handled artistically 
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appearance he sang a group of songs with the ever effi- 


cient Katherine Hoffman at the piano. These numbers 
were carefully chosen from Schumann, Franz, Wolf and 
Robert C. Clark. They were all well rendered. 

The last symphony concert, given before the orchestra 
left for its annual midwinter tour (to California) took 
place at the auditorium on January 16, with Rachmaninoff 
as soloist. He played his own concerto for piano and 
orchestra in C. minor, No. 2, op. 18, and gave it all the 
depth and grace that one expects from one of the greatest 
living pianists. He responded with innumerable encores, 
including his famous prelude. 

The orchestra gave fine readings of the Brahms sym- 
phony in C minor, and “Roundelay of Spring,” by Debussy, 
and “Spring” by Bloch. The men then quickly packed and 
left for Milwaukee, thence south and west. R. A. 


Herbert Witherspoon Studio Notes 


Following are chronicled the activities of some of the 
Herbert Witherspoon artists who now are appearing be- 
fore the public in concert: 

Of the five artists engaged for the Schola Cantorum 
concert in New York on January 21 four of them were 
from Mr. Witherspoon's studios—Mabel Garrison, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy. Miss 
Hinkle, Ellen Rumsey and Lambert Murphy are scheduled 
to appear at the Toronto Music Festival on February 23 
and 24, while the Herbert Witherspoon artists engaged 
for the Cincinnati Festival in May include Florence 
Hinkle, Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy. Florence 
Hinkle also has been engaged for six performances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
New York, etc., and will sing at ten concerts during the 
month of February. 

Among those of Mr. Witherspoon’s artists who have 
given recitals in the metropolis this season are John Quine, 
Elizabeth Gutman, Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Lam- 
bert Murphy, Ellen Rumsey and Inez Barbour, the last 
mentioned having attracted especial attention on the part 
of the critics, who made particular mention of the marked 
improvement noticeable in her singing. Mabel Garrison 
has been winning new laurels since the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera season and now is the leading colora- 
tura soprano-of that company, She will go on a concert 
tour in February for the remainder of the season, and 
already practically every available date has been booked. 
Lambert Murphy goes abroad to give his first recital in 
London, in May. 











How Old Is A 
Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as 
you Were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 
The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 
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advise you as to just what exercises you should indulge 
in to cure yourself. 
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any time. You will be under no obligation. 
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THE REHEARSAL 
SCHEME IN OPERATION 


(Continued from page 12.) 
in that it will relieve them of the responsibility of judg- 
ing new works from the cursory reading that is possible 
to a busy man. Mr. Boult, for one, will refer each un- 
known to the Fund for a first hearing. 

I asked Mr. Boult regarding the attitude of the orches- 
tral players and learned that their patriotism and pride in 
the home product makes them only too willing to work 
three hours at a stretch at rehearsal rates, without a 
concert to follow. Some of them, perhaps, are incipient 
composers themselves. The consent of the Musical Union 
had, of course, to be secured in advance. There was no 
difficulty about it, in view of the fact that no entrance fee 
is charged for the rehearsals. All of this would seem to 
be good precedent for America, 

I have had occasion, elsewhere, to point out the parallel 
positions of the British and the American composer. Both 
are struggling for recognition. In both cases government 
support or propaganda, as it is done in France, is out of 
the question. The same prejudice exists in the public's 
mind—to some extent quite justified—against native works 
placed on concert programs. Entire programs of British 
or American music are as impossible from a commercial 
point of view as they are undesirable from a moral one. 
it is a fact that the public simply will not go, willingly. 
It even happens, in London, at least, that a portion of the 
public leaves while pieces by Britishers are being played. 

Sure To Brine REsutts. 

Now all musicians know that both in America and in 
Great Britain fine orchestral works are being written at 
the present time. But like all modern works they need 
repeated hearings to be appreciated. One can not blame 
conductors if they are reluctant about this pioneer work, 
especially if the public is none too apreciative, and as no 
one can tell which works, even after repeated hearings, 
will really show the essential spark. Subsidizing orches- 
tras to play American music, as French institutions are 
subsidized to produce French works, may be readily in- 
terpreted as chauvinism, and is, moreover, too much like 
pounding things into the public which it may not want. 
After all, the public has a right to hear what it wants, so 
long as it pays. Here, then, is the scheme that provides 
the hearing, without the obligation to hear. If it does 
nothing more than divide the wheat from the chaff, every 
conductor should welcome it. There is no doubt about the 
composer; he is ready to embrace any opportunity for a 
hearing, before any kind of an audience, so long as the 
medium is adequate. And the public? Well, the public 
will learn. If those who do go and hear these rehearsals 
have their enthusiasm kindled by a new masterpiece, the 
good news will surely spread. There are pioneer listeners 
as well as pioneer composers, and the pioneer is the man 
whom everybody follows in the end. America is the coun- 
try of pioneers, and I have no doubt whatever that this 
scheme, if adopted, will be successful there. We, of 
course, shall not stop at one fund and one orchestra at a 
time. Every orchestra in the country should do its share 
in this work, and as for money—there surely is enough to 
go around. 

[Mr. Saerchinger, in the hurry of his departure for 
Europe, apparently failed to see the notice that this re- 
hearsal scheme will be put into effect in New York 
next April by the New Symphony Orchestra, Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor. The details of these trial re- 
hearsals were published in a recent number of the 
Musical Courier.—Editor’s Note.] 


Novaes Recital on February 14 


The postponed piano recital of Guiomar Novaes in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, has been set for Saturday 
afternoon, February 14, when she will play, among 
other numbers, the Liszt B minor sonata and three in- 
teresting pieces by Albeniz—Evocation,” “Seguedille” 
and “Triana.” In the early part of January Miss No- 
vaes played three recitals in Havana under the auspices 
of the Pro Arte Society. Connecting dates on her re- 
turn trip were booked for the pianist in Charleston, 
Memphis and Birmingham. 


John Warren Erb Opens New Studio 


John Warren Erb, conductor, song coach and accompan- 
ist, has moved from Studio Hall, 220 Madison avenue. 
New York, to his new quarters at 241 West Seventy- 
second street, in the house recently vacated by the Coun- 
tess Festetics. Mr. Erb occupies the two front studios 
on the main floor, and has sufficient space to accommodate 
one hundred people for the recitals of his pupils. Studio 
Hall was sold recently, together with the adjoining house, 
to Anne Morgan, who will establish there her vocational 
institution. For years past this building had housed a 
number of well known musicians. 
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Ovations, Triumphs and Enthusiastic Capacity Audiences 
Everywhere Greet the World Famous Coloratura 


Luisa Tetrazzini 
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songs.—Post-Intelligencer, Jan. 3, 1920. 


earth.—Portland Oregonian, Dec. 30, 1919. 


Salt Lake Tribune, Jan. 10, 1920. 


And then, like the great Patti, she proved her ability to charm equally with the simplest of 


Tetrazzini sings better today than she did a half dozen years ago. She is the greatest colora- 
tura soprano now actively before the public_—Portland Journal, Dec. 30, 1919. 


No such enthusiasm was ever exhibited within the historic auditorium before, unless it may 
have been when Patti sang there.—Salt Lake Herald, Jan. 10, 1920. 


No other living soprano could match that magic voice possessed by Tetrazzini anywhere on 
Her artistry stamps her as without a peer among the living vocalists in this type of work.— 


She demonstrated her right to a foremost, if not the highest place, in the ranks of living col- 
orature sopranos.—Salt Lake Telegram, Jan. 10, 1920. . 


There is only one Tetrazzini. Today Portland is worshiping at her shrine, still under the spell 
of her golden voice.—Portland Telegram, Dec. 30, 1919. 

The combination of power and brilliancy with which she accomplishes her vocal flights is hers, 
and hers alone, and it is sensational.—Seattle Daily Times, Jan. 3, 1920. 











PERSHING AND TETRAZZINI ENACT 
A TOUCHING DRAMA 


General Pays Homage to Boys While Great Diva 
Sings to Them 


A drama that touched swiftly the keys to many emotions was 
enacted at the Recuperation Hospital, Aurora, Tuesday after- 
noon. A great soldier and a great artist threw down the chal- 
lenge gage to hopelessness and suffering. ; : 

General Pershing, the soldier, voiced the promise of the gov- 
ernment to the sick and wounded to care for and train them 
in the vocation best suited to them. : ; 

Tetrazzini, world-famous diva, sang with more feeling and 
power than in the brilliant opera house; her vo.ce, golden liquid, 
clear as the lark’s—exquisite in the fairy tinkle of the chimes 
of laughter. i 

Ther saw General Pershing kiss the hand of the curtsying 
diva after she, wearing the diamond brooch presented her by 
the Italian Red Cross and the gold medals from Italy and 
France for her war work, had sung to the sick.—Denver Post. 


Jan. 14, 1920. 


TETRAZZINI WINS GREAT TRIUMPH 
AS SONG ARTIST 


The most skillful of word rhapsodists with the most lavish 
use of superlatives would find difficulty in describing the 
tremendous ovation given Luisa Tetrazzini at her premiere con- 
cert in Salt Lake Friday night. Her marvelous voice, pure 
music in its golden stream of song, and her charming person 
ality captivated her audience from the moment she stepped on 
the platform. f 

More than 7,000 persons heard the lovely and flexible cadences 
and winging sweep of the great diva’s voice. And whether she 
was singing with full power or with the merest thread of tone, 
her voice conquered the vast reaches of the auditorium with 
magical potency. The merest golden whisper was exquisitely 
audible in the remotest corner of the building. ¢ 4 

Madame Tetrazzini’s two greatest numbers were the ‘Hamlet 
selection and variations on the “Carnival of Venice (Jules 
Benedict), and it was in these that she demonstrated her right 
to @ foremost if not the highest place in the ranks of living 
coloratura sopranos. The “Hamlet” mad scene offered her the 
opportunity of showing her power in all its opulency and bril- 
liancy and demonstrated that she can command a pianissimo 
of a strange and eerie charm as well as summon a deep and 
strident emotionalism. oy ’ 

The “Carnival of Venice” variations, a selection of such 
intricate construction that only a peer of artists can handle 
it with taste, was rendered with ease, assurance and _ bril- 
liancy. The high E at the end of the selection was taken 
unfaiteringly and with a volume which filled the auditorium. 
—Salt Lake Telegram, Jan. 10, 1920. 


DIVA THRILLS BIG SEATTLE 
AUDIENCE 


Tetrazzini Captivates Hearers with Brilliant and 
Powerful Singing 


With top notes still as brilliant and sparkling as the tiara 
that crowned her head, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini came back to 
Seattle last night after an absence of several years. An audi- 
ence that packed the Hippodrome gave her a wonderful welcome 
and in return was properly thrilled. 

Seattle audiences have paid homage to other great coloratura 
since Tetrazzini’s flutelike tones last rang in their ears. The 
combination of power and brilliancy with which she accomplishes 
her vocal flights is hers and hers only. And it is sensational. 
And in the canto di primavera with which she closed her 
second song group last night, her well known trick of 
swelling and diminishing a high and long sustained tone moved 
her audience to wild enthusiasm. 

CONQUEST IS COMPLETE 


With voice unimpaired, Luisa Tetsazzini has lost none of her 
effectiveness as a concert artist.—Seattle Daily Times. 








FLUTE VOICED SINGER THRILLS 
BIG CROWD 


There is only one Tetrazzini. Today Portland is worshiping 
at her shrine, still under the spell of her golden voice. It is 
more mellow than when she last sang here in opera almost six 
years ago, and more brilliant. It is like a pure crystal prism 
which needs but a glint of sunlight to turn it into flashing 
reds and yellows, violets and greens. Her rippling roulades 
and birdlike trills are as clear as ever, and she took high E 
flat as easily as most people would say “How do you do.” Her 
lower register, too, seems to have gained a richer quality 

The municipal auditorium last night was filled to capacity, 
with an overflow audience on the stage and rows of extra chairs 
placed in the balcony passage ways. When she stepped onto 
the stage the thunder of applause that swept the house rivaled 
anything that has ever been heard here.—Portland Telegram, 
Dec. 30, 1919. 


PERSHING MEETS TETRAZZINI 


After a brief talk with the officers of the institution the gen 
eral and his party were escorted to the Red Cross building, 
where already the floor space was crowded by recuperating 
soldiers and nurses. Mme. Tetrazzini, the noted soprano, had 
sung two songs and was urged by the general to sing another 
before he spoke. 

“Je suis content de vous voir encore!"—‘“I am glad to see 
you again,” she smiled, bowing before the general. 

“Oui, oui,”’ he hopelessly shrugged, turning toward her inter 
preter with appealing embarrassment. 

After his speech to the veterans he again sought out the 
singer to thank her for her part of the program. 

“I don’t understand you and you don’t understand me,” he 
said, “but here is a language we both understand,” and raising 
het jeweled hand to his lips he gave it a genuine kiss.—Denver 
Times, Jan. 14, 1920. 
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TETRAZZINI APPEARS IN BEAUTI- 
FUL VOICE BEFORE HUGE 
CROWD 


Famous Colorature Soprano Given Most Enthusi- 
astic Reception at the Auditorium 


Tetrazzini sings better today than she did half ‘a dozen years 

or so ago at her first appearance in Portland, and many of those 
who heard her Monday night in the Auditorium will hold quite 
emphatically that she is the greatest coloratura soprano now 
actively before the public. 
_ Leaving settlement of this question to those in position to 
furnish convincing arguments, it will be recorded, nevertheless, 
in the annals of musical Portland, the concert of December 
29, 1919, was a most auspicious event, in which the adored 
nightingale of the South scored a tremendous triumph.—The 
Portland Journal, Dec. 30, 1910. 


TETRAZZINI WINS TRIBUTE TO ART 


Seattle Audience Gives Ovation to Coloratura 
Soprano 


CONCERT IS TRIUMPH 


Ample proof that four years of concert work abroad, during 
the war period, only served to mellow the art of Mme, Luisa 
Tetrazzini was given last night at the Hippodrome when the 
world-famous coloratura soprano was heard in recital. She was 
accorded an ovation of the kind which only the greatest art 
evokes. 

For her principal number, Mme. Tetrazzini gave the mad 
scene from Ambrose Thomas’ “Hamlet,” a work which lends 
itself admirably to the revelation of her limpid, flutelike voice 
in all of its dramatic power. 

Jules Benedict’s variations on the “Carnival of Venice” con 
cluded the recital. In this air, with its colorful development, 
Mme. Tetrazzini disclosed a flexibility and command of embel- 
lishment which would excite the envy of the most gifted flautist, 
the rich, round tones rolling out in perfectly intoned scales and 
bravura passages. 

And then, like the great Patti, she proved her ability to 
charm equally with the simplest of songs, Flotow's “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” which was her final encore.—Post Intelli 
gencer, Seattle 


PORTLAND FOLK DELIGHTED WITH 
TETRAZZINI CONCERT 


Four Thousand People Assemble in Municipal 
Auditorium to Hear Numbers by Prima 
Donna Soprano 


Tetrazzini was the big vocal star in a concert heard last night 
in the public auditorium. There were 4,000 people present 
according to auditorium officials—with hundreds turned away 
because of inability to buy tickets anywhere in the house 

Applause was tremendous and there were many recalls 

Tetrazzini was in as glorious voice as ever—with maybe 
more effulgent, warm, golden color and volume present. No 
other living soprano, surely, could match that magic voice 
posse ssed by Tetrazzini—anywhere on earth ; 

The concert was one of the most brilliant, most earnest, given 
in Portland in recent years before an audience made up of 
real music lovers. The one great thrill came when she turned 
that glorious voice of hers on her star number, variations on 
the “Carnival of Venice” (Benedict), in which she sang with 
cool, sparkling, lovely ease ‘way up to E in alt. That aria 
made our hearts beat faster.—The Morning Oregonian 
Jec. 30, 1919. 


SOPRANO COMES, SINGS, CONQUERS 


Tetrazzini and Accompanying Artists Respond to 
Many Encores 


Tetrazzini came, was heard, and she conquered conquered 
a great army of Salt Lake’s music lovers by the glory of her 
wonderful voice, the witchery of her faultless technic, the 
strength of her interpretative power and the graciousness of her 
personality. 

The big crowd showed its deep appreciation, not alone of 
the vocal star, but of the assisting artists, by applause that was 
general, hearty and prolonged. 

Tetrazzini’s first number was the mad scene from “Hamlet” 
(Ambrose Thomas), and Tetrazzini made the most of every 
opportunity, with an ease, brilliancy and artistry that stamped 
her as without a peer among living vocalists in this type of 
work. ‘The climax, which is also the finale, calls for a sus 
tained high C that both thrilled and enthralled Salt Lake 
Tribune, Jan. 10, 1920, 


TETRAZZINI WINS MANY ADMIRERS 
BY FAMED VOICE 


Thousands of Utah Music Lovers Attend Concert 
at Tabernacle 


That portion of Salt Lake City’s population who heard 
letrazzini sing at the Tabernacle last evening went music mad 
Vo such enthusiasm was ever exhibited within the historic 
auditorium before, unless it may have been when Patti sang 
there, and that was many years ago. 

It is needless to attempt to describe her voice, her power, her 
method, her magnetism. /t is superfluous to seek language in 
which to praise her. Accepted by the world as one of tts great 
est lwing sopranos, we can only sit at her feet and congratulate 
ourselves that we have paid her the homage due from a music 
loving people-—H, H., m The Salt Lake Herald, Jen. 10, 1920 
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RUMORED MONTREAL CONCERT 
HALL MAY BE A REALITY 


Mischa Elman Gives Recital Before Huge Audience— 
Robert Couzinou Soloist with Grenadier 
Guard Band—Notes 


Montreal, Canada, January 19, 1920,—Rumors are more 
than insistent here regarding a mammoth new concert hall 
for next season. Three well known Canadian capitalists 
are said to be more than seriously interested in the project. 
For many years the city has felt the lack of a suitable and 
adequate place for recitals, visiting and resident artists 
having to fall back on the various hotel halls and theaters, 
and for some time there has been much agitation in the 
direction of an improvement in the conditions. Such 
movements have been sporadic and resultless, however. 
Of late, musical audiences here have been increasing to 
such an unexpected and unparalleled extent that a large 
hall has become an unavoidable necessity. Decisive action 
has at last been taken, and all who are concerned with 
Montreal’s musical welfare are looking forward to the 
actual launching of the scheme, If the hall is ever built 
(and goodness knows it is needed), it must stand as a 
memorial of Canadian music and Canadian spirit. 

Miscna ELMAN IN RECITAL, 

Mischa Elman gave a recital, January 11, before a huge 
audience, persons being seated on the stage at the last 
moment, in the aisles (so far as the fire regulations per- 
mitted), and overflowing into the’ lobby. 

Turn Grenapier GuARDs CONCERT, 

The Canadian Grenadier Guards Band gave the third of 
their six weekly concerts in the Orpheum Theater, Jan- 
wary 11, giving an interesting program in a really work- 
manlike and interesting manner. The ballet music from 
Borodin’s opera, “Prince Igor,” was rendered with splen- 
did effect, Conductor Gagnier’s use of his major and 
minor brasses being very fit indeed, Lalo’s Norwegian 
rhapsody was the closing program number, a rendition of 
skillful modulation and vigorous coloring. Other items 
were Massenet’s “Phédre” overture, Albeniz’s serenade 
and the first movement of Schubert's “Unfinished” sym- 
phony, which was delightfully played. 

The soloist was Robert Couzinou, Metropolitan Opera 
Company baritone, and a singer who came here with the 
approval of Paris, Covent Garden and Monte Carlo. He 
scored an instantaneous success, receiving many recalls. 
His program included many folk songs, and he was re- 
called five times after his “Cherry Time,” by Renard. A 
brilliant sense of tonal economy, together with a marvelous 
torrent of pure sound, stamped Mr. Couzinou as a clever 
singer and delightful artist. His diction was flawless. At 
the end of his part of the program he was compelled to 
add two encores, finally, upon continued and insistent ap- 
plause, giving “The Marseillaise.” The opening bars had 
scarcely been played when the entire audience rose to its 
feet, standing silently until Mr. Couzinou had finished. 

Ina Grange accompanied with more than mere adequacy ; 
she was of the picture and in it, and proved herself one 
of the best accompanists ever heard here. 

OrHer RECITALS, 

The De Gogorza recital was postponed. owing to the bari- 
tone’s illness. The advance sale here was very heavy. 

Much interest is evinced in the forthcoming recital of 
Serge Prokofieff, who plays here this month. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra makes its annual 
Montreal visit in the near future. Harcourt Farmer gives 
his annual Shakespearean recital with musical illustrations 
early in March, 

Notes. 

George Brewer’s series of historical and analytical lec- 
ture-recitals is meeting with keen approval. He is em- 
bracing the history of music from the times of the ancient 
scales, and the polyphony of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, down to the present day. Mr. Brewer is com- 
petent to tackle so staggering an undertaking; and the 
most charming feature of his Wednesday ‘evenings is his 
playing of a number of works, which he previously ex- 
plains and discusses with his audiences, This artist is 
doing decisive and formative work here. 

Vincent Taranto, at one time one of the best known 
musicians in Montreal, died at his home, December 3o. 
He was seventy years old. Tis son, who survives him, is 
Emile Taranto, the violinist. The funeral was widely at- 
tended by musical people. 

The Dubois String Quartet begins its tenth consecutive 
season in February. 

Florence Ferrell has recently returned from a most suc- 
cessful tour through the Central and Eastern States, ap- 
pearing at seventy-five concerts. She has booked return 
engagements in practically each city visited. The soprano 
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if she leaves early in February for Lynn, Mass., to make 
her home there in the future, 

Under the direction of Ernest Kerr, a large volunteer 
choir is making a feature of the Emmanuel Church song 
services, On the 18th an orchestra, with Leon Kofman, 
one of our best violinists and leader of His Majesty's The- 
ater Orchestra, added greatly to the musical emphasis 
of the evening. 

J. H. Shearer and T. P. Bissett announce a joint recital 
of songs and piano music at the Ritz-Carlton, February 5. 
The program to be given will include selections from Cyril 
Scott, Arensky, Bach and Scarlatti, and some operatic 
numbers. 

Lillian Snasdell, the Montreal soprano, whose work is 
extremely well liked here, gave a recital recently at St. 
Catharines, Ont., where she met with marked success in 
the skillful rendition of a program which contained groups 
of modern Russian, American and English songs and 
French and Italian repertory. 

G. Carlyle Duncan, organist, has been transferred from 
Taylor Presbyterian Church to St. Giles East End Choral 
Society, where, it is expected, his influence and talents will 
prove effective in his new sphere. 

Florence Chadwick was the soloist at the annual musi- 
cale of the Frances Willard W. C. T. U., singing Cad- 
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man’s “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” and “I Love the Moon,” 
by Rubens. Marjorie Ramsay was heard in violin solos, 
Mrs, William Ewing sang Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby and sev- 
eral other songs, and Hildreth McLaughlin played Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois,” arranged for the piano. 

Dr. Boris Dunev, who has been seriously ill, undergoing 
five operations, has recovered and has resumed his teach- 
ing. 

The Laberge Musical Bureau announces a recital in Feb- 
ruary at Windsor Hall by Paul Dufault. 

Ben Schezer, a talented young Montreal violinist, gives 
a recital in the same hall Sdcuncy 26. Immediately after 
this concert Mr, Scherzer leaves for England, where he is 
booked to play an extended tour. 

At the last Red Triangle Hut sacred concert Mrs. James 
Laing, accompanied by Miss Ramsay, sang several num- 
bers. Miss Johnston also sang, and the entire audience 
joined in popular hymns. 

The McGill Conservatorium announces a forthcoming 
students’ recital. H. F. 





Martucci Gives Reception for Tirindelli 


A reception in honor of P. A. Tirindelli was given by 
Paolo Martucci at his New York studios on January 
10, at which there were present about one hundred 
guests. An interesting feature of the evening was the 
singing of several of Mr. Tirindelli’s songs by Char- 
lotte Lund and also the playing by Mr. Martucci of 
some of the same composer’s piano compositions. 
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MISCHA ELMAN APPEARS WITH 
SYMPHONY IN MINNEAPOLIS 


May Mukle Also Delights as Orchestral Soloist— 
Thursday Musical Gives Fine Program 


Minneapolis, Minn., January 11, 1920—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra opened the year 1920 with a — 


nificent program at the Auditorium on January 2, in 
which Mischa Elman was soloist. Mr. Elman needs no 
eulogy from this correspondent of the MusICAL 


CourieR—suffice it to say that he was in his best form 
and played ‘the Goldmark concerto in A minor, op. 28, 
with a poetry and beauty that entranced his audience and 
gave him many recalls, 

The orchestra pla ed with the usual skill, the overture 
to “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” by Mendelssohn, and 
the Rachmaninoff symphony, No. 2, in E minor, op. 27. 
Emil Oberhoffer reached all the depths of inspiration that 
the composers express in these two works, and after the 
symphony the audience gave him the ovation of the eve- 
ning. It must be gratifying to have one’s home town so 
thoroughly appreciate the wonderful work that one does— 
and such is Mr. Oberhoffer’s case. 


May Mukte Deticuts as SymPpHony Sovoist, 

The Sunday “Pop” concert held a rare treat in the 
first appearance of May Mukle, cellist of international 
fame, She played the A minor concerto of Saint-Saéns 
with ease and grace, and due regard for all the nuances 
that are found in French music. She has poise, tone, mu- 
sicianship—in fact, she is a great artist. 

The orchestra played works by Wagner, d’Albert, 
Tschaikowsky, Borodin, Saar, Scriabin, and Chabrier, 

OtHer OrcHEsTRA CONCERTS. 

Alfen’s symphony, No, 3, in E major, was the piece de 
resistance on the program of January 9, when the Minne- 
apolis Symphony appeared at the Auditorium in the eve- 
ning. This wonderful work was played with great care 
and splendid effect—Mr. Oberhoffer having attained a 
high ideal in the interpretation, which the players readily 
followed to a well nigh perfect performance. Tschaikow- 
sky’s theme and variations from suite No. 3 in G major, 
op. 55, was another gorgeous work wonderfully played. 
Borowski’s “Three Paintings’—“Portrait of a Young 
Girl,” “The Garden of Night” and “The Festival”—offered 
many colors and sundry nuances that pleased and inspired. 

Tilly Koenen, contralto, sang “Judith’s Song of Victory,” 
op. 20, of Van Eyken and Debussy’s recitative and aria 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue” Her interpretations were 
excellent and her rich voice was heard to fine effect. 

No member of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
has received a more hearty welcome by the public than 
the oboe soloist, Bruno Labate. His appearance, January 
II, at the Auditorium, evoked a veritable ovation, when he 
played the concertino for oboe and orchestra, by Gilhaud, 
and later the “Priere,” by Boisdeffre, and “Villanelle” of 
his own composition. He responded to four encores. Mr. 
Labate’s tone is of beautiful quality and that with his 
artistic interpretations place him in the front rank of liv- 
ing oboists. 

The orchestra was heard in the overture to “Rose- 
munde,” by Schubert; Dvorak’s largo from the “New 
World” symphony, a characteristic suite for strings by 
Schoenfeld, and the “1812” overture by Tschaikowsky. 

TuHurspay Musica, Gives Fine Procram, 

_A very fine program was given by the Thursday Mu- 
sicale, January 8, at the First Baptist Church, when Donald 
Ferguson, pianist, played Beethoven’s sonata in A fiat, 
Annette Yde e sang a group of Norwegian songs and 
a number by Handel, and Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, 
played a group of Kreisler, Wieniawski and Handel num- 
bers. No better program has been given this season. 
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Brooklyn Church Engages Hastings as Soloist 


George Hastings has been engaged to succeed Henri 
Scott as the bass soloist at the Church of the Pilgrims 
(Congregational), Brooklyn. On February 18 Mr. Has- 
tings will give a program of Gilberté composiitons, with the 
composer at the piano, at the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York, and on March 27 he sings at a concert in 
Aeolian Hall. 


Alys Michot Gives Delightful Musicale 


On Thursday evening, January 22, Alys Michot, that 
charming French artist, gave a delightful musicale at her 
New York studios on East Sixtieth street. Robert Couzi- 
nou and Mile Michot were enthusiastically applauded for 
the selections which they rendered. M. L. d’Halewyn, the 
French Consul, and his wife were among those present. 
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SALT LAKE ORATORIO SOCIETY 
GIVES SEVENTH ANNUAL “MESSIAH” 





Prominent Citizens on Newly Elected Board of 
Directors 


Salt Lake City, Utah, January 20, 1920—On New Year’s 
morning at 11 o'clock, the seventh annual performance of 
“The Messiah” was given in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, by the Salt Lake Oratorio Society. Of the soloists, 
two, Evelyn Buehler, contralto, and Dr. W. R. Worley, 
tenor, were of local prominence. Marie Partridge Price, 
soprano, is well known in musical circles of San Fran- 
cisco, while Albert Borrof has demonstrated his ability in 
Chicago and the cities of the Middle West. 

An orchestra of thirty-five pieces accompanied admir- 
ably, with Arthur Freber, concertmaster; J. J. McClellan, 
organist, and John Vissen, trumpeter. The chorus of 250 
voices was well balanced, with the tenor and bass sections 
notably brilliant in technic and tone quality. In addition 
to accuracy and more than ordinary excellence of phras- 
ing, the work was given with a spiritual intensity, which 
had a marked effect upon the thousands of listeners in 
the vast auditorium. 

Squire Coop, the founder of the society, conducted with 
the sureness and ease of the thorough musician. For 
many years it has been Mr. Coop’s ambition to unite the 
varied and often jarring elements of community life 
through the medium of music. It seemed evident that this 
was realized in part, for the performance was more than a 
mere concert; it was an expression of religious enthu- 
siasm voiced by those of widely varying religious beliefs. 

Salt Lake is justly proud of this organization, which 
numbers among its members those of every faith and of 
none, impelled by a common motive, the love of the beau- 
tiful and the desire to present a spiritual message in the 
language of art. 

The newly elected board of directors includes C. Clar- 
ence Neslen, city commissioner; George D. Pyper, man- 
ager of Salt Lake Theater; Mrs. C. H. McMahon, one of 
the city’s most ardent workers in clubs and charitable or- 
ganizations; Henry M. Adkinson, prominent in mining 
circles, with others well known in various forms of civic 
activity. . « a 


Pietro A. Yon in Grand Rapids 


The music loving public of Grand Rapids enjoyed an 
unusual treat recently at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, when 
the eminent organist, Pietro A. Yon, of New York and 
Italy, gave a dedicatory recital on the new Pilcher four- 
manual organ. Mr. You's program embraced the most 
stupendous possibilities of organ music. One could sense 
the suppressed feelings of the audience at the end of each 
number, and only the fact of being in the sacred edifice 
prevented outbursts of applause. 

The Pagella number which was first on the program 
brought out the splendid tones of the instrument, and Mr. 
Yon’s registration was perfect. Each number was played 
at a tempo never before undertaken by any organist in 
that city, according to the reports, the manipulation being 
as clear as human fingers and pedaling could possibly at- 
tain. Mr. Yon expressed himself regarding the perfect 
response of the action of the organ. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of this number was the use of the foundation stops 
without reeds, the beauty and dignity of these being most 
apparent. The Angellelli Tema e Variazioni was a reve- 
lation, the ten variations bringing out the capabilities of 
both player and instrument. The artist’s own interpreta- 
tion of the primitive organ was indeed a treat, being hu- 
morous and clever to a degree. The closing number was 
certainly fine in the pedaling; which brought to a close an 
unusually beautiful program. 

The local press was unanimous in its praise of the litur- 
gical instrument, and also expressed the desire to have 
Mr. Yon again favor Grand Rapids with more recitals. 

A most impressive sight was when the entire congrega- 
tion arose in deference to Bishop Kelly and Rev. Father 
Malone, who escorted Mr, Yon from the sanctuary to the 
organ. 


Dr. Wolle a Busy Organist 


J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., varied his o¥gan recital engagements recently 
by giving a talk on Bach’s Mass in B minor before the 
Women’s Club of Bethlehem. Dr. Wolle, in addition to 
his work in directing the Bach Choir and serving as or- 
ganist of the Trinity Episcopal Church, Bethlehem, has 
had a busy recital season. Among the places at which he 
has given organ recitals are the following: Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J.; Baptist Church, under the aus- 
pices of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.; Packer Me- 
morial Church, Lehigh University, Bethlehem; Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa.; Ward Street Presbyterian 
Church, Paterson, N. J.; Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Zion’s English Lutheran Church, Tain- 
aqua, Pa.; Zion’s Reformed Church, Allentown, Pa., and 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Lebanon, Pa. 


Zerfii Pupil Heard in Recital 


On Sunday evening, February 1, Emlie Spalding, a pupil 
of William Zerfi, was heard in an informal song recital at 
Mr. Zerffi’s studios. Miss Spalding has been studying 
only a little over a year, and it is amazing how well she 
controls her voice and is able to emit a free and flowing 
tone of rich quality. She possesses a contralto of wide 
range and takes her upper tones with no visible effort. 
In the two operatic arias she rendered, one from “La Gio- 
conda” and the other from “Il Trovatore,” she displayed 
fine feeling and style. Two groups of lighter songs 
served to show her interpretative versatility. Mr. Zerfti, 
at the piano, furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 


Tarasova in Russian-Siberian Songs 


Nina Tarasova will give a request program of Russian 
folk songs and ballads at Carnegie Hall Saturday evening, 
February 14. She will feature a group of Siberian prison 
songs, and will be assisted by Mildred Dilling, harpist. 

“The Fall of the Romanoffs” and “The Perils of Pauline” 
combined would hardly equal in thrills the adventures of 
Nina Tarasova, the Russian folk song singer, now in this 


, 
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country, during her last recital tour of her native land. 
The vivid little Russian recently told an interviewer from 
the New York Evening Post that it seemed a part of 
everyday life to her to ride in cattle cars for days, or to 
board a train through the windows, always traveling with 
the chance of death not far away. In a certain town in 
Siberia, where the trouble between the Czecho-Slovaks 
and the Bolsheviki commenced, the train on which Miss 
Tarasova was proceeding to her next concert stopped at a 
station in the wilderness, where only one or two railroad 
employees lived, and remained there three weeks. An- 
other time it was necessary to give the engineer vodka 
to induce him to go on; he took the train at terrific speed 
down grade and around sharp curves, but finally arrived 
in Vladivostok without serious mishap. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet Admired 


An event of much importance in metropolitan musical 
circles was the recital given by Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
S. Carter at 170 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, 
on the afternoon of Friday, January 16. The Elsa 
Fischer Quartet played with its accustomed finish 
Schubert’s quartet in E flat major, op. 125, No. 1; quar- 
tet in G major, No. 1 (Ernest Carter); adagio (Becker), 
gavotte (Gebhard), and as a closing number gave Schu- 
mann’s piano quintet, in which Mrs. Carter assisted at 
the piano. The success achieved by the quartet was 
unprecedented. The young ladies were sincerely ap- 
plauded and complimented by the large and representa- 
tive audience. 


Galli-Curci Presented with Flag 


Fort Worth, Tex., January 14, 1920.—When Galli- 
Curci gave a concert here last evening, under the 
auspices of the Harmony Club, 4,000 people heard her 
and hundreds were unable to gain admission. At the 
close of the concert, the Rev. J. Frank Norris, pastor 
of the church, presented Galli-Curci with a large Amer- 
ican flag, which had decorated the back of the platform, 
in recognition of her having taken out her first Amer- 
ican papers. It was the “war flag” of the church, and 
both the church and the club felt that they wanted to 
pay her this compliment. It is needless to say that 


the singer was much touched by the incident. 
): a 


St. Cecilia Club Gives People’s Concert 


On January 24, the St. Cecilia Club (Victor Harris, 
conductor, and Alfred Boyce, accompanist) presented a 
varied and interesting program at the Washington Irving 
High School in New York, this being the third Saturday 
evening concert in the People’s Symphony Series. Com- 
posers represented on the program were Victor Harris, 
Harriet Ware, G. H. Clutsam, William Arms Fisher, H. 
T. Burleigh, Gustave Ferrari, Renato Brogi, Cecil Forsyth, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Colin Taylor, 
Felix Fourdrain and Charles Gilbert Spross. Several 
violin selections were well played by Helen Helems. 


Caselotti Pupils in Prominent Churches 


Two advanced pupils of Guido H. Caselotti have recent- 
ly been engaged to fill positions as soloists in prominent 
churches. They are Anthony Augenti, tenor soloist at St. 
Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, New York, and Wini- 
fred Vogelins, contralto at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Arthur Middleton Called “Ace of Baritones” 


“Popular” is a much abused word, but it can truly be 
applied in its best sense to Arthur Middleton. He is popular 
with his audiences, which speaks for his art; popular with 
local managers all over the country, which speaks for his 
drawing power, and popular with his fellow artists, which 
speaks for his character. He is devoting his entire time 
to concerts and has what is practically an all-the-year- 
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round season. A Chicago newspaper referred to Mr. Mid- 
dleton as “the ace of baritones.” 


Namara Sings at Two Concerts in One Day 


Few in the audience who heard Marguerite Namara’s 
brilliant singing of the “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and 
Juliette” with the Eastern Division of Army Bands on a 
recent Sunday evening in New York City were aware of 
the fact that the young prima donna had her first re- 
hearsal with this organization only a half hour before the 
concert, and that it was the very first time in her life that 
she had ever sung with a band. To make the feat still 
more remarkable, the favorite singer had already sung one 
concert that afternoon with the Orchestral Society of New 
York at the Century Theater, when she gave a beautiful 
interpretation of the difficult Debussy aria from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” and also the gavotte from “Manon.” Her suc- 
cess with the audiences on both occasions was tremendous, 
and she could have doubled the number of encores that she 
gave, according to the amount of applause received. 


New Whithorne Orchestral Work 


A_new orchestral work, “Adventures of a Samurai,” 
by Emerson Whithorne, will have its first performance 
under the direction of Max Zach, with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, March 12. The score is in the form 
of a suite in four movements, the titles being as follows: 
“In the Temple,” “Consecration of the Bells,” “Serenade” 
and “Busmido.” 

All the motives and themes employed are of Japanese 
origin, although Mr, Whithorne has allowed himself con- 
siderable freedom in their development. A great deal of 
the material was collected by a friend of the composer 
during a long residence in the land of cherry blossoms; 
certain other themes were found in manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 





Schumann-Heink Resumes Tour 
Official word has just been received that Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink has recovered from her recent illness and 
will resume her Western concert tour on February 14. 


Alexander Sklarevski’s Recital Date Changed 

Alexander Sklarevski has changed the date of his 
Aeolian Hall recital from Monday, March 15, to Thurs- 
day, March 18. 
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Maybe the Ouija board can explain also why the 
entra’actes at the opera are so long. 

nace Oe eal 

American composers find the road to fame cov- 
ered with the stones cast at them by the critics. 

~— 

What matters it whether or not Mars is trying 
to talk to us, when New York has such rare stars 
as Mary Garden, Galli-Curci, and Rosa Raisa to 
sing to us? ; 

it may have been noticed how strongly the 
course of music and musicians is taking itself 
westward since the war. Paris is hearing just now 
the Bohemian Quartet and also the violinist Huber- 
mann, who have not visited the French capital since 
before the war. 

A Smith College professor (Northampton, 
Mass.) says that Boston women have the most 
beautiful speaking voices. This is certain to arouse 
protest elsewhere but not in New York, whose 
women admit that they have the most beautiful 
voices. If the Smith College professor is right, 
what then has become of the once so justly cele- 
brated Yankee twang? 

Georges Baklanoff, the baritone, may be said to 
have been the backbone of the first week of the 
Chicago Opera Association’s present New York sea- 
son. With Galeffi ill, the splendid Russian artist 
stepped in and sang leading roles in five perform- 
ances, emerging as fresh, too, at the end of “But- 
terfly” on Saturday evening as he had been at the 
beginning of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” on Monday 
evening. The clou of the week was his splendid 
representation of the title role of Rip Van Winkle. 
For a foreign artist to give so vivid a picture of a 
character so essentially American was remark- 
able. Incidentally Mr. Baklanoff’s English was 
much clearer than that of any of the native singers 
in the cast. 


o-————— 
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Gino Marinuzzt came here from Chicago her- 
alded as a conductor of most unusual attainments, 
and Sunday evening, at the Hippodrome concert 
of the Chicago Opera Association, he had a chance 
to prove his real worth. How many Italian opera 
conductors would choose the Beethoven fifth sym- 
yhony to show what they could do? But that is 
just what Marinuzzi did, conducting it without 
score and obtaining a truly moving and vital play- 
ing of it from his opera orchestra. It was a con- 
vineing feat of musicianship and the audience was 
not slow to appreciate what he had done. There 
was a long continued storm of applause such as 
is usually reserved for famous prima donnas. And 
that is what Marinuzzi is—a true prima donna of 
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the baton, but, thank Heaven, without any of those 
affectations and displays of fractious temperament 
which are only too commonly the accompaniment 
of prima-donnaism. 


—— > 
Better late than never appears to be the motto of 
the student council at Yale, which has just gotten 
around to banishing the favorite Yale song, “Bright 
College Years,” because the tune to which it goes 
is “Die Wacht am Rhein.” Has it become “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” all of a sudden? 
ee eae 


Four operas in one day was the unique record 
of Marie Tiffany, the Metropolitan soprano, on 
Saturday last. In the afternoon she took part 
in the premiére of the new Hadley work, “Cleo- 


‘ patra’s Night,” and in the evening had a role in 


each of the three operas of the Puccini tryptich. 
. SS Sea 


Our correspondent in Oakland, Cal., informs us 
that a six hundred pound bronze bell, dated 1698, 
for which the government of Peru has been search- 
ing for five years, was acquired in 1915 by William 
tosenthal, junkman, and secretly brought to Oak- 
land from an ancient churchyard in Peru. The bell 
is about three feet in height and is cast from the 
top, a bell-making feat beyond the understanding 
of modern brass founders. Its present possessor 
is F. H. MacQuarrie, who intends that the bell shall 
remain in California and in the light of day. In 
addition to a number of crosses, the inscription 
runs: “Ora Pro Nobis, San Augustin,” and “An- 
dres Melendez Mefecit, A. D. 1698.” 


ie 
Said Pierre de Lapommeraye in Le Menestrel, 
apropos of a new suite, “Impressions antiques,” by 
Davico, conducted recently by M. Chevillard at 
the Concerts Lamoureux: “The third number, 
‘Death of a Shepherd,’ consists of some chords in 
the nature of a funeral march, followed by four 
frightfully acute discords, without doubt intended 
to wake the dead.” Without pausing more than 
one second for recollection, we can recall quite a 
lot of music that should be listed in the “wake the 
dead” class and we are grateful to our French col- 
league for suggesting its use; heretofore we have 
regarded all such music as absolutely without a 
mission, either in this world or the hereafter. 
Soliant 


In Mr. Renard’s letter from Sweden, published in 
a recent issue of the MusicaL Courter, his men- 
tion of the fine symphony orchestra at Gothenburg 
recalls an interesting state of affairs which prevailed 
in 1912, when another European correspondent of 
the Musica, Courter called there. At that time 
the late very active conductor-composer, Tor Au- 
lin, was co-operating with the present active com- 
poser-conductor, William Stenhammar. By con- 
tinually alternating their duties as conductors, the 
two men found it possible to give in the one rela- 
tively small city about fifty orchestral concerts each 
year. These concerts were graded in various series 
to suit varied stages of taste and to present educa- 
tional appropriateness for the respective audiences 
they sought to reach. The correspondent at that 
time visited both conductors, only a few weeks be- 
fore Aulin’s death. Aulin had previously suffered 
a paralytic stroke, but was at his desk again, only 
to fall victim to his affliction a while later. It is 
doubtful whether any city in the world ever ex- 
perienced so intensive an orchestral campaign in 
proportion to its relative total population... The con- 
certs all enjoyed a subsidy from the city of Gothen- 
burg. . 

eT el 

Instances of genuine good. feeling between 
operatic artists and a sense of esprit du corps are 
not so frequent that they do not deserve mention 
when one is observed. The audience at the spe- 
cial matinee of “Le Coq d’Or,” at the Metropoli- 
tan last week, was a bit puzzled to discover Mabel 
Garrison and Evelyn Scotney sitting side by side 
among the soloists. Miss Garrison was pro- 
grammed to sing, but when it came time for the 
Princess to begin, it was Miss Scotney who sang. 
It seems that Miss Garrison had a cold which pre- 
vented her from singing, but as Miss Scotney was 
obliged to take her place at very short notice and 
without sufficient time for preparation, Miss Gar- 
rison, who had sung the role many times, willingly 
consented to come to the theater and sit beside 
her so as to take up the burden if Miss Scotney’s 
memory should fail her. It was a very nice thing 
for Miss Garrison to do, and shows that she is 
working for the interests of the Metropolitan and 
net for her own selfish ends; and a tribute is also 
due to the splendid art of Miss Scotney, who, not- 
withstanding her limited time for preparation, did 
not falter once, singing through the entire role— 
a very difficult one—with out slip or hesitation. 
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It seems, according to the Morning Oregonian, 
of Portland, Ore., that prohibition agents are not 
the only variety that are prowling about nowadays. 
Here is a paragraph from its issue of January 20: 

Hotel men understand that a couple of agents are in 
Portland checking up on hotel orchestras, dance-hall or- 
chestras and movie houses to discover whether music is 
being played on which no royalty has been paid. An as- 
sociation of composers in the east want a royalty when 
their selections are played. The hotelmen are awaiting 
developments, which are expected in the form of legal 
proceedings. 


rn, ood 

If the inspired interpretation of mood and text 
of song by means of a freely produced voice makes 
one a singer; if by the word “friend” is meant one 
who was ever ready by word, deed or influence to 
aid some one younger or less fortunate; if living a 
sane, normal life, shedding kindliness and good 
nature among his fellows, makes one a man, the 
late Carl Dufft, oratorio singer, and teacher, was all 
of these and more. It was for these characteristics 
that everyone loved him, and in his passing all shall 
miss a great singer, a firm friend, and a thoroughly 
worth while man, 


picinceesllibiailinns: 

The New York Herald died with last Satur- 
day’s issue and on Friday evening the Herald’s 
home was crowded with every writer who had ever 
been on the paper and could get back for the final 
obsequies, which included the playing of “Taps” 
promptly at midnight, while the entire assemblage 
stood bareheaded at attention, Everybody who 
had ever written for the Herald tried to “make” 
the final edition, if only with a three line squib. 
Paul Morris, the Herald’s regular music critic for 
the last two years, was deprived by illness of the 
honor of writing the final opera notice, which was 
done by Robert Welsh, who has been doing noth- 
ing but music, books and drama for the Ivening 
Telegram. Morris is now going on the Telegram 
as music writer, while Welsh will remain for 
drama, movies and books. (Congratulations both!) 
Among the interested spectators of the funeral was 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Met- 
ropolitan, who came down under the chaperonage 
of William Guard, the opera house press represen- 
tative, who—the dreadful secret is out at last— 
himself used to do music criticism for the Herald, 
many, many years ago. 


How many pianists know that Claude Debussy 
wrote a fantasy for piano and orchestra? It dates 
from 1889, being one of the works sent back to 
Paris by the youth when he was a Prix de Rome 
man, and, for one reason or another, never got any 
“earer a public performance than having its first 
movement played through at a rehearsal of the So- 
ciete Nationale until it was given at the December 
7 concert of the Lamoureux Orchestra, Camille 
Chevillard conducting and Marguerite Long, an ar- 
tist much admired by Debussy, playing the solo 
piano. The work is said to be delightful and one 
may well believe it, for it belongs to a period when 
the composer was young and fresh, long before 
he became the slave of his own formulas and en- 
tered on the long decline which began just after 
“L’Apres-midi.” At the time the fantasy was 
written he was producing some of the best work of 
his career—charming songs and really idiomatic 
piano pieces, original but frank, and free from the 
stylistic mannerisms which detracted from his later 
work. The fantasy is in three movements and the 
andante and finale were especially praised. Who 
will be the first to play it here? 

acini pdiilones 


Those who are sorry that so good a conductor 
as Giorgio Polacco was lost to America will be 
pleased to know of the success, which has been 
his in Paris where he was principal conductor at 
the ill-fated Theatre-Lyrique, which closed its 
doors a short time ago, owing to lack of public 
support. He had the honor of being the first for- 
eign conductor invited to conduct a French work 
in the French capitol. The invitation came from 
Mme. Claude Debussy who after witnessing his 
fine work as a leader of Italian opera, invited him 
to direct the production of her late husband’s 
“Blessed Damosel” on its first production in France 
in operatic form. He also conducted the new 
French opera, “Tarass Boulba,” by Rousseau, one 
of the novelties presented at the Theatre-Lyrique. 
His success in this work resulted further in an in- 
vitation from Alfred Bruneau to conduct a new 
work of his, and still another from Mme. Xavier 
Leroux, to lead a posthumous work of her late hus- 
band’s. Mr. Polacco’s engagement at the Theatre- 
Lyrique called originally for him to conduct only 
the Italian operas, but after his initial success he 
was chosen to put on all the French novelties which 
had been selected for the theater’s repertory. 
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The Curse of the Consonant - 

One of the reasons why singers do not like 
operas in English is because most of the librettists 
write passages like Percy Mackaye, who in his 
“Rip Van Winkle” makes Derrick utter this jaw 
twister : 

Insubordination! Insubordination! This one is guilty 
of infraction; yea, defection and transgression—Room! 
Draw back! Leave her alone, and excommunicated ! 

At another movement Katrina is given the eu- 
phonious lines; 

Aye, bah! 

Bah! to an old ram, who butts me to mate with that 
silly bah-sheep there. 

In the second act of “Rip Van Winkle” little 
Peterkee says to his companion: “I wish we were 
at home,” and sad to state, the audience tittered 
loudly. That was orie of the few phrases, by the 
way, which we were able to understand, The rest 
of the text, as enunciated by Russian Baklanoff, 
French Dufranne, and Coutreuil and Huberdeau, 
Greek Nicolay, and American Evelyn Herbert, 
Edna Darch, and Emma Noe, sounded to us like 
so much gabble and balderdash. 


The Ripping of American Opera 

The changes which Percy Mackaye made in the 
original Rip Van Winkle legend added nothing to 
it in interest or effect. In fact, the bringing to- 
gether of Rip and the ghostly Hendrick Hudson, 
the frequent appearances of the latter, and the lit- 
eralness with which the supernatural happenings 
were motived and explained, made for dullness and 
boredom. 

For some reason or other, American librettists 
and composers nearly always seem to like to deal 
with mysticism, the spirit world, and legends that 
smack of the supernatural. It is a strange ten- 
dency in this prosaic land of fact and utilitarian- 
ism. Italians and French writers have the knack 
of elevating the doings of even their peasants into 
the realm of tragedy and often of poetry. 

As an observant lady remarked at the “Rip Van 
Winkle” premiere: “The peasantry of Europe is 
picturesque. America has no peasants, but only 
business farmers. They are far from picturesque, 
with their overalls, flapping straw hats, suspenders, 
hob nail boots, and tobacco chewing. No one could 
imagine them singing in the fields, or standing 
about en masse in front of the village tavern and 
chanting drinking or other festive ditties. The 
American farmer whistles between his teeth or 
picks out ‘Turkey in the Straw’ on a mouth har- 
monica, when he is not fiddling ‘The Mocking Bird’ 
or rattling the ‘clappers.’ He is not a figure for 
opera, but for vaudeville and burlesque, where the 
mere appearance of Silas Corntassel or Jeb Oat- 
cake, adorned with half a suspender or a wisp of 
jutting chin whisker is enough to send the specta- 
tors into shrieks of laughter.” 

The lady is right, and perhaps because the ro- 
mance is absent in the ordinary routine of Ameri- 
can life, the opera writers so frequently resort to 
mythological legendary, and ghostly material for 
suggestion and inspiration. 

DeKoven’s music shows that the “Rip Van 
Winkle” story did not stir his imagination hotly 
or lift him to any remarkable musical expression. 
He was far more in the grand opera frame of mind 
when he wrote “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” with 
its slim but nevertheless human plot of whimsical 
love intrigue. “Rip Van Winkle” has half a dozen 
good vocal tunes in ballad form, some pretty inter- 
mezzos and dance melodies, and here and there an 
episode of orchestral characterization, not very 
complicated or clever. The whole score is what 
experts term “light,” and it does not depart far 
from the style of romantic operetta. DeKoven 
evidently realized the limitations of his work for 
he calls it a “folk opera.” There is no such thing 
in America, because we have no real folk lore or 
folk songs. Perhaps that is what is the matter 
with us. 

Withal there is no reason for permanent pessim- 
ism. “What is not, may be,” said an author whose 
name is unspeakable until after the peace treaty is 
signed. We have every hope that some American 
librettist sooner or later will hit upon a good plot 
and relate it in interesting and singable form, and 
that some American composer will set. the work to 
music suitable as best sellers for the recording 


companies—particularly if delivered by Caruso, 
Farrar, Garden, Raisa, or Galli-Curci. 
The Case of McInnes 

In a recent issue of Musical Canada there is an 
article called “New York on McInnes,” in which 
the following passages interested us greatly: 

With almost laconic brevity the MusicaL Courter re- 
ports that: 

j. Campbell-McInnes, an English baritone, made his American 
debut in a song recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, November 
28. He sang numbers by Carissimi, Purcell, Bruneau and Hahn, the 
four Biblical songs of Brahms to English text, and a group of songs 
by English composers. The quality of Mr. McInnes’ voice is agree- 
able, and he displayed a decided talent for interpretation. T. Ter- 
tius Noble furnished sympathetic accompaniments, 

From the phraseology we gather that the reporter must 
have been in about the same spot that evening with the 
critics who said that the third of. Puccini’s triology of 
small opera was fine—when as a matter of fact they had 
all got weary and gone home after the first two. “Quality 
agreeable” and “decided talent for interpretation” are in- 
fallible signs of absent treatment in criticism. 

What happened to McInnes in New York was typical 
of what happens to any artist who goes to break in there 
without the usual set of weapons. New York is a musical 
pill-box inhabited by—in the main—avaricious managers, 
some philistine impresarios, blase and rather cynical critics 
of great ability and inexorable box-officers. When this 


. combination phalanx puts down its customary barrage on 


the approach of any new artist, the only thing to do is to 
stand still, hold up your hands and let the gang rifle your 
pockets. We exempt most of the regular critics from this 
connection with the box office. But the musical press is 
a tied institution. McInnes did not advertise. Therefore 
the musical press gave him a rather cold douche; as cold, 
be it said, as the reception by his audience was warmly 
enthusiastic. 

First of all we endeavored to verify—not that 
we doubted it, however—whether the MUSICAL 
Courier reporter had been at the concert, and 
when we questioned him he reminded us that we 
had asked for a special private report on Mr. Mc- 
Innes’s abilities, for we knew him to be a debutant 
here and were anxious to have him properly ap- 
praised for our own information. The reporter 
gave us a memorandum after the concert and when 
it was exhumed from our files the other day we 
read: 

I do not think this artist will do much here. He has a 
certain talent as an interpreter, but the voice itself is 
nothing unusual, Whenever he has sustained singing to 
do there is a bad tremolo. His diction is not clean either 
in French or English. The manager himself was doing 
the loudest applauding. 

The reporter did not believe his private note 
ever would be published or he most certainly 
would have written it in a different manner. A 
comparison of the private report and the one that 
appeared in the MusicaL Courier is sufficient evi- 
dence that there was not only no malice on the 
writer’s part but that he even went out of his way 
to say something pleasant about the newcomer. 

What Musical Canada says about the New York 
managers, critics, and public is too foolish to need 
refutation, especially when it is expressed with 
such palpable anger and with such ill advised in- 
temperateness. . 

The question of the musical press is of more 
moment to us, because Musical Canada says 
libelously that Mr. McInnes got a cold reception 
because he did not advertise. Leaving aside the 
MusicaL Courier review of the gentleman’s con- 
cert, let us see some of the things the New York 
dailies said about him: 

World: “His voice is not always satisfactory nor 
of agreeable quality.” 

Herald: “His voice is uneven in range with some 
good tones when properly produced. His program 
was not sufficiently varied. The noble beauty of 
the Brahms songs was not brought out by the 
singer.” 

American: “Slight throatiness apparent in the 
early part . his diction lacked the valuable 
asset of clarity.” 

Sun; “Disclosed limited vocal skill. In Caris- 
simi’s air his style was inadequate, as it was again 
in modern French songs, where there was little 
color. His singing was generally in tune.” 

Times: “His tone was marred by tremolo, his 
diction weak. For the Brahms songs he had no 
sufficient range of emotional expression.” 

Of course some good things were also written 
about Mr. McInnes, but the foregoing passages 
prove that there must have been plenty of open- 
ings for legitimate criticism. 

And by the way, if one “breaks into New York 
with the usual set of weapons,” among which 
Musical Canada counts advertising in the music 
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papers, then why in the name of common sense 
didn’t Mr. McInnes advertise in them? It is no 
crime to advertise in the music papers and they 
do help artists immeasurably in a business way. 

Assuming that Mr. McInnes had made a sen- 
sation at his New York recital and received super- 
latively good reviews in the dailies, how, except 
through the music papers, would the story of his 
success reach, for instance, Bangor, Me.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Seattle, Wash.; San Diego, Cal.; 
Meridian, Miss., and Adrian, Mich. ? 


Variationettes 


Not all the gems of opera glitter on the stage. 
Ree 
In “Cleopatra’s Night” the librettist makes the 
hero sing “ my Queen of Queens. As if 
one loved a star far-furled in the limitless spaces. 
For months, in secret, have I fed on its mysterious 
sweetness until my senses swoon through sheer suf- 
feit of ecstasy.” It is lucky that Orville Harrold, 
who sings the role, does not lisp. 
Rre 
Dorothy Follis wishes to know whether the final 
rehearsal of “Aphrodite,” as given by the Chicago 
Opera, is to be called an “undress rehearsal.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


New York was looking forward to hearing two 
American sopranos with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, both of whom come from New York. 
They were announced in the prospectus for the 
present season at the Lexington, although they 
have not so far been included in any of the per- 
formances. They are Nina Morgana, coloratura 
soprano, who was well liked in Chicago in this, 
her first season with the company, and Dorothy 
Jardon, who made a distinct hit with her imper- 
sonation of “Fedora.” It is most sincerely to be 
hoped that the management will find some place 
for them before the New York season ends. 


rs 
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ON WRITING JUDICIOUSLY 


Too many writers on musical subjects fail to 
consider the public for which they write. They 
usually take it for granted that they are writing for 
friends who already agree with them and they let 
their enthusiasm run away with their logic. They 
make statements which men of musical experience 
can understand and forgive, but which cause some 
of the most thoughtful, though unmusical, readers 
to doubt the sanity of musical enthusiasts. The 
well known reply of Dr. Johnson to Boswell has 
appeared in the Mustcat Courter several times, 
and most of our readers know it already. Probably 
the readers sided with Boswell and put a black 
mark against Johnson. In 1777, when Johnson was 
sixty-eight years of age, and the most famous 
literary man in England, Boswell told him that a 
certain air on the violin affected him to such a de- 
gree, “as often to agitate my nerves painfully, pro- 
ducing in my mind alternate sensations of pathetic 
dejection, so that I was ready to shed tears; and 
of daring resolution, so that I was inclined to rush 
into the thickest part of the battle.” A musician, 
writing for musical readers, could make such state 
ments as Boswell made without fear of criticism. 
Johnson, however, though a man of great intellect, 
possibly a genius, but without a taste for music, 
could not understand Boswell’s emotional fervor’ 
and he simply said: “Sir, I should never hear it if 
it made me such a fool.” The mistake that Bos- 
well made was to pit his feeling against Johnson's 
thinking. And that is the mistake which too many 
writers on musical subjects make when they write 
for the general public. 

Enthusiasm for the art must of course inspire 
the writer. He must not lose his balance, how 
ever, and cast all logic to the winds, forgetting 
facts and common sense when writing an article 
or essay with the intention of interesting the 
general public in music. Boswell did not give 
Johnson a greater love for music by describing its 
effect on the emotions. No writer does any good 
for music who causes the reader to exclaim: “Gir, 
I should never hear it if it made me such a fool.” 


>— 


“Yes sir,” said the Old Settler, “I have been 
going to the concerts for thirty-five years but have 
never heard anybody play the last few measures 
of the Liszt E flat Concerto.” 

“What, you always had to run out and catch 
your train?” inquired the sympathetic listener. 

“No, I always stayed, but the orchestra drowned 
out the pianist. I enjoyed seeing the pianist paw- 
ing the air and the piano, but I never heard any 
souné but the orchestra.” 
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PIRATES AND OTHERS 


In this time of general national and international 
confusion, it may be well to while away an hour 
considering some of the arts which have ever been 
employed for getting possession of something which 
belonged to somebody else. 

Up to the beginning of the world war the Cen- 
tral European countries had an almost complete 
publishing monopoly of the symphonic literature 
that was played in America. The circumstance 
that many orchestral works from France and 
Russia were included in this, hardly altered the 
fact, because nearly all the Russian and French 
works were engraved in Leipsic, Mainz, Berlin or 
Vienna. Even the large works by MacDowell, al- 
though nominally issued by an American publisher, 
were engraved and printed in Leipsic. 

Similarly, the operatic literature, then as now, 
was almost completely a monopoly of our allies, the 
Italians. Whatever may be the exact moral status 
of their monopoly, whether inimical or beneficent 
toward our delayed operatic Americanism, it would 
he nonsense to presume that except on account of 
this business monopoly the great operatic institution 
on Broadway would hold so doggedly to its Latin 
repertory. There is absolutely no virtue in the 
counter claim that opera must be given in its 
original and untranslated text, since every Europ- 
ean country, including Italy and France, give opera 
only in the language of the auditors. Does anyone 
suspect that Wagner opera in German ever received 
any consideration in Italy or France? And _ yet, 
by tradition one would expect that those operatic 
specialists would observe all the polite rules of the 
game, in all their artistic niceties. And, according 
to New York tradition, the supreme nicety is to 
sing untranslated texts. 

There have been but two elements in the publish- 
ing business which in any way ameliorated the 
conditions of monopoly as above outlined. The 
principal one of these has been the school music 
literature, in the elaborate form in which if first 
came to be issued about twenty years ago. Not 
one of the European countries ever issued a school 
music series that would favorably compare with the 
poorest American set that appeared during the 
period. Our kind neighbors across the Canadian 
border soon realized the great value of these teach- 
ing publications, and as soon as some of the song 
texts could be altered from United States patriotism 
to patriotic Canadianism, they gladly availed them- 
selves of this literature. 

The other chief element of comfort in our condi- 
tion has been that which is represented by our 
rapidly growing literature of American concert 
songs. A nation of a hundred million people finally 
had need of something intimate to our own Ameri- 
can musical psychology. A decade ago a song.artist 
giving a recital in any American city had great 
diffeulty in making up a group of English-text 
songs to stand well in juxtaposition to the foreign 
songs which predominated. Now such songs are 
to be had in profusion. 

Coming directly to the less polite phases of in- 
ternational business, a study of music publishing 
history will show that for a long. time preceding the 
era of general international and universal copy- 
right, the arts of piracy were practiced with heavy 
hand, and nearly every nation, including our own, 
was highly skilled therein. As to America’s guilt, 
‘ onc of the most nearly classic and ideally repre- 
hensible instances was the first American perform- 
ance cf the Brahms requiem, sung and played from 
pirated notes made in this country. Among the 
other important sufferers from the lax arrange- 
ments among nations was Edward Grieg, who re- 
ceived practically no income from the vast sale 
which his works enjoyed in this country. But for 
a great number of years after the first conventions 
hetween nations, many composers still failed to ap- 
ply for copyrights, and remained exposed to un- 
authorized reprint by foreigners. 

One of the most profitable of all seasons of 
pirating in music was that enjoyed about a half 
century ago by the Russians. At that time it was 
their recent allies, the French, who suffered most, 
since the period was that of some extraordinarily 
successful light operas which traversed the entire 
world in most profitable popularity. Because of 
that great feast, enjoyed from unpaid concessions, 
the Russians preferred to remain outside of all 
international publishing conventions for some de- 
cades after the other principal nations had mutual- 
ly brought themselves under foreign restrictions. 

Following the war of 1870, between France and 
Germany, the French workers in music literature 
seized a great many of the Teutonic new and classic 
works, set them to French texts, and issued them in 
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every practical form for use among the schools and 
the plain, workaday music life of the French people. 
Austria, as one of the last to enter international 
copyright conventions, was another country which 
loverl to pirate and be pirated. 

As to the early prospects for international trade 
in music, America may hold the definite gain it 
has made through the long disturbed conditions 
imposed by the world war. Even before the war 
it had become physically and economically impos- 
sible to import and play all of the work being pub- 
lished abroad. Thus the American needs in music 
had at least started to displace import, and now, by 
the hand of fate, our American composers still more 
easily come into commercial favor. 

—_—_«,—- 


PRECOCITY 


Hans von Buelow is credited with saying that 
when the infant prodigy grows up the prodigy 
disappears and the infant remains, This is too 
often the fate of the wonderful little boys who 
excite so much comment during their brief day. 
There is no doubt but that precocity is a form of 
mental disease. In Chambers’ “Book of Days,” 
published in Edinburgh in 1863, a medical author- 
ity of the period is quoted as saying that “in a 
precocious child, the exercise of the intellect, 
whether in lessons or otherwise, should be discour- 
aged and controlled, not, as it too often is, stimu- 
lated, if there be any sincere desire that the child 
should live.” Particularly liable to premature ex- 
haustion are the young musical prodigies who have 
the nervous and emotional excitement of concert 
work added to the mental strain of learning and 
remembering new works. Small wonder is it that 
so few of them are able to grow up into moderately 
strong men and remain wonderful musicians when 
they cease to be children. Liszt, for instance, was 
a wonder in childhood, youth, manhood, and age. 
Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, on the other hand, 
were not able to stand the strain of manhood after 
their wonderful performances as boys. Turning 
from music for a moment, we find that the Danish 
boy, Christian Heinecker, was one of the most ex- 
traordinary examples of precocity known to the 
historian. He was born February 6, 1721. At the 
age of ten months we are told that he could speak 
and repeat every word he heard. When he was 
but one year old he knew by heart the principal 
events narrated in the Pentateuch. The history 
of the Bible, including both the old and new testa- 
ments, he mastered in his second year. He could 
reply to most questions on universal history and 
geography when he was three, and he had also 
learned to speak French and Latin. In his fourth 
year he studied the history of religion and the 
church and reasoned clearly on the subjects of his 
studies. ‘He was taken to the King of Denmark at 
Copenhagen, who proclaimed him a wonder. How 
true this story is we do not pretend to know, but 
we were not surprised to hear that this remarkable 
young person was unable to continue his studies 
very long, as he had the misfortune to die when he 
was four years and five months old. We conse- 
quently fail to see what advantage this fellow 
countryman of Hamlet derived from having his 
intelligence so highly concentrated at the start. 

J. J. Rousseau did not mean what he said in 
“Les Confessions” when he remarked that as a child 
he was extraordinary and that only when he be- 
came a man was he of ordinary powers. He was 
far too much impressed with his own greatness and 
importance to consider himself anything but a 
genius. But he shows that he was aware of the 
usual fate of infant prodigies. 

We have heard so much about the precocity of 
the great masters in music that we hardly think it 
worth while rehashing their wonders for the thou- 
sandth time. In fact, we can better serve our pur- 
pose by considering the lives of a few musicians 
who really did cease to be remarkable when they 
grew up. We quote herewith from Chambers’ 
“Book of Days,” a work long out of print, we be- 
lieve. 

Charles Wesley, son of a well-known clergyman 
of the same name, and nephew of the better known 
founder of Methodism, was born at Bristol on De- 
cember 11, 1757. Almost from his birth his mother 
quieted and amused the infant with her harpsi- 
chord... . His mother used to tie him in a chair 
at the harpsichord, where he would amuse himself 
for hours together. When only two years and nine 
months old, he astonished his parents by playing a 
tune in correct time. Soon afterward he could 
play any air he chanced to hear, with a true bass 
added, as if spontaneously, without study or hesi- 
tation. He then seemed to have little respect or 
reverence for any one not a musician.... As 
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not infrequently happens in cases of premature de- 
velopment, the flattering promises of youth were 
not fulfilled. Charles Wesley soon became an ex- 
cellent player on the organ and harpsichord. In 
early life he was brought under the notice of George 
III, and often had the honor of entertaining the 
royal leisure by performances of Handel’s music. 
Of great moral worth, amiable qualities, and sim- 
plicity of manners, Charles Wesley made many 
friends in his day, though as a musician, were it 
not for his precocious exhibition of talent, he would 
be now quite forgotten. After attaining a certain 
degree of excellence as a performer, he remained 
stationary. None of his compositions ever soared 
above mediocrity, and the height of his eminence 
was the appointment of organist to the fashionable 
Church of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

William Crotch was born at Norwich, in July, 
1775. His father was a carpenter without a knowl- 
edge of music, who nevertheless was ingenious 
enough to build himself an organ on which he man- 
aged to play a few church tunes. About Christ- 
mas, 1776, when the infant Crotch was not more 
than a year and a half old, he manifested a great 
liking for music, even leaving his food when the 
organ was playing. When he was two he would 
touch the keynote of his favorite tunes to induce 
his father to play them. He heard a lady of skill 
play his father’s organ and he at once attempted 
to play a tune himself. When he was two years 
and three weeks old he managed to play the simple 
tune of “God Save the King.” In a day or two 
he added an agreeable bass. By the time he was 
three he could extemporize the bass to any melody, 
whether performed by himself or others. And 
what became of William Crotch? He never be- 
came more than a church organist and Mus. Doc. 
Thousands of students who have shown no talent 
at all as children and nothing of great promise at 
twenty-five have accomplished as much. The old 
Edinburgh authority adds very wisely that “pre- 
mature musical powers, like other precocious dis- 
plays, seldom realize the anticipations they gave 
rise to, Nature may sometimes be exhausted or 
enfeebled by too early efforts, or when that is not 
the case, the energy of her operations may be im- 
peded by early ch Sn ain 05 or injured by an 
injudicious course of study. Genius, particularly 
in music, is liable to restriction by ill-chosen mod- 
els, injudicious praise, want of good counsel.” 

Those of us who have had even less than twenty- 
five years of concert experience can easily recall a 
dozen or more of wonderful children and young 
artists whose careers seemed very rosy but whose 
courses were less and less promising as the years 
sped by till the names dropped one by one from 
the programs of each succeeding season. What 
has become of the host of wonder children of 1895? 
Some of them are dead, unable to stand the strain. 
Many are ordinary good musicians, useful, respect- 
ed, but no longer wonderful. A few have lost the 
prodigy and remained the infant, as Buelow re- 
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RAW MATERIAL 


We were reading a communication to the Tribune 
the other day, anent the proposed Plumb plan. 
Said the writer; “If the figures offered by the train- 
men are correct, they could buy the railroads on 
credit and pay for them out of the earnings of the 
property. That’s about as cheap as you'll ever buy 
anything these days.” And we immediately thought 
of the music publishers. Of course publishing mu- 
sic is a gamble. A composition may sell in great 
re it may not sell at all. However, we 

ail to recall any music publishing house of any 
importance that has failed in the last decade or so 
and the natural conclusion is that music publishing 
pays. Why shouldn’t it? The music publisher is 
one of the few manufacturers who has his raw 
material furnished to him free and—as the train- 
men would do under the Plumb plan—pays for it 
out of the earnings, if there are any. 

We have little sympathy with the composers who 
are always complaining about being neglected by 
the publishers. Our experience has been that the 
publisher is very willing to take a chance on any- 
thing that promises a fair return and a good many 
things that do not. But not very much of a chance 
after all, for the composer furnishes him with the 
material, signs away all his rights to his own crea- 
tion without receiving one cent for them, and then 
sits down, for months or perhaps a year, to await 
the ten per cent return that may come—or may 
not. Our idea is.and always has heen, that the pub- 
lisher should pay a reasonable amount down on 
signature of every royalty contract, just as is done 
when any other sort of a contract is signed, this 
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amount to represent an advance payment on royal- 
ties. Twenty-five dollars would be a reasonable 
figure, and if the royalties never reached the sum 
of twenty-five dollars—many a good composition 
has fallen short of that record—the composer would 
at least be assured of some return for his work. 
Someone may object that, if the work is bad, it is 
not worth even twenty-five dollars, but the answer 
is that if the - is not willing to back his 
judgment in selecting the composition to the extent 
of that sum in actual cash, it were better not to 
accept the manuscript. There is considerable com- 
plaint that publishers put out altogether too much 
music, a complaint that is founded on a goodly pro- 
portion of truth. This excessive output is not to 
be wondered at and is very likely to continue as 
long as signing a royalty contract means, for the 
publisher, securing his raw material free of charge 
and gambling at the expense of the composer’s 
brains and time. 

Still another variation of this is the refusal on 
the part of some houses to accept compositions on 
anything but a royalty basis. Often composers 
needing cash (how often!) or anticipating from the 
nature of their composition a limited sale, prefer to 
take a modest sum in hand rather than to wait for 
two or three years on the chance of collecting a 
slightly larger one in driblets ; but some firms refuse 
to buy outright. An instance came to our attention 
a short time ago in which a well known house 
accepted several manuscripts, but when the com- 
poser offered to sell outright, refused to take them 
except on a royalty basis. If they were worthy of 
eeceptance, they certainly were worth paying for. 

How about a little more of the sporting instinct. 


friend publishers? 
wainsacniellicaimesaiay 


CHOPIN AND DEMOSTHENES 


Who was Elsner? He was a music teacher in 
an unimportant Polish town about a century ago. 
He might never have been heard of beyond the 
boundaries of his Warsaw if one of his pupils had 
not been Frederic Chopin. Is it too much to say 
that Chopin would never have been heard of if 
Joseph Elsner had not been his teacher? Probably 
it is, ‘for it is hard to believe that Chopin would 
have remained in obscurity, teacher or no teacher. 
Yet no less weighty an authority than Liszt said of 
Elsner that he “taught Chopin those things which 
are the most difficult to learn—namely, to be ex- 
acting to one’s self, and to value the advantages 
that are only obtained by dint of patience and 
labor.” Well, perhaps Chopin might have learned 
all that, without the counsel of Elsner. The 
fact remains, however, that Chopin studied with 
Elsner, and Liszt says Elsner taught Chopin 
well. Chopin must have been very exacting to 
himself or he could not have learned to invent 
and play passages which Moscheles and Kalbren- 
ner could not perform. Who taught Chopin how 
to finger his peculiar passages which are unlike all 
the passages known to the teachers who were sup- 
posed to teach him? Chopin must have taught 
himself. 

It is hardly necessary at this late date to write 
platitudes about Chopin. Our object is to make 
the music student believe that unless he teaches 
himself, no music teacher is going to make an 
artist out of him. The pupil who has no object 
but to satisfy his teacher will not become one of 
the eminent artists of the day. As a matter of 
fact, most of the famous teachers in the world 
are more exacting than their pupils are, simply be- 
cause they know more about the necessary work 
and have a greater experience in musical style. 
But the pupil of natural talent for music and of 
intelligence as well learns early to criticise him- 
self. 

Who among the friends of the boy Demos- 
thenes would have believed that his name was to 
resound forever in the annals of fame as the great- 
est orator of Greece? He was too poor to pay the 
fees of lsocrates; he stammered, he made con- 
tortions when he spoke, his voice was feeble. 
Nothing saved him but the principles which Elsner 
afterwards taught to Chopin—‘‘to be exacting to 
one’s self, and to value the advantages that are 
only obtained by dint of patience and labor.” Ac- 
cording to Lempriere, he was a tyrant to himself. 

“To free himself from stammering, he spoke 
with pebbles in his mouth; and removed the dis- 
tortion of his features, which accompanied his ut- 
terance, by watching the motions of his coun- 
tenance in a looking glass. That his pronunciation 
might be loud and full of emphasis, he frequently 
ran up the steepest and most uneven walks, where 
his voice acquired force and energy; and on the 
sea-shore, when the waves were violently agitated, 
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he declaimed aloud to accustom himself to the 
noise and tumult of a public assembiy. He also 
contined himseif in a sub.erranean cave, to devote 
himseif more closely to studious pursuits; and to 
eradicate all curiosity of appearing in public, he 
shaved one-half of his head. In this solitary re- 
tirement by the help of a glimmering lamp, he 
copied and re-copied Thucydides’ ‘History of the 
Peloponnesian War’ as a model for his own style 
and was continually occupied either with this, or in 
declaiming or composing. 

He was exacting to himself with a vengeance! 
But was not his reward well worth the trouble? 
His fame today is even greater than it was twenty- 
two centuries ago.’ No doubt there were other 
young men of that period who would have liked to 
be orators, but who could not bring themselves to 
give up games and boating, dancing parties, and 
walking with the girls of Athens in the moonlight 
of a summer’s night. : 

Probably the competition is keener now than it 
ever was before in the history of the world. The 
technical demands today are immensely greater 
than they were in the days of Clementi and Hum- 
mel, and they were considered marvelous execu- 
tants in their time. Every conservatory student of 
the violin plays Paganini’s etudes and caprices, and 
no one is astonished. All the more reason then 
that the young musician, who hopes to be ac- 
claimed as a master artist by the world, must make 
long and bitter sacrifices. He cannot fill himself 
with food and drink and go in for a good time gen- 
crally while he overtakes the greatest artists with 
a few hours of half-hearted practice. He must be 
full of his subject, concentrated upon it, relentless 
in his struggle with his weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings. ‘The greatest of teachers cannot give him a 
technic. All the money in America cannot buy 
the skill to play Raff’s “Cavatina,” or Braga’s 
“Angel’s Serenade” on the violin. But several of 
the greatest artists now before the public have had 
almost no instruction worthy the name. They 
prove daily that a Demosthenes need not pay the 
fees to learn the art of Isocrates. And how many 
thousand little Demostheneses make out nothing 
with the costliest instruction of the best Isocrateses ! 
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A PARABLE 


Once upon a time, probably a long time ago in 
the ichthyosaurus age, there was a turtle who, or 
which, became one of the greatest pianists of the 
period. It is irrelevant to our subject to inquire 
about the make and model of the piano. We are 
concerned only with the turtle who, or which, 
played the piano so remarkably. This turtle was a 
highly strung, extremely nervous creature that suf- 
fered untold agony before a recital, not because of 
the critics who could not play at all, or on account 
of the amateurs who thought they knew it all, but 
just because the nervous tension was high. Many 
a time did the turtle bless the hardy, bony 
case into which it could retire whenever the nerves 
got out of hand. It considered itself more fortu- 
nate than several of its rivals which had no hiding 
place and had to make a display of their nervous- 
ness whenever they appeared in public. The goose 
could not keep its flesh from creeping when it start- 
ed to sing and several of the string and woodwind 
players trembled violently. Yet the triumph of the 
turtle was short lived. Imagine its amazement to 
read in the newspapers of the period, such as they 
were, that the turtle gave no sign of having any 
artistic temperament, and that* the unruffled calm 
and unemotional placidity of its bony shell got on 
the public’s nerves and were extremely monotonous. 
The technical skill of the goose and the kangaroo 
was possibly less than that of the turtle, but at 
least they gave the public plenty of evidence that 
they were sensitive to the music and the possessors 
of the true artistic temperament. What could the 
turtle do? There it was, shut up in its unremov- 
able box of bone and unable to let the public see 
that it felt very keenly all it played. In justice 
to the turtle it must be said that the public of that 
period was really dull and quite incapable of judg- 
ing from the turtle’s playing that it had a human 
heart in its bosom. Even to this day, nevertheless, 
we find the public often guided in its estimation of 
2 pianist by the nods and sighs and gestures he 
makes during his performance. And frequently 
the player who believes himself a martyr to nervous 
emotion, but who conceals it all behind an expres- 
sionless face, an encircling white collar, and a 
shieldlike shirtfront, is voted cold and uninterest- 
ing by the general public, which shows that we 
have descended from our remotest ancestors, 


I SEE THAT— 


Caruso will sing ten performances with the Bracale Opera 
Company in Havana next May. 

Sousa’s recent Coast to Coast tour covered 25,000 miles. 

Maggie Teyte will give but one New York recital this sea- 
son—February 16. 

Polacco is the first foreign conductor to be invited to con- 
duct a French opera in the French capital. 

John Warren Erb has removed his studio to 241 West 
Seventy-second street. 

Augusta, Ga,, is having a musical awakening. 

Percy Grainger was compelled to cancel his engagement 
with the Philharmonic because of illness. 

Fritz Kreisler played in Boston three times within one 
week and was given an ovation each time, 

Adelaide Fischer’s recital will take place February 17 in 
the Little Theater. 

George Hastings succeeds Henri Scott as bass soloist at 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

F. X. Arens is spending a year in San Diego. 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra has opened a drive 
for a $300,000 maintenance fund, 

Moiseiwitsch leaves San Francisco in April for a tour of 
Australia. 

Alys Michot gave another of her delightful musicales on 
January 22. 

Grace Porterfield Polk recently sang her “Peace” in 
Miami, Fla. 

Harold Gleason is giving a series of Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals in Rochester, N. Y. 

A chorus of mixed voices has been engaged for the Rialto 
and Rivoli theaters. 

Mme, Matzenauer is very enthusiastic about Mana-Zucca’s 
“Rachem.” 

Reginald De Koven left his entire estate in trust for the 
benefit of his widow. 

Ruth Ray will be soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra on February 13 and 14. 

Tarasova gives a request program of Russian folk songs 
and ballads in New York, February 14. 

Joseph Regneas has issued invitations to a program of 
songs by American composers. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner will give five piano and vocal re- 
citals, lectures, etc., at the New York School of Music 
and Arts during Music Week. 

Hallet Gilberté’s song, “Menuet La Phyllis,” was encored 
at Mabel Corlew Smith’s Aeolian Hall recital, 

Guiomar Novaes has filled over 150 engagements during 
her five seasons in America, 

Max Jacobs has reorganized his string quartet. 

Mischa Elman celebrated his twenty-ninth birthday last 
month, 

a, “ema of San Francisco, is a visitor in New 

ork. 

Frederick Vanderpool says that Music Week is an in- 
spiration to a composer. 

Clarence Dickinson’s second organ lecture-recital takes 
place February 10. 

Margaret Matzenauer scored a triumph when she appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Orchestra. 

Anna Case and Jose Mardones replaced Mary Garden and 
Louise Graveure at the last Commodore concert. 

A Chicago newspaper referred to Arthur Middleton as the 
“ace of baritones.” 

Theodore Kittay Vito has been engaged to sing for the 
next two years at the opera in Monte Carlo. 

“Madame Chrysantheme” and “L’Heure Espagnole,” two 
ave ee to New York, were heard in one day last 
week. 

Music Week is in full swing in New York. 

E. Robert Schmitz is giving a series of four lecture- 
recitals at the Ritz-Carlton. 

Alexander Sklarevski has arrived in New York from a 
tour of China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, etc. 

Yvonne De Treville will aid the N. F, M. C. during Music 
Week. 

“Rip Van Winkle” scored as great a success in New York 
as in Chicago. 

The Zoellner Quartet was in an automobile smash-up, but 
not a serious one. 

Harry Harkness Flagler has offered prizes of $1,000 and 
$500 for a symphonic work for orchestra. 

Hugo Riesenfeld will conduct his “Romantic Overture” 
when it is played by the Philharmonic tomorrow. 
Ernest Bloch is arranging free courses in choral and or- 

chestral work. 

Frances Alda and Prokofieff will be the soloists at the next 
Evening Mail concert. 

Gino Marinuzzi proved his true worth as a conductor at 
the Hippodrome last Sunday. 

A silver loving cup was presented to Fortune Gallo after a 
successful opera performance in Portland. 

Helen McCarthy was soloist with the Irish Musical So- 
ciety at the Garrick Theater, January 25. 

The artist-pupils of Alberto Jonds presented him with a 
bust of Shakespeare as a Christmas gift. 

Helen Fountain arranged a musicale and reception in honor 
of the Chicago Opera. 

Sue Harvard overwhelmed her home town (New Castle, 
Pa.) when she appeared there in recital recently. 

The Rubinstein Club will present John McCormack in re- 
cital on the evening of February 26, 

Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night” was given its premiére 
at the Metropolitan on January 31. 

It is rumored that Montreal is to have a mammoth new 
concert hall next season. 

Forty-five students from the Granberry Piano School were 
heard in recital on January 17. 

Frances Nash is recovering from the “flu.” 

The date of Alexander Sklarevski’s recital at Aeolian 
Hall is Thursday, March 18, instead of March 15, as 
previous’y announced, ‘ 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has recovered from her illness 
and will resume her tour February 14. G.N. 
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WHITEHILL’S TRIUMPHANT TOU 


December and January, 1919-1920 at Quinlan Subscription Concert#S, 


“The kind of passion one wants but SO SELDOM HEARS”—Robin Legge, Daily Telegraph, London, December 29 
“His magnificent voice was once again LISTENED TO WITH INTENSE PLEASURE”—Liverpool Post and Mercury, 


January 10 


“His performance REALLY MAGNIFICENT—Has BEAUTIFUL BARITONE VOICE—RECEIVED with THUND- 


EROUS APPLAUSE”—Dublin (Irish) Times 
MR. WHITEHILL’S RETURN 


To those who went to the Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon at least 
two comments must have been obvious: That the Saturday after Christmas 
especially if the days are but two apart—is not the best day in the year 
to invite a multitude to leave their firesides to listen to the best music, and 
a particularly bad day to welcome a great singer after a transatlantic 
voyage and an absence of five years or so. Yet when Mr, Clarence White- 
hill walked on to the platform to sing “Wotan’s Farewell” with Albert 
Coates in command of the British Symphony Orchestra, it was difficult 
to believe that one was not back in Covent Garden in the old days with 
the Wotan who gave us so’ many pleasant memories of fine singing and 
fine acting. How many Wotans have we? Have we any to spare? Such 
questions occurred to one listening to Whitehill on Saturday sans stage, 
sans scenery, sans action, giving you through sheer singing more than 
many an operatic baritone can give after tedious rehearsal on the stage and 
elsewhere. After Wagner we had an excerpt from Verdi's “Otello.” In the 
Wagner we had color, the sort of tone color one recognizes in the singing 
of less than half a dozen Wotans or Amfortases; in the Verdi—it was the 
aria ‘“Vanne la tua meta gia vedo”’—the kind of passion one wants but so 
seldom hears. 

Scanty as the audience was—there were many rows of unoccupied 
stalls and many seats vacant overhead—the singing of this old Verdi aria 
moved it in a way it does not expect to be moved in an auditorium just 
that size. Only an artist with complete control of himself, complete under- 
standing of his work—lyrical and dramatic—could carry his audience with 
him under such dull conditions. Mr, Whitehill succeeded, and when he sang 
a group of songs, to the pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Harold Craxton 

two by the Japanese composer, Mr. Koscak Yamada, one by Rachmani- 
noff and one (“Uncle Rome”) by the American Homer—it was evident 
that his gifts were not confined to the stage of Wagner and Verdi.—London 
Daily Telegraph, December 29, 1919. 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL’S REAPPEARANCE 


The other artist announced to make his reappearance here was Clar- 
ence Whitehill, the American baritone, who achieved a London reputation 
by his portentous embodiment of Wotan in performances of “The Ring” 
at Covent Garden, This was many years ago, but time has dealt kindly 
with Mr, Whitehill’s voice and his reading of “Wotan’s Farewell” was 
extremely fine, instinct with paternal feeling and dignity. It is not fair to 
describe, as was done in the program, such a master of song as an “Artiste,” 
after the manner pursued in music halls—London Referee, December 28, 
IQI9. 


The personification of the operatic tradition, Clarence Whitehill, took 
his audience by storm. A splendid presence, added to an exceptional per- 
sonal charm, won the sympathy of his hearers before he sang a note, and 
his reception was spontaneously enthusiastic. Mr. Whitehill has a beautiful 
baritone voice, and sang a number of ballads with consummate skill and 
perfect taste. “A Ballynure Ballad” and “The Next Market Day” were 
old Irish, as also was the setting of Mr. Yeats’ lyric, “Down by the Sally 
Gardens.” His singing of the Irish airs was reminiscent of Mr. Plunket 
Greene at his best, and Mr. Whitehill’s voice, with its exquisite modula- 
tion, caught the elusive spirit of Celtic song. He sang “Uncle Rome” 
(Homer), a negro air, with wonderful charm and surpassing pathos. In 
this, and in the other negro song, “Since You Went Away,” Mr. Whitehill 
seemed to be more at home than in the Irish ballads, and his interpretation 
of their plaintive melancholy was masterful. Damrosch’s “Danny Deever” 
is always popular, and Mr. Whitehill clothed it with just the right amount 
of dramatic embroidery. Needless to say, it was received with thunderous 
applause. A song by Gordon Johnstone, entitled “Christ in Flanders,” is 
a novelty. Mr. Whitehill sang it with splendid restraint, adding to a dra- 
matic simplicity a devotional reverence which gave it distinction and 
artistic finish, His voice was heard to its best advantage in the Credo 
from “Otello.” Here we found Mr. Whitehill in his element, for, after 
all, he is an operatic singer par excellence. The Credo gave him a fine 
chance of displaying the splendid range of his cultured voice, and his per- 
formance was really magnificent. This was his only operatic number, He 
sang a little French song by Massenet, “Touraine,” and several English 
and American ballads, some of which were in dialect. All through his per- 
formance was distinguished by splendid singing, finished art and perfect 
taste.—Dublin Irish Times, January 25, 1920. 


Clarence Whitehill as a ballad singer is an artist of infinite variety. 
He sang a very large number of items, grave and gay, humorous and other- 
wise, and proved himself a finished artist in this class of work. He was 
down on the program for no less than ten items; but by far his best per- 
formance was in his singing of “Danny Deever.” We do not know whether 
Mr. Whitehill is of Irish extraction or not, but we are rather inclined to 
think he must be, to judge by his treatment of the three little Irish songs 


Mr. Whitehill’s singing of the closing scene of “The 
Valkyrie” was elevated in style and of broad vocal tone; 
over the whole interpretation of this excerpt there was a 
satisfying air of thoughtfulness and poetry.—London Times, December 29, 
1919. 

It is a few years since Clarence Whitehill, who is regarded as Amer- 
ica’s foremost baritone, sang in Liverpool.and that was in opera. His mag- 
nificent voice was once again listened to with intense pleasure—its power, 
its rich timbre, and the sonorousness of tone, Voices of this quality are 
indeed rare. Mr. Whitehill’s numbers covered a wide range—from a 
dramatic aria in Verdi’s “Otello” to Russian songs and three old Irish 
songs full of native humor. In the Verdi aria the declamation was remark- 
ably telling, and the tonal volume eloquent in its breadth. Two songs, 
“The Isle” and “As Fair Is She as Noonday Light,” in which the composer, 
Rachmaninoff, has expressed some very beautiful musical thoughts, were 
marked with true expression in their rendering.—Liverpool Post and Mer- 
cury, January 10, 1920. 


Clarence Whitehill, the American baritone, who played a prominent 
part in the first visit of the Quinlan Opera Company to Liverpool in 1911 
(his Wotan was a memorable performance), created the best of impres- 
sions not only by the unusual power and resonance of his tone when need- 
ful, but—and perhaps chiefly—by the charm of his mezzo voce singing. 
His songs included two striking compositions by Rachmaninoff and a trio 
of exceedingly quaint old Irish airs, all splendidly sung. Harold Craxton, 
as an alert and sympathetic accompanist, lent valuable co-operation.— 
Liverpool Mail, January 10, 1920. 


AN AMERICAN BARITONE 


Mr. Clarence Whitehill at the Quinlan Concert 

An eminent American baritone, Clarence Whitehill, sang at the second 
of Mr. Thomas Quinlan’s concerts, given in the Victoria Hall, last night. 
Mr. Whitehill, who has graduated as a Wagnerian singer at Bayreuth and 
at several American and continental opera houses, has also appeared at 
one or two English musical festivals, where his vivid and dramatic singing 
created a desire to hear him in art-songs and ballads. His versatility is 
all-embracing. He can encompass equally well the terrible intensity of 
the Credo from Verdi’s “Otello” or the gay inconsequence of a_ lilting 
Irish folksong. Between these extremes his range of variety was exer- 
cised in Damrosch’s realistic song-story, “Danny Deever”; in Clay’s jovial 
song of the open road, “Gypsy John”; in an appealing little song, “Since 
You Went Away,” and in an exquisite song by Rachmaninoff, “The Isle”’— 
a model of vocal reticence and quiet beauty of tone. Perhaps the Credo 
stood out among all that Mr. Whitehill sang. He is a master of declama- 
tion. It was regretable that, owing to its unexpected inclusion in the 
program, neither the original Italian nor an English translation appeared 


which he sang on his first appearance.—Dublin Even- 
ing Mail, January 5, 1920. 


“Might I sing you a French song by Massenet?’ When the tall, 
handsome man with the fine head covered with hair streaked with gray 
murmured the question from the Theater Royal stage, the answer came 
prompt from the gallery—‘Certainly; anything at all.” For already the 
big man with the charming smile, the rich brogue, and the winning manner 
had warmed us up with old Irish ballads and “Danny Deever.” So he sang 
to us the extra “La Touraine.” Later, with the same modest way, he asked 
us would we mind if he sang us the “Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello.” Would 
we mind! Wasn't it that number and “Christ in Flanders,” two of the most 
beautiful examples of vocal interpretation provided a Dublin audience in 
the memory of present concert goers? 


A Wonderful Artist 


Since the days of the late Denis O'Sullivan we have not heard a bari- 
tone whose rendering of old Irish songs influenced us so powerfully as did 
that of Clarence Whitehill, a man of pleasant bearing and impressive 
stature, 

The rolling resonance of the “Ballynure Ballad,” the rollicking 
rhythm of “The Next Market Day,” the graphic grimness of “Danny Dee- 
ver”—all these were in the style of one who had imbibed the Irish senti- 
ment. The Massenet French song was quaint; “’Ere in ’Orspital” was 
humorous; but the finest thing he did was the “Credo”—a musical test 
that showed Whitehill in moods and qualities that are the endowment of 
great artists only—Dublin Evening Herald, January 5, 1920. 


_ Clarence Whitehill’s contribution of three Irish airs was well received. 
Of the three, his singing of “The Next Market Day” was the most suc- 
cessful. His voice was better suited to the “Credo” from “Otello” and to 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever”—a not too cheerful song. “Uncle Rome” 
and “’Ere in ’Orspital,” both delightfully rendered, showed that Mr. White- 
hill possesses considerable power of interpretation, he puts so much effect 
into these slender songs. “Christ in Flanders” gave him more scope for 
this talent of his, and with “Gypsy John” he closed an altogether enjoyable 
performance.—Dublin Evening Telegraph, January 5, 1920. 
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WR IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


t@Splendid Reception Given America’s Foremost Baritone by Leading Critics 


“They were colored WITH THE POWER of a TRULY SOULFUL ARTIST”—Dublin Evening World 
“His performance distinguished by SPLENDID SINGING—FINISHED ART—and PERFECT TASTE”—Dublin Times 
“EXCEPTIONALLY WIDE RANGE—Voice heard distinctly in every corner—Voice could fill hall THREE TIMES 
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AS LARGE”—Belfast News Letter 


on the program, consequently the bulk of the audi- 
ence could not realize the horrifying import—of 
Iago’s sinister declaration—Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph, January 9, 1920. 


Announced as America’s foremost baritone, Clarence Whitehill cer- 
tainly satisfied all expectations. His songs were charming. “Christ in 
Flanders” (Stevens) and “The Isle” (Rachmaninoff) were among his seven 
solos. Harold Craxton accompanied excellently.—Sheffield Daily Inde- 
pendent, January 9, 1920. 


Clarence Whitehill, known in this country chiefly as the greatest of 
English-speaking Wotans, chose for his first solo lago’s terrific “Credo” 
from Verdi’s “Otello,” which he sang with overpowering force, and one 
regretted that, as the words were not in the program, many of the audience 
would miss the point of Boito’s striking interpolation in Shakespeare’s 
drama. The singer essayed a different style in Damrosch’s “Danny Dee- 
ver,” and was equally successful in it. Harold Craxton was a most excel- 
lent accompanist.—Yorkshire (Sheffield) Post, January 9, 1920. 

: CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


The songs of Clarence Whitehill, the famous American baritone, evoked 
tremendous enthusiasm. Bristolians who at the Bristol musical festival of 
1912 were fortunate enough to attend the performance of “The Ring,” 
which George Riseley conducted for the first time in English, will remem- 
ber the masterly singing of Mr. Whitehill, who came all the way from 
Philadelphia to participate. Last evening he gave in faultless style two 
items by Rachmaninoff—‘As Fair Is She as Noonday Light” and “The 
Isle,” followed by “My Native Land,” a powerful little tone-sketch by 
Gretchaninoff. Good as they were, however, they were eclipsed by the 
rendering, which Mr. Whitehill presented as an extra, of the Credo from 
Verdi’s opera, “Otello”; it was magnificently dramatic and held the audi- 
ence spellbound. The singer’s wonderfully versatile powers of interpreta- 
tion were further enjoyed in three charming old Irish songs, the most fas- 
cinating being “A Ballynure Ballad,’ which was sung with extraordinary 
subtlety; the others, deeply expressive, were “Down by the Sally Gardens” 
and “The Next Market Day.” Homer’s “Uncle Rome” carried a strong 
appeal, and Mr. Whitehill then gave with wonderful power the pathetic 
ballad which described the hanging of Danny Deever. In response to a 
storm of applause, he charmed the audience with that novel song, “’Ere in 
’Orspital,” a plaint by an anonymous soldier set to music by Tom Patter- 
dale.—Bristol Times and Mirror, January 13, 1920. 


Clarence Whitehill varied the usual order of concerts by putting him- 
self down for two sets of short songs. The first set was Rachmaninoff’s 
“As Fair Is She as Noonday Light” and “The Isle,” a couple of works that 
include some of the composer’s quaintest intervals and themes, and Gretch- 
aninoff’s “My Native Land,” a robust song with a patriotic ring about it. 


The other member of the concert party was Clarence 
Whitehill, an operatic baritone, who has a deservedly high 
reputation in the United States, where he has won dis- 
tinction for his performance of the principal roles in numerous 
operas. Mr. Whitehill has a fine presence and a voice of mag- 
nificent timbre, which he uses with an ease and adroitness that 
stamp him as a most accomplished artist. It is not surprising after listen- 
ing to the rich and sonorous quality of his chest notes, which were heard 
to marked advantage in Massenet’s “La Legende de la Sauge,” and the 
“Credo,” from Verdi’s “Otello,” to read that early in his professional 
career he was regarded asa basso. He has an exceptionally wide range, and 
commands such a volume of tone that he could make his voice heard dis- 
tinctly in every corner of a building two or three times the size of the Ulster 
Hall. The transitions from loud to soft are made without any apparent 
effort, however, and certainly there is no depreciation in the standard of 
quality. The resonance and pliancy are unfailing. The “Credo” provides 
one of the most searching tests of capacity that can be applied to any 
vocalist, but Mr. Whitehill sang it so deftly and effectively that its diff- 
culties were not apparent in his interpretation. All the moods which are 
depicted in the music were quickened and brought into relief by the singer, 
who not only excelled in his execution, but showed sound artistic insight 
and understanding. He also gave a very satisfying rendering of the Mas- 
senet air and two songs by Rachmaninoff—“The Isle” and “As Fair Is She 
as Noonday Light” were sung with impeccable taste. Mr. Whitehill’s other 
songs were “A Ballynure Ballad,” “Since You Went Away” (Johnstone); 
“Gypsy John” (Clay), “My Native Land” (Gretchaninoff) and “Uncle 
Rome.” The last two were given as encores. 

The accompaniments were played by Harold Craxton, whose tact and 
resource were appreciated both by the singers and the audience.—Belfast 
News Letter, January 3, 1920. 


Famous American Baritone Vocalist in Ulster Hall 
Clarence Whitehill, the famous American operatic baritone, who has 
scored many brilliant successes in his native land and in Great Britain, was 
also a stranger to these parts, and the enthusiasm evinced by the audience 
in his performance was in keeping with his vocalism. An outstanding fea- 
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Mr. Whitehill’s commanding presence and confident artistry won its way 
with the inevitable result that the audience would not let him off. As a con- 
sequence he came on again with the “Credo,” from Verdi’s “Otello,” and 
once more proved his right to the title of “A Great Dramatic Singer.” At 
his second appearance he gave several old Irish songs, “A Ballynure Bal- 
lad,” “Down by the Sally Gardens,” and “The Next Market Day,” and also 
“Uncle Rome,” a negro ballad by the American composer, Homer. Here 
again his great vocal powers, easy platform manner, and fine command over 
the dramatic element lifted the audience into a very enthusiastic mood. To 
a recall he responded with Damrosch’s “Danny Deever,” and, as he was 
again called back for the second time, he sang a ballad with a charming 
mixture of pathos and comedy, Patterdale’s “’Ere in the 'Orspital.”—Bris- 
tol Western Daily Press, January 13, 1920. 


No one who heard Clarence Whitehill sing in “The Ring” seasons 
some years ago would be inclined to quarrel with the description “Amer- 
ica’s foremost baritone” applied to him in the announcements heralding his 
reappearance in Birmingham. He would rather be wondering, on the 
strength of last night’s program, why so fine a singer should do his powers 
so manifest an injustice as was done by a selection of songs that was too 
little fastidious. It was a delight to hear the pictorially suggestive phrases of 
the two Rachmaninoff songs sung with so much illumination; lying so deep 
for the voice as some of them did, it was an experience almost unique of 
its kind. A singer of commanding style, we would trace the source of his 
power to this gift of expressive incandescence rather than in mere volume 
or splendor a. tone, though there was passion in plenty and an almost 
overwhelming tonal freedom in the Gretchaninoff song that succeeded. 
But after these the singer wasted his gifts on a second-rate example of the 
worn-out ballad of the type exhausted by Henschel and his school—and 
for an encore sang an obvious outsider, probably also of American origin. © 
—Birmingham Post, January 7, 1920. 


Clarence Whitehill, after a great career in grand opera on the continent 
and elsewhere, now sings old Irish songs in a wonderful manner, pulling 
all his weight and more. A splendid baritone indeed.—Birmingham Gazette, 
January 7, 1920. 

Clarence Whitehill, who is considered by many the finest baritone in 
the world, became the outstanding feature of the evening. His voice had 
lost none of its old beauty and smoothness, or of the power which these 
qualities in a measure hide. His singing of the Credo from Verdi's 
“Otello” and of Cesar Franck’s “Procession” were contrasted specimens 
of his unique powers, and both in the dramatic and in the smooth styles 
his singing was superb.—Manchester Guardian, January 16, 1920. 


Clarence Whitehill, who has not sung here since he appeared in the 
Quinlan opera season of 1911, showed that he is still a great artist. Mr. 
Harold Craxton accompanied everything with his always admirable sym- 
pathy.—Manchester Daily Dispatch, January 16, 1920. 


ture was his fine gift of interpretation which lacked nothing in dramatic 
power. In the two French compositions by Massenet, “Chanson de Tou- 
raine” and “La Legende de la Sauge,” he gave a highly sympathetic ren- 
dering, while the American folksong, “Uncle Rome” (Homer) was a pleas- 
ing variation. Perhaps his most impressive number was Verdi’s “Credo” 
from “Otello,” which was sung with the necessary intensity and effect. Two 
pieces by Rachmaninoff, (a) “The Isle,” and (b) “As Fair Is She as Noon- 
day Light,” with Gretchaninoff’s “My Native Land,” “Ballynure Ballad,” 
“Since You Went Away” (Johnstone), and “Gypsy John” (Clay) were also 
submitted. The Irish folksong was a particularly pleasing item given 
viv and pleasantly. 

he accompaniments were played by Harold Craxton, a pianist of 
great talent, whose insight and restraint added greatly to the effectiveness 
of the various items.—Irish News and Belfast Morning News, January 3, 
1920. 


The lion’s share of the evening singing fell to Clarence Whitehill, and 
right well did he uphold his great reputation. Massenet’s “Chanson de 
Touraine” was sung with lyrical fervor, as if the singer loved every nook 
in the lovely old province; while the same composer's dramatic “La 
Legende de la Sauge” was quite as successful in its different way, the 
prayerful ending being remarkably effective. Sidney Homer's quaint Amer- 
ican folksong, “Uncle Rome,” was given as an encore. The glorious 
“Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello” was an exhilarating bit of operatic singing, 
tempered with the necessary restraint suited to concert performance. As 
an encore a Cockney ballad, “I’m Lyin ’Ere in 'Orspital,” afforded a 
pleasant bit of comedy. Two one-mood songs by Rachmaninoff, “The 
Isle” and “As Fair Is She as Noonday Light,” were finely realized, the 
absolute quietude of the first and the sad but intense passion of the second 
with its quaint melismatic cadences. The brief declamatory “My 
Native Land,” by Gretchaninoff, was given as an encore. “The Ballynure 
Ballad” (Herbert Hughes), “Since You Went Away” (Gordon Johnstone), 
and “Gypsy John” (Frederick Clay) were his last group, all sung with 
insight and splendid effect. 

Harold Craxton at the piano proved an accomplished and very sympa- 
thetic accompanist, with a practised eye as to the composer’s intentions 
and a ready appreciation of the singer’s requirements.—The Northern Whig 
and Belfast Post, January 3, 1920. * 
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John Powell on Negro Music 


According to John Powell, the pianist, negro spirituals 
do not represent the real musical genius of the black race. 
The spirituals, he claims, form a body of music which 
the negro made in imitation of that of the white man; 
they are based upon the revival hymns and the secular 
songs which the negro heard from the lips of his white 
masters during slavery days, But the negro has a real 
music which, however, he does not parade for the delecta- 
tion of his white friends, but which he guards jealously 
Only with the members of his own race or in the presence 
of white children will the negro give expression to this 
drone or chant which so often takes the form of a free 
improvisation. 

“My old colored mammy used to croon over me when 
a child. As long as I was a child I heard this music, and 
even reached the point where I could reproduce certain 
savage intervals that are foreign to the civilized ear.” So 
runs Mr. Powell’s account of this music: 


However, it was when 1 was eight or nine years of age that I 
heard the finest expression of the negro’s own music. The negroes 
of the neighborhood were holding a revival. There were meetings 


every evening, but to these meetings only negroes went. In fact, 
the whites were barred out altogether, and when I suggested to our 
negro mammy that I be allowed to attend one of these noc- 
turnal religious gatherings she turned nearly pale at the thought 
and threatened me with all kinds of spiritual torment if I dared 
to go. ; . 

1 was very young and the idea fixed itself in my young mind, 
I got hold of some old clothes and smeared | face with dirt to 
cover my white innocence and sallied forth, n the depths of a 
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ravine in the neighborhood I came across what I was looking for. 
soo blacks were gathered to hear one of their popular 
revivalists, In all the throng silence prevailed except for the drone 
of the preacher. The first thing 1 noticed peculiar in his delivery 
was the difference of his inflection whenever he came to the name 
of the Saviour. And as his speech went on he developed this inflec- 
tion with a more and more elaborate musical figure. Finally it 
became a great and frenzied elaboration, and to its accompaniment 
his hearers burst into a wailing that knew no occidental key, no 
occidental figuration, It was pure savage music, intensely emo- 
tional, intensely frenzied. : ’ 

I sneaked home in awe. Only once did I mention my presence 
at the revival to the old mammy, and when I did so I sang as 
best I could an imitation of the darkey preacher’s exhortation, But 
when I had finished I ran for my very life—I have never seen 
a more outraged woman. 


Russian Symphony to Appear 
with Canadian Choir 


In addition to the three concerts to be given in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, on February 5 and 6, in the midwinter festi- 
val of the Elgar Choir, Bruce A. Carey, conductor, the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra will also appear with the 


choir in Toronto on February 7. At the Hamilton Festi- 


val the first night will be devoted to the Verdi “Requiem,” 
with the following quartet of soloists: Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; Alice Moncrieff, contralto; James Price, 
tenor, and J. Campbell-McInness, baritone. The following 
afternoon a children’s matinee will be given with Viola 
Abrahms, harp soloist. In the evening there will be a 
symphony program, under Modest Altschuler, with three 














Two features combined yesterday to make the third 
concert in the St. Louis Symphony Series at the Odeon 
most enjoyable, The first was the singing of the solo- 
ist, Miss Ethelynde Smith, who, despite the fact that 
she was practically unheralded, made a splendid im- 
pression on her first appearance in this city. She dis- 
played a most sympathetic soprano and was accorded a 
hearty welcome by the large audience, 

The third program number marked the appearance of 
Miss Smith. The soloist sang the Micaela aria. This 
is one of the finest songs in the Bizet masterpiece, and 
suffered nothing in the presentation by Miss Smith. 

The soprano has a voice of rare sympathetic quality. 
There was no shrillness, but rather a soft, entrancing 
tone throughout, even in the upper register. The song 
calls for true dramatic reading in parts and the phrase, 
“I shall speak loudly to her face—Ah!” was powerful. 
Plaintively pretty was the wail of Micaela as she im- 
plores the protection of the Lord. Throughout, Miss 


values. 
The soprano later offered a group of American songs, 
scoring especially in “Time and I,” the words of which 


“Eastern Soprano Scores in First Appearance Here 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Makes Splendid Impression As Soloist at Symphony” 


Smith showed rare recognition of music-dramatic tone ~ 


were by the late Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and in a blithe 
dance-glee, “O, Come Hither,” composed by Bainbridge 
Crist. Others in the group were “Twilight,” by Kath- 
erine Glen, and “A Maid Sings Light,” an airy Mac- 
Dowell composition. 

It is St. Louis’ loss that Miss Smith has not been 
heard here before, and the city’s wish that she come 
soon again.—St, Louis Star. 


Miss Smith, Day’s Soloist, Easily Commands 
Difficult Situations in Micaela Aria 
from “Carmen” 


It was a veritable feast of melody which Conductor 
Zach offered at the Odeon yesterday, and the audience 
which filled the gallery and nearly every seat on the 
main floor enjoyed it, and didn’t hesitate to express its 
appreciation. 

Miss Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was the soloist for 
the occasion, her principal offering being the Micaela 
aria from “Carmen.” While it is one of the most beau- 
tiful numbers of the Bizet opera, its technical difficul- 
ties have saved it from becoming as hackneyed as some 
of the other “Carmen” selections, for which we should 
be grateful. 

Miss Smith’s easy command of her high notes, the 
flexibility of voice, and an absence of effort were ad- 
mirable features in this selection, while she gave the 
proper dramatic fervor without being too fervid. A 
group of American songs with piano accompaniment 
formed her second offering. Cadman’s setting of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s “Time and I” and Katherine Glen’s 
music to Sara Teasdale’s “Twilight” were especially 
well received. The audience was profuse in its ap- 
plause, and for an encore she responded with a 
“Cuckoo” song, which won additional applause—James 
V. Linck, in St. Louis Republic, St, Louis, Mo. 


Variety and Range Were NotediFeatures of 
Concert 

The American soprano, Ethelynde Smith, sang an 
operatic aria, and renewed the acquaintance of the 
audience with her neatly chosen song group, giving for 
her only encore Liza Lehman’s celebrated “Cuckoo,” 
with which the soloist of the afternoon quite electri- 
fied the house. 

Micaela’s song from “Carmen,” “Je dis que rien ne 
m’epouvante” (I swear that nothing shall frighten me), 
was sung by Miss Smith in a courageously self-reliant 
manner. Her song group was most interesting. She 
accomplished the high notes of the several pieces with 
ease and also the coloratura effects in one of them.— 
Richard Spamer, in St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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groups of numbers a capella by the choir. This program 
will be repeated the following night in Toronto, 

On Sunday afternoon the orchestra will play its annual 
engagement in Montreal, under the local management of 
Louis H. Bourdon. Montpelier and Rutland will be vis- 
ited on the 9th and 1oth, and there will also be a concert 
in Schenectady en route to Hamilton. 


“Hemus Truly Remarkable” 


Percy Hemus sang at Buckingham Hall, Waterbury, 
Conn., January 27. He was recalled fifteen times after the 
last song of his closing group, and had to sing three en- 
cores. The Waterbury American said of his singing: 
“His enunciation is truly remarkable, every word is clear 
cut and he has the rare gift of knowing how to sing 
songs. His audience didn’t have to be connoisseurs in the 
musical art to know what it was all about, although he 
sings in a truly musicianly way, but could sit back and 
just enjoy. A rounded note, a perfect tone, is not the 
be-all and end-all of his singing. The words of the song 
have a message to tell, as well, and his audience under- 
stands every word. He is quite dramatic in his singing, 
but does not overact. His first number, ‘It Is Enough,’ 
from ‘Elijah,’ was worthily sung, and his voice was per- 
haps at its best in it. His ‘Danny Deever,’ Damrosch’s 
stirring setting of the Kipling poem, was most ex- 
pressive, and in a couple of rollicking Irish numbers his 
audience was set to chuckling involuntarily. He sang 
Schneider’s ‘Flower Rain’ in a manner such that a fre- 
quent attendant at concerts remarked she was glad at last 
to learn what it was raining—daffodils.” 


Roda Marzio Sings in Paterson 


Paterson, N. J., has a large Italian colony that loves its 
opera, and the Community Grand Opera Association of 
New Jersey, with Leonard Landis as chairman and prime 
mover, has provided some excellent performances at the 
Lyceum Theater, Paterson, this winter, the bright par- 
ticular star of which has been the young American so- 
prano, Roda Marzio. Her first appearance there this sea- 
son as Nedda in “Pagliacci,” served to establish her at 
once as a prime favorite, and her very artistic work as 
Micaela in “Carmen” on January 27 added to the im- 
pression proviowaly made. ° The association’s next perform- 
ance will take place on Tuesday, March 2, when Miss 
Marzio will star as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” The management 
always surrounds her with a thoroughly competent cast 
and with Carlo Peroni for conductor, the excellence of 
the musical leadership is unquestioned. Paterson has not 
been slow to recognize the excellence of the operatic 
fare offered and large audiences greet Miss Marzio every 
time the company plays. 








American Conservatory Students’ Recital 


C. Hein and A. Fraemcke, directors of the affiliated 
New York College of Music, 128-30 East Fifty-eighth 
street, and the New York American Conservatory of 
Music, 163 West Seventy-second street, must have been 
proud of the evening of music given at College Hall, 
January 27, ten numbers making up a fine program of 
instrumental and vocal music. Of the vocalists Olivia 
Martin was most enjoyed, for she sang an aria from “Le 
Cid” well. Rose Gedaly came next, _ excellent voice 
being effective in the aria from “Samson and Delila.” 
Anna Frazer, Ignatius Palazy and George Weber also 
sang. Anna Dauner and Estelle Stratton played works 
by Liszt and Godard, receiving appreciation, and two 
ensemble numbers were heard, viz., the opening trio fo1 
piano, violin and cello, by Haydn, performed by Elizabeth 
Gendring, Adele Muys and Elbert Hunt; and the closing 
vocal trio from “The Magic Flute” (Mozart), sung by 
Olivia Martin, George Deloin and Ignatius Palazy. Adele 
Muys’ playing of de Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet” deserves 
mention also, 


How to Test American Music 


It is within the power of every American musician to add 
one to the number of those who are interested in music by 
American composers, and it also lies within his power to 
decide whether he will be among those who try to help our 
native composers, or among those who insist that foreign 
compositions are superior. 

If he decides one way he will help the cause of music 
by Americans; if he decides the other way, he will aid in 
the retard of the musical development of his country, the 
latter decision being wrong from every angle. There is 
one, and only one, test by which to measure the worth of 
American music, and that is through a thorough familiarity 
with the names and works of composers who are capable 
of and are producing compositions of charming originality 
and merit. This test, if honestly applied, will lead to a 
better understanding and love for American music, and 
the American composer will feel that he is being support- 
ed in his efforts to produce only the best that is in him. 


Etta Hamilton Morris’ Pupils in Demand 


Hazel Clark Kent, soprano, was engaged to sing the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” at a special service in St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. Alma Wallner-Flint, 
contralto, sang for the Congregational Club last week. 
Hermann C. Pantley, tenor, sang for the Passaic Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Ridgefield Park Library 
Club during the week of January 18. These two singers 
last mentioned with Nina M. Treffs, dramatic soprano, 
were heard in recital at the studio of their teacher, Etta 
Hamilton Morris, on Tuesday evening, January 27. All 
displayed voices of beautiful quality used with intelli- 
gence and finish. 


Cecil Burleigh Popular 


Not only is Cecil Burleigh playing more engagements 
than he anticipated when he commenced a few months 
ago to accept the engagements offered to him, but he is 
experiencing extraordinary success with his compositions. 
The fact that Schirmer sold out the first edition of his 
“Moto Perpetuo,” is the best proof of the artist’s growing 
popularity as a composer. Altogether he is attracting 
much attention from the musical public. 
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Amparito Farrar Replies to “Jazz Mozart” 

The following letter to a New York paper appeared 
recently and, whether or not that paper’s readers 
agreed or disagreed with “Jazz Mozart,” the fact re- 
mains that “Music’s Charms” has a loyal champion in 
Amparito Farrar, whose reply to “Jazz Mozart” was 
printed several nights later. Miss Farrar’s communi- 
cation concludes this article: 

O MUSIC, WHERE IS THY CHARM? SHALL WE TORTURE 
SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH A NERVE JANGLER? 
To the Editor of the Evening Sun: 

Sir—G, E. Bronson, in a recent issue of your paper, asks that 
music be made more of a feature in the public schools. The poor 
kids! Ask them what they think about increasing the hours (now 
one or two a week in grammar and high schools) for music in- 
struction. Music, generally speaking, in proportion to the number 
of hours taught now easily leads subjects in the public schools 
as the most unpopular branch. 

What is music, anyway? A soothing syrup for distracted nerves 
at its best, and a cause of distracted nerves at its worst. 

Merely a rival to the movie, burlesque, etc., or a part of them. 
And that should be featured in the schools. 

It doesn’t elevate morally, mentally or physically. 

It doesn’t educate or improve the mind. 

He without it (doesn’t Tike it) has lost nothing. He who has it 
(likes it) actually has nothing. 

Outside of the “amusement features,” its greatest advantage is in 
being a relief, a change for distracted, overworked, disturbed minds. 
But so is a good k, or a movie, and from a good book something 
intrinsic can be obtained. After music is heard, what do you have 
more than you had before? Absolutely nothing. 

I know good fellows who've liked music and others who didn’t. 
4 eve heard of criminals both ways—it doesn’t help them or retard 

Next, please! 

“To the Editor of the Evening Sun: 

“Dear Sir—I have been a reader of the Evening 
Sun for a long time, and cannot understand how 
‘Jazz Mozart's’ letter, which you titled ‘O Music, 
Where Is Thy Charm?’ was published in the columns 
of your estimable paper. The Evening Sun has al- 
ways stood for everything of the highest type along 
musical lines, having a music critic whose judgment 
is accepted as of great value, so you must realize 
with what consternation I and many of my musician 
friends read this letter. 

“The writer of the letter makes some absurd state- 
ments which might be neglected on the ground of 
gross ignorance if they had not been given publicity 
in a daily newspaper. He states, among many other 
wholesale absurdities, that music ‘doesn’t elevate 
morally, mentally or physically. It doesn’t educate or im- 
prove the mind.’ Therefore ‘Mr. Mozart’ answers G. E. 
Bronson, who in a recent issue of the Evening Sun 
asked that music be made more of a feature in the 
public schools, that ‘music easily leads all subjects in 
the public schools as the most unpopular branch,’ and 
he comes out with a pitying of the students—'the poor 
kids,’ as he expresses it. Then he launches forth 
on the uselessness of music in every other branch of 
daily life. 

“IT wonder whether ‘Mr, Mozart’ was asleep during 
the war, or if he was absent from the many activities 
during the past four years which, although our pa- 
triotism would have supported to a great extent, 
there is no doubt but that music aided to an unprece- 
dented extent. Was there ever a Liberty Loan mecet- 
ing without music? Or-a recruiting of soldiers, 
nurses, or war workers of any kind? If so, I never 
heard of them. Does ‘Mr. Mozart’ know how many 
millions of dollars were raised for the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A,, the Salvation Army, the K. of C., 
the Jewish War Relief, and every other organization 
doing the great work which helped win the war? 
Does he know what a factor music was in actually 
winning the war, right on the very battle line itself? 
If he doesn’t, let me give him a few quotations from 
men who know because of having experienced the 
lack of it. General Pershing tells us that ‘Music and 
entertainment are as essential to the soldier as food 
and sleep.’ Gen. Hugh L. Scott said: ‘If music in 
camp makes for morale, surely out of the army music 
can be made to encourage and cheer the nation be- 
hind the army. It will promote equanimity of mind, 
which is a basis of confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of our struggles,” To add to these opinions we have 
an excellent expression from Lyman Abbott, who 
claims that ‘Music in our homes, in our schools, and 
in our churches, is an essential to our national life 
and should be promoted and encouraged.’ 

“These opinions to my mind seem to more than 
answer ‘Mr. Mozart,’ as they clearly show the neces- 
sity for all musical activities and are a decided plea 
for the promulgation and dissemination of music 
along every line of human activity. I think we can af- 
ford to take the expression of the men I have quoted. 

“Let me add a few words about the school children 
and their attitude toward music. I have never been 
to a musical reunion of any sort in which the children 
took part that they didn’t fairly dance with joy from 
the very first note. They love to sing to music, they 
love to dance to music, and they love to play games 
to music. I wish ‘Mr. Mozart’ could have witnessed 
the ‘Music Memory Contest,’ held on the evening of 
May 28 last at Washington Irving High School, in 
the large auditorium which seats over three thousand. 
This auditorium was filled from pit to dome by eager, 
happy, expectant children, who had gathered from all 
over the country to witness the presentation of the 
contest prize, delivered by Otto Kahn to the win- 
ning team. Not only was the joy and hopefulness of 
winning the prize apparént, but a beautiful, all-inspir- 
ing love and devotion to the music itself was mani- 
fested everywhere. The power of music over these 
children made me realize as never before that it 
reveals the inmost meaning of the soul,. that it stimu- 
lates a keenness of intellect, and conveys a subtle and 
very beautiful meaning to life and nature. ‘Mr. 
Mozart’ ought to investigate a subject before he 
attacks it in this unprincipled, wholesale manner, with- 
out being able to base his statements on actual facts.” 

AMPARITO FARRAR. 


Jazz Mozart. 


Winifred Byrd Recital February ro 
Winifred Byrd, pianist, who has just returned from a 
tour of the Pacific Coast, will appear in her first New York 
recital of the season, at Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 10. Her program will include numbers by 
MacDowell, Chopin, Brahms, Henselt and Schubert-Tausig. 
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The very unusual 
tributes paid her 
after her Boston 
recital, January 14, 
by three of the best 
known and most con- 
servative of Amer- 
ican critics— Philip 


Hale, H. T. Parker, 
and Olin Downes. 





PHILIP HALE IN THE BOSTON HERALD, JANUARY 15, 1920: 

Miss Maurel has a beautiful voice, an uncommonly beautiful voice. ‘The lower tones have a 
rich, genuine contralto quality, and she does not force them. The middle and upper tones pure 
and sympathetic are so employed that there is no suspicion of a break throughout the liberal com 
pass; no thought of Wordsworth’s line beginning, “Two voices are there.” The voice, which has 
been admirably trained, is flexible. 

But Miss Maurel has more than voice and vocal skill; she has intelligence as an inter- 
preter. The varied and interesting program gave her full opportunity to display her skill 

Especially noteworthy in the first group was her singing of Gluck’s music, singing that had 
classic repose, yet was warm and moving; while Handel’s air was conspicuous for lightness that 
was not flippant, and for distinct enunciation. The later groups called for more emotional stress, 
also for subtlety. Her interpretation of Debussy’s “Chevelure” was remarkable for its dreamy 
sensuousness, for its exquisite comprehension of verse and fitting phrase. The songs bythe Rus- 
sians were eloquently interpreted. There was dramatic feeling in the expression of Fourdrain's 
song. It was not easy to believe that Chabrier wrote “Credo d’Amour”; it is so foreign to his nature 

Mr. Bristol accompanied in full sympathy with composers and singer. An audience of good 
size was quick and constant in appreciation. Miss Maurel will always be a welcome, visitor. 


H. T. PARKER IN THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, JANUARY 15, i020: 

In the world of concerts as elsewhere, anticipation does not always go hand-in-hand with ful 
fillment. Often a much advertised pianist or singer proves a disappointment, and again a rare 
musical repast is provided when no expectations have been raised. The name of Barbara Maurel 
has been made known through that latest medium for musical advertising, the phonograph records 
and, doubtless, the reproductions of her voice are familiar to many. There has also been vague ré 
port of her operatic connections; but to most of those who assembled in Jordan Hall last even 
ing, her unusual qualities and abilities must have come as a surprise. Miss Maurel is seemingly 
very young, yet she lacks none of the desiderata of a rising singer. She has charm of manner 
and aspect, she is the possessor of a mezzo-soprano voice of pleasing, expressive and varied quality, 
she displays abundant response and sensitiveness to the meaning and message of her music, and she 
has the art of interpretation which reveals both to her audience. That she has had operatic train 
ing and experience is evident in her ability to color her tones suggestively, and in her resource in 
gesture, her poise and self-possession on the platform. When she added to her program the 
Habanera from “Carmen,” for the moment Jordan Hall had become an opera house 


OLIN DOWNES IN THE BOSTON POST, JANUARY 15, 1920: 

Miss Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, made her Boston debut yesterday evening in recital in 
Jordan Hall. She made an excellent impression. The audience was delighted at the discovery of 
a young singer with an uncommonly fresh and beautiful voice, who had carefully developed her 
technic, who interpreted with intelligence and a feeling for style very unusual in so young an 
artist. 

She showed a breadth of appreciation in her program which is rare, and a still rarer capa 
city to interpret the music in a way which was effective and full of meaning to her hearers, E> 
traordinary to relate, it was then made plain that a young singer had taken fully as much pains 
with her English as with her French and Italian texts. Her enunciation was remarkably clear, 
and it was always musical. The tone was never sacrificed to the word, the smoothly flowing 
legato was never impaired by the click of a consonant, and however extended or florid the passages 
on single syllables, the musical quality and character of the entire word was made clear to every 
hearer. 

This in itself would have made the recital notable. But consider also the fine simplicity of 
Moussorgsky’s early and exquisite song to the “Little Star”; the distinction given Rachmaninoff’s 
song of the spring, the subtlely of inflection, the smoldering sensuousness of Debussy’s “Chevelure,” 
the consummate art shown in the capture of the mood of the same composer’s song, “Green.” 

Miss Maurel’s performances will not be quickly forgotten. She made for herself in Boston a 
new public which will watch attentively and with anticipation her development as an artist. After 
her third group she sang the Habanera from “Carmen,” with stage gesture and facial expression, 
to the pleasure of an enthusiastic audience of good size. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 26 


Rebecca Clarke and Winifred Christie— 
Violist and Pianist 
A joint recital by Rebecca Clarke, composer-violist, 
and Winifred Christie, pianist, attracted a large and in- 
terested audience to Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
January 26. Miss Clarke’s sonata in E major, for viola 
and piano, which was originally produced at the Berkshire 
Festival last fall, was heard for the first time in New 
York at this concert, and was played by the composer 
with Miss Christie at the piano. Full details of this quaint 
and weird work appeared in the Musica, Courter fol- 
lowing its first presentation at the Berkshire Festival, 
therefore further comments are unnecessary. Suffice it 
to say, however, it received an excellent reading, and won 
the approval of the large audience, the third movement, 
agitato, with its abrupt ending, being particularly effective, 
Miss Christie played with her accustomed musicianship 
and finish the “Allegro de Concert,” Chopin, and a group 
of three numbers comprising capriccio, Brahms; nocturne, 
Grieg, and “Concert Study,” by MacDowell. She was 
recalled many times and delighted her hearers with an 
encore, 
Miss Clarke’s viola solos were: Sonata in F major, 


Grazioli: an old French dance, “Musette,” Marais; “Lul 


laby,” Cyril Scott, and “Caprice Basque,” by Ferir, Cyril 
Scott's beautiful “Lullaby” was repeated, Walter Golde 
accompanied the solos of Miss Clarke. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The first of a series of five ballad concerts, inaugurated 
by Frederic Warren, took place in Aeolian Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, January 26, and was an auspicious begin- 
ning for this new musical venture. Mr. Warren, who, 
about eighteen months ago, returned from Europe, where 
he was active professionally for a period of over four- 
teen years, in giving this series of ballad concerts offers 
an absolute novelty to metropolitan music lovers by pre- 
senting programs of many rarely heard as well as favorite 
folk songs, traditional airs, ballads and operatic arias. 

The following artists appeared at the opening concert: 
Olga Warren, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto ; Eleanor 
Spencer, pianist; Walter Greene, bass, and Frederic War- 
ren, tenor. Olga Warren, who was heard for the first 
time in New York on this occasion, made a decidedly 
favorable impression in her singing of “Entree et Gavotte 
de Manon,” Massenet; “Down in the Forest,” Ronald, and 
two songs by Fairbanks—“The Little Bee” and “The Two 
Clocks” (both sung for the first time). Her beautiful and 
well trained voice won much admiration and she was re- 
called meny times. Miss Beck sang “La Mort de Jeanne 
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The World’s Greatest Contralto 


and the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


H. 7. Parker writes 


Mme. Matzenauer sang with a strange, dark beauty of tone, 
in texture like to the pile of some thick, warm, velvet, steadily 
sustained and moulded to the contours of the music. The gentle 
loveliness, the tender sentiment of Brahms’s song have seldom 
With like beauty of tone, discretion of means, 
fineness of feeling for music, text and the art of song, Mme. 
Matzenauer interpreted the two songs of Schumann. As life and 
work through recent years have mellowed her, so she has refined 
upon herself. As such artist, who designs and measures her own 
intensity of song, who hears and guides her own beauty and sig- 
nificance of tone, she sang Schubert’s “Erl-King.” 


So Mme. Matzenauer passed to Brynhild’s monologue and 
to a larger manner of music-drama and the opera house. Stately, 
almost imperious, yet how rich of tone, how spacious of phrase 
and period, was her declamation of the Valkyr’s commands. 'To 
Brynhild, Mme. Matzenauer brought a dusky beauty of tone, a 
sombre beauty of eloquence that sunk deep into hearing mind and 
His voice, like Mme. Matzenauer’s, was the voice 
of tragedy illumined. Rhetoric there is and rhetoric of the thea- 
ter in Brynhild’s final apostrophe to Siegfried, but through it 
Mme. Matzenauer swept in tones of dark and mounting fire. 
Hardly at all did these acquired tones miss fullness or lose inten- 
Not within long memory has singing-actress 
in or out of the opera house declaimed Brynhild’s monologue with 
such sustained beauty of song, with such depth and height of 
tragic passion, With reason Mme. Matzenauer’s hearers lingered 
to release in applause their answering emotion.—Boston T'ran- 
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d’Arc,” Bemberg; “One Who Has Yearned Alone,” 
Tschaikowsky; “But Lately in Dance,” Arensky, and 
“Yohrzeit” (in Hebrew), by Silberta. 

Eleanor Spencer played with artistic finish a group of 
seven piano solos comprising five Old Dutch peasant songs 
and dances, arranged by Julius Réntgen; etude, op. 8, 
Scriabine, and ballade in G minor, Chopin, gaining the 
complete approval of the delighted audience. Walter 
Greene sang numbers by Charpentier, Adam De la Hale, 
Massenet, Moore and Pierce. 

Frederic Warren was particularly successful in his ren- 
ditions, which included “Lucia,” Luzzi; “Love Me or 
Not,” Secchi, and “Love Is a Bubble,” Allitsen. He pos- 
sesses a tenor voice of much beauty, rich in timbre, and 
interprets his numbers intelligently? The vocal duets sung 
by Mr. and Mrs. Warren were beautifully and effectively 
presented, as the tone blending of these two artists proved 
to be of exceptional balance. Francis Moore played sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 27 


Berkshire Quartet—Benno Moiseiwitsch, Soloist 


The Berkshire Quartet program at Aeolian Hall, Tues- 
day evening, January 27, began with a finely rounded per- 
formance of the third Schumann quartet in A minor. 
Emil Ferir, the new violist, has added greatly to the 
quality of the organization’s playing since his advent. Sec- 
ondly came the “Phantasy” quartet, op. 12, by the young 
Englishman, Eugene Goossens. It was good music, mod- 
ern without being bizarre or sensational. There is de- 
cided originality in the composer’s melodic line—for 
melody is by no means lacking—as well as in the harmonic 
dress he gives his thought. If memory is correct, this is 
the first American performance of the quartet, and it 
made one wish to hear more from this young man, who 
is becoming so prominent in his own country. The quar- 
tet, although played straight through, has the usual di- 
visions of moods, and the slow movement was of especial 
beauty, with many ingenious effects in scoring for the four 
instruments, 

The final number was the Brahms F minor quintet for 
piano and strings, in which Benno Moiseiwitsch was the 
assisting artist, though “assisting” is a misleading word in 
this work, for the pianist is by far the most important 
member concerned in its playing. Mr. Moiseiwitsch dis- 
played all the engaging qualities which regularly make his 
playing notable and proved to be an excellent chamber 
music player, taking the stage when called upon by the 
composer to do so but leaving it to his fellow players 
when the score demanded. The work was capitally done 
and, as ever, mightily pleased those who like it. 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Soprano 


It was a very friendly audience that greeted Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey on her reappearance at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday afternocn, January 27. Her first group consisted 
of “Deh pitt met non v’ascondete,” Bononcini; “Se Florin- 
do é fedele,” Scarlatti; “Voi dolci anrette al cor,” “Vel 
Elacere,” and “Invocation,” Handel—numbers which served 
admirably to display her excellent legato and dignified 
style. Her diction was likewise excellent, and she brought 
levely feeling into her interpretations. There were also 
two French groups representing such composers as De- 
bussv, Pierne, Duparc, Chausson, Koechlin and Fourdrain. 
Of these, “Connaissiez-vous Mon Hirondelle,” of Pierne, 
and Chausson’s nocturne were charmingly given and aroused 
warm applause. Her final group contained “The Green 
River,” John Carpenter; “The Bluebell,” MacDowell; 
“Beyond,” Alice Barnett; “To a Butterfly” and “Hearts- 
ease,” John Powell, and “To a Messenger,” La Forge. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey is well known here, but she has not 
keen heard for some little time. Her recital proved her 
value as a concert artist, and that she possesses a voice of 
a lovely quality, which she uses intelligently, John Doane 
assisted at the piano, 


Baroness Leja De Torinoff, Soprano 


Baroness Leja De Torinoff, a Russian soprano, was 
heard for the first time here at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening, January 27. Assisted at the piano Paul Eisler, 
she rendered the following program: Aria, “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” Mozart; “Song of Hope,” Grieg; “Weylas Song,” 
Wolf; “True Love,” Brahms; “In a Conservatory,” 
“Tears” and “Dreams,” Wagner; “Restless Love,” Schu- 
bert; “The Soldier’s Bride” and “Floods of Spring,” 
Rachmaninoff; “Les Cloches,”’ Debussy; ariette, Vidal; 
“Supplication,” Frank La Forge; “Marching Song,” Paul 
Eisler, and “Rachem,” Mana-Zucca. 


John Prindle Scott’s Compositions Heard 


The Marquette Club of the City of New York gave a 
concert of John Prindle Scott’s compositions on Tuesday 
evening, January 27, at the Hotel Plaza, which was attended 
by a large and representative audience. The participating 
artists included Marie S. Zendt, soprano; Emma Gilbert, 
contralto; Clare Conway and Kirk Ridge, pianists ; Thomas 
MacGranahan, tenor; Harold Land, baritone, and John 
Prindle Scott, accompanist. 

Miss Conway opened the program with three little Irish 
sketches—“The Top o’ the Mornin’,” “Dennis and Norah” 
and “At the Donnybrook Fair”’—rendering them in a spir- 
ited manner. Miss Gilbert followed with a group of three 
songs—“To an Old Love,” “The Old Road” and “John 
o’ Dreams”—of which “The Old Road,” sung for the fifst 
time on this occasion, was so well liked it bids fair to add 
to Mr. Scott’s popularity. The singer was heartily ap- 
plauded. A group of four songs including “The Revela- 
tion,” “My True Love Lies Asleep,” “The Little Green 
Ribbon” (first time) and “The Secret,” were beautifully 
given by Mr. MacGranahan, The only numbers presented 
not from the pen of Mr. Scott were those played by Mr. 
Ridge, comprising “Les Deux Alouettes,” Leschetizky ; 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” Schubert-Liszt, and rhapsody, 
op. 119, No. 4 Brahms. Mrs. Zendt, who was in excellent 
voice, sang charmingly three of Mr. Scott’s very popular 
songs—“The Like o’ Him,” “The Dearest Place” and “The 
Wind’s in the South,” the last number in particular being 
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vociferously applauded. The rich quality of Mr. Land’s 
voice was greatly admired in the closing group, consisting 
of “Trelawney,” “Romeo in Georgia” and “The Voice in 
the Wilderness.” “Romeo in Georgia” was sung for the 
first time; it is written in a comical vein and proved very 
pleasing and effective. Mr. Scott was warmly congratu- 
lated by a host of admirers for the beauty of his com- 
positions. 


The New Symphony Orchestra 

The Bruckner fourth, or “Romantic,” symphony; Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyl”-and Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture 
were the only numbers on Mr. Bodanzky’s program for 
fae ae a afternoon and Wednesday evening, January 27 
and 28. 

Without regard to one’s individual opinion as to whether 
Bruckner was a composer or not, his symphony constituted 
the chiéf study of this program. It required only forty- 
eight minutes for performance, whereas most of the com- 
poser’s symphonies require an hour or more. Somewhere 
between beginning and ending one may find practically 
any attribute of Bruckner’s other eight symphonies, yet 
this remains on the average a much less somber and por- 
tentous discourse. Although Mr. Bodanzky occasionally 
urged the orchestra to heavy tonal climaxes, his reading 
was almost wholly concerned with the mood, and with 
whatever of poetic mystery he could establish. On the other 
hand, the Beethoven overture was given in greatest possi- 
ble rhythmic crispness and vigor. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28 


Pauline Watson, Violinist 


The violin recital of Pauline Watson, originally sched- 
uled for Friday evening, January 16, at the Sixty-third 
Street Music Hall, which was postponed owing to the tem- 
porary closing of the hall, took place at the Park Theater 
on Wednesday afternoon, January 28. 

The young lady, who is a pupil of Anton Witek, played 
a pretentious program comprising concertos by Brahms 
and Tschaikowsky, for which she had the assistance of a 
selected orchestra directed by Richard Hageman. Tonally 
and technically she filled all requirements, and gives much 
promise for a brilliant career. In addition to the two con- 
certos, she gave as an encore Bach’s chaconne (for violin 
alone). 

In the accompaniments of the concertos the orchestra, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Hageman, gave the artist 
excellent support. Two pieces for string orchestra, by 
Grieg, the only orchestral numbers performed, were beau- 
tifully rendered. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29 


Hanbury-Loesser Recital 


On Thursday evening, January 29, Vahrah Hanbury, so- 
prano, and Arthur Loesser, pianist, were heard in an ex- 
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cellent joint recital at the Horace Mann Auditorium. The 
concert was under the auspices of Columbia University 
Extension Teaching and attracted a good sized audience, 
whose appreciation of these talented young artists knew 
no bounds. 

Miss Hanbury opened the program with four songs— 
“Come Again, Sweet Love,” Dowland; “The Pretty Crea- 
ture,” Storace; “Turn Ye to Me,” Lawson, and “Cherry 
Ripe,” Horn. In these she was given an opportunity in 
which to reveal the lovely quality of her fresh young voice 
and she instantly captivated her hearers, In the second 
group the impression she created was strengthened by the 
depth and fine feeling in her rendition of songs by Tschai- 
kowsky, Kurt Schindler, Laparra and Grieg. The latter's 
“Le Reve” was charmingly sung and aroused much ap- 
plause. Her last group included “Cry of Rachel,” Salter, 
and “Love Was Once a Little Boy,” Cowen. There were 
several encores. John Doane furnished very sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

Mr. Loesser, who played earlier in the season at the 
college, received another warm reception. He is a piainist 
of excellent attainments and his selections served admirably 
to display his technical as well as brilliant equipment. Mr. 
Loesser’s first group contained gigue, Loeilly-Godowsky ; 
gavotte in G minor, Bach, and rondo a capriccio, op. 129, 
Beethoven. Two other groups included numbers by Cho- 
pin, Paderewski, Saint-Saéns and Liszt. 


St. John the Divine Cathedral Choir 


The Aeolian Hall concert by the Cathedral Choir of St. 
John the Divine, under the direction of Miles Farrow, 
had two groups by Roman, English and Dutch composers 
born in the sixteenth century. A modern group included 
Tschaikowsky’s four-voice “How Blest are They,” the 
younger Arkangelsky’s six-voice “Day of Judgment” and 
Gretchaninoff’s eight-voice Christmas song‘‘As the Waves 
of the Sea.” 

The classic materials were the four-voice “Missa brevis,” 
and four and five-voice motets, “Come Holy Ghost” and 
“I Will Magnify Thee,” by Palestrina (1526-94); the 
English five-voice “Justorum animae” by Byrd (1542-1623) 
and four-voice “Magnificat in F” by Gibbons (1583-1625), 
and the Dutch five-voice “Born Today” by Sweelinck 
(1562-1621). 

Doubtless the audience enjoyed more the sustained 
euphony of the older compositions, although the fine har- 
monic and lyric texture of the Tschaikowsky music gave 
great pleasure while also showing higher writing for the 
sopranos. The Sweelinck number was one of the most 
enjoyable, because it had dramatic individuality and so- 
nority of the old, yet also giving an impression of more 
modern feeling. As to the quality of the singing in all 
this material, the early numbers aroused the thought that 
in wishing to preserve the voices from strain, the choir 
master was securing a breathiness which was extreme, so 
that the voices could hardly come to their due warmth or 
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blend. It is probable that preservation were best attained 
through tonal types slightly more concentrated, such as 
really came to be heard in the later numbers. 


New York Symphony Orchestra— 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Soloist 


The program offered by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, at the Thursday 
afternoon concert, January 29, included the Tschaikowsky 
“Pathetique” symphony, Chadwick’s “Aphrodite,” a sym- 
phonic poem, and Rachmaninoff’s third concerto for piano 
with orchestra, which has been heard before in this city. 

The composer was at the piano and his rendition created 
renewed interest in the work. His tone was what one 
might describe as “rippling in its brilliancy” and his tech- 
nical equipment was very much in evidence. The work 
as before proved most interesting, and the large audience 
was quick to realize and appreciate both the composer and 
his composition. Mr. Rachmaninoff was enthusiastically 
acclaimed at the close of the concert. 


Ten thousand dollars worth of harps, six young women 
who looked worth as many millions, beautiful palms and 
Christmas greens—this was te stage-setting at Aeolian 
Hall, January 29, amid which Greta Torpadie appeared as 
singer, all the music being composed by Salzedo, harpist 
Miss Torpadie did everything a capable and conscientious 
singer could to make the unsingable music amount to 
something. She shared vocally in three “poems,” all of 
which sounded alike, voice, six harps, an oboe, bassoon 
and French horn making up the combination, She later 
appeared in “Brise marine,” also with harps and wind in 
struments. Miss Torpadie’s voice, true and musical, 
brought her sincere applause, and such a quantity of 
flowers as made necessary helpers to handle them. The 
audience listened, and wished for a single tonic or domi- 
nant chord; no such luck! Artificial combinations of dis 
sonances do not produce music. 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 


The second of E. Robert Schmitz’ four morning recitals 
at the Ritz-Carlton was designed to show “The evolution 
of the piano merely as an instrument, and its influence 
on the piano literature through the ages (the parallelism 
to the orchestra’s development ).” 

The selections given were two pieces for clavichord— 
Daquin’s “Coucou” and Couperin’s “Soeur Monique.” 
Then followed a Bach toccata and fugue, the andante and 
finale from Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata; Boro- 
dine’s “Au Couvent,” Debussy’s “Les Collines d’Anacapri,” 
Louis Aubert’s “Soccory” from the “Sillages,” Debussy’s 
“Feux d’Artifices” and the toccata from Ravel’s “Tombeau 
de Couperin.” 

In the artist’s twenty-minute talk preceding the playing, 
he spoke of prejudice which meets certain compositions 
written in the old scales, and said that this was unfortu- 











ing Style.” 





New York Post, l'ecember 9, 1919 Mee 

“Mr. Meldrum has marvelous delicacy of finger tips. ‘This was 
especially noticeable in his last group, Scriabine’s Poéme, Op. 
32, No. 1; Debussy’s ‘La fille aux Cheveux de Lin’ and ‘La 
Cathedrale engloutie’ and Liszt’s ‘Sposalizio. 2 é 

He has force and fire, as shown in the beautiful Schubert- 
Liszt ‘Military March’ and Chopin’s great ‘Fantasie’ in F minor. 


New York American, December 9, 1919 q 
“If all were as interesting and satisfactory as Mr Meldrurh, 


there would be no complaint... . | 
He played a varied list in a fashion that demonstrated a good 


technic, pleasing style and a scholarly appreciation of the com- 
posers’ ideas.” 





New York Times, December 9, 1919 

“John Meldrum, a pianist of artistic ability to warrant an- 
nouncing himself, appeared in recital yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall, where a large assembly listened with enjoyment of 
the music presented. ‘ ae ; : 

He showed an absorption and insight, a feeling for inner, 
voices of harmony, that added charm to Saint-Saéns’ ‘Caprice, 
on airs of Gluck, as later to Chopin’s ‘Aeolian Harp’ study in 


NEW YORK RECITAL, DECEMBER 8 


“Technical Accuracy, Unusual Finish 
and Delicate Touch, Very Thorough 
Training, Brilliance and Taste, Pleas- 


JOHN MELDRUM 
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extended chords and to works of Debussy and Scriabine. Mr. 
Meldrum gave a performance of Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue remarkable in boldness of melodic outline, accurate in 
overhand ‘skips,’ both in technical and musical values meriting 
the applause he received.” 


New York Evening Sun, December 9, 1919 

“A descendant of Daniel Webster, John Meldrum, a young 
pianist, descended in turn on Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
and gave his first recital there. His playing had independent 
worth, and to the César Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, for 
example, he brought a bigness of tone and feeling which sub- 
merged any other remarkable feature... . 

His sense of values is fine, just and feelingful... . 

A large audience heard and liked the playing of this boy 
from Buffalo, whose studying has all been done this side of 
the Atlantic, and who was, when admitted, the youngest member 
in the history of the American Guild of Organists.” 





New York Tribune, December 9, 1919 
“John Meldrum, who appeared at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, is a young man who measures well above the average 


of the pianists who have asked our suffrage so far this season 
His style is miniature rather than broad, but his playing is 
full of color and finely articulated. He was at his best yesterday 
in such things as the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and the Gluck-Saint 
Saéns ‘Caprice sur les Airs de Ballet,’ in which his fancy and 
delicate sensibility were pleasingly evident, and it is probably in 
such numbers as these that he will find his most fertile field 

His audience was large and it attested its interest in no un 
certain fashion.” 


New York Herald, December 9, 1919 
“Mr. Meldrum is young in years and with true Yanke« 
he does what he sets out to do... . 
His technic is good and generally accurate. . . 
Mr, Meldrum is musically sensitive. His tone 


grit 


is sweet.” 


New York Evening World, December 9, 1919 

“Mr. Meldrum 1s not phenomenal, but his technic is of no 
mean order; he is sensitive to the intentions of the composer, 
and he is void of exaggerated mannerisms. 

He played with comprehensive intelligence.” 








Boston Herald, (Philip Hale), January 15, 1920 

“He has a technic amply adequate to the demands made by 
the program of yesterday. He played the Gavotte with the requi- 
site simplicity; Saint-Saéns’ Caprice with the elegance that it 
demands. The variations were played with varied coloring and 
in a spontaneous spirit. The reading of Franck’s noble and lofty 
composition, in which one hears at times the pedals of the 
organ in Ste. Clotilde’s, had breadth and vision. His memory 
and his technical accuracy are by no means the chief features 


of his performance.” 


BOSTON RECITAL, JANUARY 14 


Boston Transcript, January 15, 1920 

“Interesting Mr. Meldrum... . 

Mr. Meidrum, although young, is already an accomplished 
musician and executant. He has brilliance and taste, a feeling 
for tone-color, and no little warmth.’ 





Boston Post, January 15, 1920 
“Mr. Meldrum has gained an extraordinarily complete techni- 
cal equipment, that he is a thoughtful and sincere musician, who 


Next New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Monday Afternoon, April 5 


can indeed be honestly praised for his substantial achievements, 
and that, especially in the compositions of Franck and Chopin, 
he gave much pleasure to his audience.” 


Boston Daily Globe, January 15, 1920 
“His choice of program and his playing both showed that he 
has an unusually fine and delicate taste, and a very thorough 


training. 
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nate, since the old scales were purer than the newer dia- 
tonic and chromatic scales now so largely in use. His 
program of the former recital had been designed to show 
the various mood uses of those scales, whereas the pres- 
ent recital would consider the mechanical evolution of 
the instrument and its influence on the playing literature 
He explained the different mechanism of the plucked 
string and the hammered string, with the evolved tonal 
possibilities, from the unsustained or staccato tones of the 
clavichord to the tones later sustained by the use of the 
pedal. Thus, in the Daquin selection, it was conceived for 
its staccato intent, and though Couperin did not have an 
instrument to sustain tone, as in real melody, he at least 
sketched his composition in the form of a melody. The 
instrument to sustain that melody had been perfected 
later, The artist further discussed the various organ, 
melodic, orchestral and related attributes in these works 
by Bach, Borodine, Beethoven, Aubert and Ravel. As on 
every such occasion, the artist’s playing was superb. 


Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Guiomar Novaes, Soloist 


Substituting for Percy Grainger, who was ill, Guiomar 
Novaes, the young Brazilian pianist, stepped in at the last 
moment, at the regular Philharmonic Thursday evening 
concert, January 29, and again delighted a large audience 
with her playing of Schumann's A minor concerto, as she 
did on the previous Sunday afternoon. Her reading of 
this difficult work was indeed deserving of praise, and the 
orchestra, under Conductor Josef. Stransky’s baton, sup- 
ported her superbly. The other orchestral numbers at this 
concert, all of which were beautifully rendered, were the 
overture to “Prometheus Bound,” by Goldmark; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” and Berlioz’s 
Hungarian march, 
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Hotel Commodore Friday Evening Musicale— 
Case, Mardones and Ganz, Soloists 


There were several surprises last Friday night for those 
who had secured tickets for the Hotel Cossmedecs Eve- 
ning Musicale when they arrived and glanced at their pro- 
grams. Mary Garden had been scheduled to appear as 
one of the soloists with Louis Graveure and Rudolph Ganz. 
Instead, however, a printed announcement stated that sud- 
den illness necessitated the substitution of Jose Mardones 
for Mr. Graveure. Then followed the announcement from 
the stage that Miss Garden had met with an accident and 
that Anna Case had been engaged to take her place. Mr. 
Ganz—well, it seemed nothing was the matter with him, 
as his playing later proved. 

There were not a few who had especially come to hear 
Miss Garden, who appears somewhat infrequently in this 
neighborhood. However, Manager Johnston deserves to 
be congratulated for selecting two such fine artists as sub- 
stitutes. The writer has heard Miss Case innumerable 
times, and yet always has the desire to hear her again, so 
delightful is her singing and so charming her personality. 
Metropolitanites know that Mardones can offer a fine pro- 
gram if he wants to and he certainly did on this occasion. 
His deep bass voice is of a beautiful quality and his tones 
are big and round, Rudolph Ganz, at the piano, fairly 
thrilled his listeners. Technically he proved himself a mas- 
ter of the instrument, and the tones sang under his magic 
fingers. Of particular interest was the playing of his last 
group in which were included his own “The Pensive Spin- 
ner” and his arrangement of Schubert's ballet music from 
“Rosamunde.” 

The complete program follows: Aria—“Il Lacerato 
Spirito,” from “Simon Boccanegra” (Verdi), Mr. Mar- 
dones; “Maiden’s Wish” and “My Joys” (Chopin-Liszt), 
“Perpetual Motion” (Weber), Mr. Ganz; aria from 
“Louise” (Charpentier), Miss Case (also to have been Miss 
Garden's first number); Spanish group—‘Meus Amores” 
(Baldomir), “La Reja” (Larruga), “Tango de las Frutas” 
and “Vizcaya” (Anglada), Mr. Mardones; “My Lovely 
Cecilia” (Old English), “Angelus,” “Chantons des amours 
de Jean,” “Laisse-moi” and then Spross’ “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song,” Miss Case; ballet music from “Rosa- 
munde” (Schubert), “The Pensive Spinner” (Ganz), “Love 
Dream” (Liszt), “La Campanella” (Paganini-Liszt), Mr. 
Ganz; “Sacred Fire” (Alexander Russell), “Il Neige” and 
“That's the World in June,” and finally the soloist’s own 
composition “Song of the Robin,” sung by Miss Case. 

Charles Gilbert Spross accompanied Miss Case in his 
usual fine fashion, and the soprano also used two of his 
compositions. Giuseppe Bamboschek ably assisted Mr. 
Mardones. 


Philharmonic Society—Guiomar Novaes, Soloist 


The continued illness of Percy Grainger, who was 
scheduled to appear in the triple capacity of pianist, 
composer and conductor with the Philharmonic Society 
of New York on Friday afternoon, January 30, compelled 
the management to make a change of program, Mr. 
Grainger’s new orchestral work, “The Warriors,” which 
the composer was to have conducted on this occasion, 
was deferred to a later date, and in place of Tschaikow- 
sky’s B flat minor concerto, which Mr. Grainger was 
scheduled to play, Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
appearing in his stead, played Schumann's concerto in A 
minor. Her performance showed the same virility, finish 
and virtuosity that invariably characterizes her work. The 
symphonic accompaniment of the piano concerto was ac- 
curate, and free from restraint, giving the soloist ab- 
solute freedom and independence. The orchestra, under 
the able guidance of Josef Stransky, presented the over- 
ture, “Coriolanus,” op. 62, Beethoven; symphony No, 4, in 
E minor, op. 98 Brahms, and We rs overture to 
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“Euryanthe.” Too much cannot be said commending the 
excellent and musicianly rendition of the symphony, in 
which Mr. Stransky infused splendid warmth and color. 





Mabel Corlew Smith, Soprano 


On Friday afternoon, January 30, Mabel Corlew Smith, 
soprano, assisted at the piano by Coenraad Bos, was heard 
in her first Aeolian Hall recital. Judging from all points 
considered, the newcomer made a success of the occasion, 
which was attended by a responsive audience. 

In the first place, Mrs. Smith evidenced excellent taste 
in the selection of her program, which began with Han- 
del’s air “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and in- 
cluded French, Italian and English songs. The deliver 
of her program revealed ek talent—a voice of ric 
and pleasing quality, considerable knowledge of style, and 
an intelligence which rendered her work interesting. 
Moreover, she is of attractive stage presence and has a 
charm of marmer that is indeed an added asset. 

Her Frénch numbers were exceedingly well given, espe- 
cially “Mignonette” and “Reveillez-Vous,” by Wekerlin 
and Godard, respectively. Gilberte’s minuet, “La Phyllis,” 
was one of the effective numbers of the third group, and 
the same composer’s “Evening Song” as an encore was 
also well received. 


Olga Steeb and Sascha Jacobinoff, 
Pianist and Violinist 


The joint recital of Olga Steeb, pianist, and Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist, attracted a large and fashionable au- 
dience to Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, January 30. 

The two artists, who have been heard in New York 
before, are well and favorably known as musicians of high 
attainments, and on this occasion their authoritative per- 
formance enhanced the exalted position they already en- 
joyed. Cesar Franck’s sonata in A major for piano and 
violin opened the program. This majestic and noble work 
was given an excellent reading by the recitalists, who 
carried out every minute detail of light and shade, thereby 
producing a perfect ensemble. 

Miss Steeb played two groups of piano solos compris- 
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ing: gavotte and variations, Rameau; Rondo in G major, 
Beethoven ; caprice “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns ; Chopin's 
valse, op. 42 and impromptu op. 36; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel, 
as well as “Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt. Her remarkable 
technic, musicianship and intelligent delivery deserve spe- 
cial mention. 

Mr. Jacobinoff scored a decided success with his artistic 
and highly finished rendition of two groups of violin 
solos, which included romance in F major, Beethoven; 
gavotte, Bach-Kreisler; “Cradle Song,” Reger; “Hungar- 
ian Dance,” No. 1, Brahms-Joachim; “Call of the Plains,” 
Rubin Goldmark; “Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
Franko; “Eklog,” Kramer, and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs.” 
The violinist’s playing is full of warmth, virility and 
pathos; his tone is big and luscious and his technic at all 
times reliable. 

The audience showed its appreciation by recalling both 
ante many times. Josef Adler accompanied the violin 
Solos, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31 


Fourth Metropolitan Museum Concert 


David Mannes’ last symphony concert of the January ° 


series at the Metropolitan Museum of Art included Cha- 
brier’s “Marche Joyeuse,” the Beethoven seventh sym- 
phony, the Tschaikowsky overture 1812, a Bach arioso 
and gavotte for strings, Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
the Brahms G minor and D major Hungarian dance set- 
tings, and the introduction and finale from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” A veritable multitude of auditors filled the vast 
corridors and gave most perfect attention. That means 
that the playing commanded attention, and there is due 
cause for wonder that a group of sixty men assembled 
at random could be brought so soon to the semblance of a 
real ensemble. The Beethoven symphony, particularly, 
was played with a unity of spirit that would have done 
credit to men who had played together for years. 

As for Mr. Mannes’ work ds conductor, one who hears 
an orchestra under his leading finds it easy to hark back 
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through his veg years of activity in playing chamber 
music. All the fine detail usually practi by chamber 
music players is immediately transferred and is entirely 
aporngtiase when sketched upon the broad canvas of sym- 
phony. Rather, the chamber music and symphony are one, 
except that the orchestra supplies many more beautiful 
colors. A study of the twentieth century mixed audience 
that attended this concert arouses admiration, for the 
listeners enjoyed the complex tonality of Debussy quite as 
much as the works of the older masters. Incidentally, the 
Bach arioso of this program (from a cello suite) sounded 
“frightfully” modern, as if Bach had been listening in on 
the prize song from Wagner’s “Meistersingers.” 


Paul Reimers, Tenor 


Paul Reimers is an artist in every sense of the word—a 
fact which he demonstrated very clearly at his Aeolian 
Hall recital on Saturday afternoon, January 31. It is not 
so much the quality and range of his voice that impresses 
one, but it is the extreme skill with which each of his in- 
terpretations is characterized. The French songs by 
Fouré, Farrari, Poldowski, Debussy and Hue he sang with 
exquisite feeling and deep understanding. The “Chansons 
Populaires” were rendered with charm and humor, ‘as the 
case demanded, and the rollicking Spanish songs were 
given with dash and color. As for the Schumann, it is 
doubtful whether any artist could have sung them better. 
The audience, sagen this, rewarded Mr. Reimers with 
rounds of applause after each song. The tenor’s voice 
is not a big one, but he does all sorts of artistic things 
with it. It is of an exceedingly sweet quality, pure and 
agreeable at all times. His diction and phrasing, which 
are excellent, all to the general enjoyment of his singing. 
Maurice Eisner furnished sympathetic accompaniments at 
the piano, 





Helen Desmond, Pianist 


Helen Desmond, who has been heard in New York be- 
fore, gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
evening, January 31, playing a program which comprised 
“Caprice,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns; sonata, op. 27, No. 1, 
Beethoven; “Ricordanza,” Liszt; barcarolle and bolero, 
Chopin; “Fugato Humoresque,” Mana-Zucca; etude, op. 8, 
No. 5, Scriabine; “Papillons,” Rosenthal; etude, Mosz- 
kowski; “French waltz,” and “Karneval,” Godowsky, and 
“Flower waltz,” Tschaikowsky-Grainger. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


New York Symphony Orchestra— 
Fritz Kreisler, Soloist 

It was nothing short of an ovation which greeted Fritz 
Kreisler upon his appearance last Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary I, with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. The moment the great violinist 
stepped upon the stage wild applause broke out and con- 
tinued until Conductor Damrosch raised his baton. The 
programmed number was the beautiful Tschaikowsky D 
major concerto, always popular it seems both with artists 
and audiences (Elman is to play the same work with 
the New York Symphony, February 12), and throughout 
the entire three movements the audience was held spell- 
bound. 

At the close thunderous applause followed, and Kreis- 
ler was obliged to return innumerable times to bow 
his appreciation. Even the standing orchestra men rapped 
their bows against their music stands or applauded in 
showing their keen approval of his masterful work. As 
far as criticizing—well, Kreisler is Kreisler, that’s all. 

The afternoon’s program opened with a beautiful read- 
ing of Brahms’ E minor symphony, No. 4, after which fol- 
lowed Louis Aubert’s “Habanera,” according to the pro- 
gram, receiving its first American performance at this time. 
This new work is one of the finest orchestral numbers the 
writer has heard in some time; it is light, rhythmic and 
full of genuine melody. It was just as excellently played 
as it was pleasing to listen to. Other orchestras would do 
well to perform this work, 


Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Rosa Ponselle, Soloist 

“Beyond the question of a doubt Rosa Ponselle surely 
can sing,” was one of the complimentary remarks over- 
heard at the Philharmonic Society’s concert at Carnegie 
Hall on-Sunday afternoon, February 1—and that the en- 
tire audience agreed with this verdict was evidenced by 
the sincere and hearty applause which followed each of 
her selections. Miss Ponselle’s first number was  Mar- 
garita’s “Soliloquy,” from “Mefistofele.” Her second of- 
fering was the aria, “Ocean, thou Mighty Monster,” from 
“Oberon,” and was sung in English with well-night per- 
fect diction. This aria gave her a splendid opportunity 
to display her voice of luscious quality and wide range. 

The Dvorak symphony in F major, the Tschaikowsky 
fantasia after Dante, from “Francesca da Rimini,” and the 
Chabrier rhapsody, “Espana,” were the purely orchestral 
numbers, and, needless to say, under the expert guidance 
of Josef Stransky they were delivered with a finesse 
worthy of that veteran organization, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York. 


American Music Optimists 

The fourteenth concert of the Society of American Mv - 
sic Optimists, Mana-Zucca, founder and president. drew a 
large audience to Chalif’s on Sunday afternoon, Februar 
1. Despite the fact that at the last minute several changes 
had to be made in the program, due to illness, on the 
whole the audience seemed to enjoy the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment. 

Grace Nott, soprano, substituted for Laurel Nemeth, 
rendering the following: “Ah, Love But a Day,” Beach; 
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“Mistletoe,” Crist, and “A Burst of Melody,” Lynn Seiler. 
Miss Nott possesses a light but pleasing soprano voice, 
which she employs rather effectively. py Whitaker 
was at the piano, 

The other substitution was Renée Schieber, who, assist- 
ed at the piano by Tilten Davis, was heard in three songs. 
She has a good voice and her interpretation of her selec- 
tions brought forth warm applause. 

Irene Leskanier, contralto, sang “Before the Crucifix,” 
La Forge, and “Indian Love Song,” Lieurance, and dis- 
played a sympathetic voice of considerable richness. Al- 
berto Bachmann was down on the program for two violin 
numbers by Gustav Saenger. “Sunset at Neponsit” was a 
manuscript piece, and improvisation, the other selection, 
found much appreciation on the part of the audience, The 
composer, who was at the piano, was the recipient of much 
applause. Mr, Bachmann’s reading of each of the com- 
positions was worthy, 

Rea Suskind, who has an extremely agreeable mezzo- 
soprano voice, rendered three songs, two of which were 
“A Memory” and “Marie,” by Gustav Saenger. 

The closing number was another Saenger violin work, 
“Caprice Espagnol,” played by Mr. Bachmann. The ad- 
dress of the afternoon was made by Mayer C. Goldman, 
whose wit was not lost on the audience. 


The MacDowell Club—Olga Steeb 
and Albert Stoessel, Soloists 


That Olga Steeb, the California pianist who has made 
several concert appearances in New York of late, knows 
how to choose a list of works containing inherent inter- 
est was fully evident, when one glanced at her numbers on 
the MacDowell Club program given Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 1, and, furthermore, it did not take one long to 
realize that she knew how to play them. Miss Steeb’s 
attainments seem based upon a solid foundation, which 
gives to her renditions dignity of poise and finish. She 
has ample power and facility and well merited the demon- 
stration of appreciation shown her by the audience. 

The first of Miss Steeb’s numbers was the Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns’ “Caprice.” In a group were found the “Concert 
Etude” and “Rigaudon,” of MacDowell; Grainger’s “Irish 
Tune ;” “Schén Rosemarin,” Kreisler, and “Juggleress,” 
Moszkowski, with the Gluck-Brahms’ gavotte, played ex- 
quisitely, as an encore. Liszt’s “Dance of the Gnomes” 
and “Sposalizio” and the etude, No. 6, by Paganini-Liszt 
brought the program to a close, save for an extra number 
in a Chopin waltz. 

Collaborating with Miss Steeb was the admirable young 
violinist, Albert Stoessel. Composer should also be added 
for his first offering was a sonata in G major for violin 
and piano of his own composition, and his final one, a 
“Humoresque,” also came from his pen. These works 
were of decidedly modern elements and contained many 
delightful episodes. Especially pleasing was the rollicking 
allegro energico of the sonata. Mr. Stoessel’s other 
numbers, creditably given, included Samuel Gardner’s pre- 
lude in C major, “Coloring,” Burleigh ;” Anoranza” (Span- 
ish dance), Granados; “Gymnopedie” (Grecian dance), 
Satie, and an encore. Edna Stoessel’s piano accompani- 
ments added to the pleasure derived from the violinist’s 
part of the program. 


Samoiloff Entertains Fokines and De Segurola 


Lazar S, Samoiloff entertained Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 25, four to seven, at Carnegie Hall, New York, at a 
beautifully appointed reception in honor of Vera Fokina 
and Michel Fokine, the celebrated Russian dancers, and 
Andres De Segurola, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Receiving with Mr. Samoiloff and the guests 
of honor were Mrs, Samoiloff, Mrs, Arnold Volpe, wife 
of the conductor, and little Zerha Samoiloff, in quaint 
Colonial costume, with an old fashioned pink satin bonnet 
to match. Mme. Fokina wore a gown of orchid chiffon 
velvet, with a large stole of chinchilla fur, and a black 
velvet chapeau. 

During the afternoon Constantin Bouketoff,- baritone, 
artist-pupil of Mr. Samoiloff, sang the prologue from 
“Pagliacci” and the serenade by Napravnik, winning the 
warm applause of a distinguished audience. Lazar S 
Weiner was at the piano. 

Among the guests were Signor Montemezzi, the com- 
poser of the opera “The Love of Three Kings”; Ramon 
Blanchart, of the Chicago Opera Association; Fernandi 
Carpi, of the Metropolitan Opera; Marguerite Volavy, 
pianist; Yvonne Lumley, critic for a French newspaper ; 
Arnold Volpe; Walter Golde, pianist; Maria Winetzkaja, 
mézzé-soprano of the Chicago Opera; Dr. Elizabeth Baja- 
noff, soprano of the Petrograd Opera; Sigmund Spaeth, 
music critic: Katherine Lane (Evening Mail); Mana- 
Zucca, the composer; Max Rosen, violinist; Nathalie and 
Victoria Boshko; Adolph Bolm; Max Jacobs, violinist; 
Sara’ Sokolsky-Freid; Sergei Klibansky, vocal teacher ; 
Philip Gordon, pianist; George Reimherr; Emanuel Bala- 
ban, pianist; Martha heweod, soprano; Alma Clayburgh, 
soprano; Elfrida Helmuth, coloratura soprano; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cowen, pianist; Mrs, Rose, soprano; Ossip Dymow, 
writer; P. A. Tirindelli, the composer; Loisa Patterson 
Wessitch. soprano; Mr. and Mrs. William Guard, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Dr. and Mrs. Seymour 9 
penheimer, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Goldsmith; Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, M. H. Hanson, S, Hurok, managers; Spiro Ros- 
solimo, artist; Leonard Liebling, Max Liebling, A. Baron, 
Mischa Appelbaum; Eliot Saracohn. editor of the Jewish 
Daily News; Dr. H. N. Spade, Dr. S. Posner, Mme. 
Grevor, Mr. and Mrs. George Bernard, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
W. Fehr, Mrs. Harry Content, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
Mrs. William J. Gaynor, Mrs. H. Frank, Mrs. J. Stein- 
hardt, Helen Fountain, Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Zayeleff. Nellie Richmond Eberhart, Nellie R. Ham- 
bur, Mme. Henri Loubeque, Mrs. Arthur Lipper and 
Dorothy Lipper, Mrs. Joseph Eisenberg, Ben Barondess, 
Louis A. Sable, Rudolf Bauerkellar, Madeline Mendoza; 
F. W. Riesberg. Helen Benson. Helen Miller, Mrs, Hallor 
and Ethel Hallor, Alma Roop, Elta Farrier, Mrs, E. 
Moore, Elsa May Wulp, Tashi Komori, J. G. Andrews, 
and many others. 
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Thursday, February 5 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
ser trans Society of New York. Evening. Aeolian 
all. 
John Aubert. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Friday, February 6 
Biltmore Morning Musicale—Matzenauer, Rubinstein 
; and Le Luca, soloists. Morning. Hotel Biltmore. 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Marguerite Na- 
mara, soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Maurice Dumesnil. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Hall. 
The Verdi Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Saturday, February 7 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Children’s concert. 
Morning. Aeolian Hall. 
Denten, Symphony Orchestra, Afternoon. Carnegie 
a 


Aeolian Hall. 


Philharmonic Society of New York—Guiomar Novaes, 


soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. ° 
aa, Howe, Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all, 


The New York Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
February 


eg 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Alfred Cortot, solo- 


ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
a Piano recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
a 


Society of the Friends of Music—Arthur Rubinstein, 
soloist. Afternoon. Ritz-Carlton. 

Yvette Guilbert. Song recital. 
ott Theater 

Sunday Evening Musicale—Beryl Rubinstein and Josef 
Adler, soloists. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 

hve ne Piano recital. Afternoon. Princess 

eater. 


Evening. Maxine Elli- 


Monday, February 9 
Elshuco Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
‘ Tuesday, February 10 
a Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie 
all. 


er Byrd. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
a 


Fokine and Fokina, 
House, 

The Rubinstein Club—Toscha Seidel, soloist 
ing. Waldorf-Astoria. 

Olga Carrara. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
: ‘ Wednesday, February 11 

Evening Mail Concert. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

E. ys Schmitz. Piano recital. Morning . Ritz- 
arlton. 


Evening. Metropolitan Opera 


Even- 


Thursday, February 12 
ae ae Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie 


all. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 
National Opera Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
a omen. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Max Gegna. Cello recital. 





Addison F. Andrews Removes Office 


Addison F. Andrews, the well known factor in securing 
church positions for artists, following several years in the 
John Church Building, has removed to 53 East Thirty- 
fourth street (Wissner’s), telephone, No. 8487 Vanderbilt. 
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Zoellners in Motor Car Smash 

The members of the Zoellner Qasviet are great motor 
enthusiasts, but recently in California their enthusiasm 
received a jolt. On an afternoon previous to one of their 
many appearances in Los Angeles they were “rammed 
‘midships” by another car while paddling homeward in 
their “gasoline launch” on Wilshire Boulevard. None 
of them was hurt, but they were badly shaken and the 
cello of ‘Josef Zoellner, Jr., was the only, and unfortu- 
nately painful, sufferer. The bridge fell over, broke, and 
several cracks made the use of the fine instrument im- 
possible for the evening. However, the damage does not 
seem too serious and probably will not impair the beauty 
of tone. Despite the unhappy event the concert was given 
a few hours afterward, 


Frederick Gunster Sings “Faust” 


Frederick Gunster sang with pronounced success the 
title role of Gounod’s “Faust,” given in concert form by 
the Marcato Choral Club, Clarksburg, W. Va., on January 
22. After his big aria, in which Mr. Gunster sang the 
high C which everybody expects, but do not always hear 
when a singer essays the beautiful “All hail, thou dwell- 
ing,” the audience expressed its approval by unstinted ap- 
plause. In the ensemble numbers with the other two prin- 
cipals, Anna Case and Henri Scott, Mr. Gunster’s artistic 
and sympathetic singing also won the generous approba- 
tion of the large audience, 


Another New York Recital for Rose 

Maximilian Rose, the young Russian violinist, made a 
real success at his first New York recital last season be- 
fore a sold out house at Aeolian Hall, when several hun- 
dred people had to be turned away. He will give another 
recital this season on Sunday evening, February 209, at 
Carnegie Hall, for which a very interesting program has 
been arranged, 
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write us for free sample copies of the 
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“My Laddie” 
“Buddha” 
“Swanee Lullaby” 


“When I hear you calling me, 
lll answer you” 


“Star of Light” 


any one of these songs would be a valuable 
addition to your repertaire. 
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THE MUSICAL BUREAU OF AMERICA 


announces its incorporation and that it has secured Misha 
| Appelbaum as its Executive Director. 


Artists will not only receive their contract fees but will 
also participate in the profits of the bureau. 


Branches will be organized in Paris, Milan, London and 


Mr. Appelbaum’s unusual experience in the musical world 
gives confidence to the complete success of this plan. 


I The Musical Bureau of America will occupy a suite of 
offices in a building not yet completed. 


Temporary Headquarters: 258 West 75th St., New York City 
Appointment by Mail 
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Albany, N. Y., January 17, 1920.—The chorus of the 
Monday Musical Club, which will be heard in two con- 
certs this season comprises the following: First sopranos, 
Mrs. |. Malcolm Angus, Mrs. Walter Levings Ross, Mrs. 
Ronald Kinnear, Mrs. Floyd Mallette, Mrs, Wallace 
Greenlach, Mrs. John S$, McEwan, Mrs. E. H. Van de 
Hogart, Mrs. William Fairchild, Mrs. Edward H. Belcher, 
Mrs. J. H. Hurst, Mrs. George C. Dubois, Mrs. George 7, 
Perkins, Mrs. Raymond N, Fort, Mrs. Leo K. Fox, Mrs. 
Frank Freeman; second sopranos, Mrs. Walter L. Hut- 
chins, Mrs. James §. Kittell, Anna Taylor, Grace Wooster, 
Marion Ingalls, Mrs. W. Paul Wessels, Mrs. Thomas C. 
Stowell, Augusta Green, Mrs. Arthur G. Newell, Mrs. 
Harry Hill, Mrs. Ira Demerest, Mrs. Samuel R. Morrow, 
Mrs. Edward Gilbert Cox, Anna Golden, Mrs. Charles J. 
Davis: first altos, Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, Lillian Jones, 
Mrs. Jacob S. Congdon, Mrs. Brayton R. Babcock, Mrs. 
Vroman Clark, Marjorie Richards, Mrs. Godfrey J. Smith, 
Mrs. William B. Smith, Mrs. G. Ernest Fisher, Mrs. 
Fred Evarts Dumphey, Mrs. E. F. Horton, Mrs. B. R. 
Rickards, Mary Gibson, Mrs. Winfield Snyder; second 
altos, Mrs. W "D. K. Wright, Mrs. J. W. Pattison, Mrs. 
Warren Doughty, Lorena Kehoe, Mrs. Edgar S. Van 
Olinda, Mrs. J. J. Gallup, Madelyn Preiss, Mrs. Howard 
Mac Millan, Mrs. Rupert Sturtevant, Mrs. Jared W. 
Scudder, Mrs. Arthur Penney, Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, 
jr, Mrs. John H. French, Mrs. John B. Stouder, Mrs. 
Harold Hayford and Mrs. R. V, Colclough, 

Among those who have participated in musical programs 
at the Republican headquarters here are Lillian Jones, vio- 
linist; Agnes E. Jones, pianist; Mrs. Harry Whitman and 
Helen Eberle, sopranos; Mrs. G. Ernest Fisher, contralto ; 
Frederick W. Whish, tenor; Kolin Hager, baritone, and 
Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr., accompanist. ; 

Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, gave a program in Music 
Hall, Troy, playing the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor 
and the Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscow,” as well as 
two groups including the familiar Spanish dance of Sara- 
sate and the Hubay “Zephyr.” Emanuel Balaban was at 
the piano, ; , d 

The eighth of a series of recitals of the Harmonic Cir- 
cle at the Academy of the Holy Name took place, the 
participants including the Marjorie O'Neil, Mary Garry, 
Hazel Williams, Vajean Norton, Marguerite Doyle, Ruth 
Tabor, Margaret Finn, Margaret Gardner, Marjorie Bren- 
nan, Mary Ryan, Mildred Graves, Cecelia Estephe, Lor- 
aine Daubach, Catherine Ryan, Louise Knight, Thelma 
Tabor, Irene Nagle, Eleanor Schweiker, Jeannette Man- 
ville, Germaine Dennis and Margorie McGrath. 

The Monday Musical Club is to present a program of 
the works of Henry Holden Huss and Louis Victor Saar, 
under the direction of May E. Melius and Mrs. J. Malcolm 


ERNEST 
HUTCHESON’S 


Second New York Concert 
Dec. 15, 1919 


“‘An altogether delightful 


pianoforte recital.’’ 
(H. E. KREHBIEL, N. Y. Tribane) 


Characteristics of Ernest Hutcheson’s Art 
According to the Leading 
New York Critics 


“His soul lies in his fingers, which are unusually 
sensitive, A pianist among many. Hearing 
him, there is no temptation to leave the hall before 
the end of the program.”—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. 
Tribune, 

“Fine and poetical feeling, fleetness of passage 
work, and beauty and depth of tone.”—N. Y. Times 
(Richard Aldrich). 

“Steadfast devotion to high ideals in piano pe: 
ing. . . . Artistic ability of a high order.”"—N, Y. 
Sun (William H, Henderson), 

“Astounding velocity, smoothness and ease... . 
Even in this day of colossal technic Mr, Hutcheson’s 
stands out as something unusual.”—N, Y, Evening 
Post (Henry T. Finck). 

“Refreshing sincerity and vigor.”"—N. Y. Evening 
World (Sylvester Rawling). 

“Marvelously brilliant. His tone was in- 
gratiating and beautifully iridescent. Given 
in masterly fashion. Such playing does more than 
entertain. It serves as a standard not only for stu- 
dents but artists of mature growth.”—N, Y. Herald. 

“He is a musician of thorough attainments, of 
masterly musical speech. . . . Playing in a more 
devout, more musing spirit than ever.”—N, Y. 
Evening Sun. 

“Impressive and P is pleasant authority, tender- 
ness and power.”"—N, Y, Morning Telegraph, 


THIRD NEW YORK CONCERT 
Aeolian Hall, Saturday Afternoon, February 28 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON Steinway Piano 


































Angus, assisted by Mrs. G. Ernest Fisher, Mrs. Theodore 
Uhl and Julia Newton Brooks. 

Florence Jubb, pianist, and Florence Davis Rockwell, 
soprano, will give a recital on “Shapespeare and Music” 
before the music section of the Woman's Club of Albany. 

The Cecelia Ladies Double Quartet is filling a number 
of engagements, 

Piano pupils of Helen Marie Sperry heard in recital 
recently were Irene Speidel, Marion Orvis, Ruth Reynolds, 
Margaret Beiner, Eleanor Johnson, Francis McDonald, 
Marion Shute, Jack Benjamin, Arnold Wise, Richard Fos- 
sett, Raymond Hughes, Catherine Voorhaar, Catherine 
Zell, Helen Hynes, Lilian McCulla, Lilian Basaviski, Mil- 
dred Coughtry, Mary Marshall and Marie Wolf. Lucile 
Walter, soprano, assisted. 

St. Peter’s vested male choir of forty boys and men, 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, organist and master of choristers, 
is presenting specia] musical programs with numbers from 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and Haydn’s “Creation” as fea- 
tures. Tom De Stefano, violinist, will be heard in duets 
with Dr. Rogers at the organ. 

T. Frederick H. Candlyn gave a piano recital for the 
Northeastern Branch of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Joseph L. Carroll, a blind tenor, is being heard in num- 
bers this season, accompanied by his teacher, Cordelia L. 
Reed. 

Mrs. Irving Ward Kinsman, a former Albanian now liv~ 
ing in Beaumont, Texas, is receiving praise for her voice 
work, having appeared with success in Beaumont. Mrs. 
Kinsman was formerly Anna Rogers and a pianist of at- 
tainment. 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson has organized a male quartet 
consisting of Lowell D. Kenney, John C, Dandurand, M. 
H. Simmonds and William Frederick. 

Mrs. Oscar B. Vunck, contralto of Voorheesville, has 
been in New York, and while there attended a tea given 
by her teacher, Oscar Saenger, and Mrs. Saenger at their 
studio. 

Atlantic City, N. J., January 24, 1920.—In connection 
with the annual meeting and luncheon of the Beth Israel 
Temple Sisterhood, a musicale was given in the vestry of 
the Temple, at which Pauline Gates Sternberger, president, 
introduced Mrs, Moris Arons, of New York, who gave 
an interesting talk. The musical program was presented 
by Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto, and the Royal Palace Hotel 
Orchestra, Mr. Culp, conductor, which was heard in com- 
positions by Rossini, Handel, Schubert and Donizetti. 
Mrs Bolte sang “Eili-Eili,” disclosing a brilliant voice. 
She was compelled to respond to three encores. Nathan 
I. Reinhart was the accompanist. 

The music lobby of the Hotel Ambassador was ‘an ani- 
mated scene on Sunday evening, when Josephine McCue, 
harpist, was the soloist, assisted by the Ambassador Or- 
chestra, Louis Colmans, conductor. Miss McCue, a child 
in years and a protegé of Frank Nicoletti, harpist and 
soloist of St. James P. E. Church, was heard in numbers 
by Schnecker and Nicoletti to fine advantage. Her firm 
touch and effective playing won the approbation of the 
large audience. Vincent Specioles accompanied at the 
piano. 

On Tuesday evening, January 20, the Crescendo Club 
presented Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor.” The sub- 
ject was interestingly discussed by Ida Edwards, with in- 
strumental numbers furnished by Mrs. Walter C. Brick 
and vocal numbers by Maud Bozeth and Lillian B. Albers ; 
the latter showed technical skill and real dramatic ability 
in the Mad Scene. The trio from the Haddon Hall, Henry 
Gruhler, conductor, also assisted, and others heard in- 
cluded Ida Taylor Bolte, Laura E, Cloud, Nora Lucia 
Ritter, Kathryn Krymer, Worcester, Ida Edwards and 
Ruby Cordery. Anna C. Heiss was the accompanist. 

Announcement was made this week by the Steel Pier 
management that J. W. F. Leman has been selected as 
conductor for the third season. Mr. Leman has become 
allied with the best musical interests of Atlantic City. He 
will begin the season in February with an orchestra of 
excellent musicians. 

Under the direction of Modest Altschuler, the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at Keith’s Theater on 
the Garden Pier. Kalinnikoff’s G minor symphony, Dvor- 
ak’s “Humoresque,” Spendiaroff’s “The Three Palms,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite, and the two Cat.casian 
sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff made up the orchestral num- 
bers. Kate Bacon was the soloist, playing the Liszt E 
flat concerto. 

Augusta, Ga., January.17, 1920~—“America’s musical 
awakening,” which has become a familiar phrase to stu- 
dents of present day musical conditions, has been changed 
in this section to “Augusta’s music awakening.” This 
history-entwined town, redolent with the atmosphere of 
the Old South has long borne the title of “the most un- 
musical town in the state.” However, this period has now 
come to an end and Augusta has entered a new epoch, in 
which she is to oceupy her rightful position as a center of 
musical culture. The Augusta Woman's Club has blazed 
the way for the beginning of this new era. With charac- 
teristic foresight and loyal faith in the better taste of 
the city’s inhabitants, this organization announced in the 
autumn a series of artist concerts to be given here this 
winter. The initial number of the course took place last 
evening when the Russian Symphony Orchestra played in 
the local opera house, under the baton of Conductor 
Modest Altschuler. If those who were doubtful as to 
Augusta’s appreciation of symphonic music are not now 
convinced that their opinion was an injustice to the city, 
their verdict is the result of prejudice and not of thought. 
The program of the evening was made up of Russian clas- 
sics with the exception of two Grieg numbers, and the 
Altschuler forces were in fine form. The S. R. O. sign 
went up long before the curtain did. The audience lis- 
tened with breathless intensity, applauded with enthusiasm, 
and did not put on its wraps during the final number! 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another. page.) 
Bridgeport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 
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Burlington, Vt., January 24, 1920—The Elks’ min- 
strel show for the benefit of their building fund, given 
January 22, 23 and_24, enlisted the services of many of the 
of the best known singers in town. Large audiences 
heard each of the three performances, 

The Harvard Quartet from the Harvard Glee Club is 
to appear at the University of Vermont on Saturday, 
February 14, under the auspices of Bishop Hopkins Hall. 

It is expected that Hans Kronold, the cellist, will appear 
here this spring in a joint recital with Esther O'Neil, so- 
prano, ‘The date has not been announced. Both may 
also appear in Barre, Vt. 

A Community Choral Society has been organized at the 
Baptist Church, with ten weekly periods of vocal instruc- 
tion and rehearsal, under the direction of Florence Wood 
Russell. The cantata “Ruth,” by J. Astor Broad, is being 
prepared. Special soloists and artists will be secured to 
make both the vocal rendition and the orchestral accom- 
paniment of the best. 

Charleston, S. C., January 18, 1920.—Guiomar Novaes 
was the artist at the seventh concert of the Charleston 
Musical Society series. She played on the afternoon of 
January 11, and was received with unqualified approval. 
The sonority and lusciousness of her tone are truly re- 
markable. Not once during the entire performance was it 
marred by the slightest harshness. Her first group, the 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns “Airs de Ballet. d’Alceste” were done 
with a charming clarity and crispness of tone. The Cho- 
pin sonata, op, 58, was splendidly conceived and rendered 
with great power and understanding. She was much ap- 
plauded after this and played the Sgambati “Landler” as 
an encore. It would seem that no one could possibly 
play the Beethoven-Rubinstein Turkish march more per- 
fectly than she does. Her rendition of “La Jongleuse,” by 
Moszkowski, was a delight, as was also that of “Segue- 
dille,” Altbeniz, and “The Gnomes’ Dance,” Liszt. The re- 
mainder of the program consisted of the seventeenth Chopin 
nocturne, done with an appealing beauty of tone; the G flat 
etude and the tenth rhapsodie by Liszt. It is of interest to 
note that Novaes aroused her audience to such a degree 
of enthusiasm that after her last number many rushed 
down to the stage and loudly clamored for more: So in- 
sistent was the applause that she was finally compelled, 
after repeated encores, to bow her appreciation in hat and 
coat. This is probably the first incident of its kind in 
the musical history of Charleston. 

Under the auspices of the Musical Art Club the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra played in Charleston on the 
evening of January 13. Their performance gave much 
pleasure to many present. 

The next concert to be given under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Club will be a song recital by Lucille Nelson. 
She will sing on February 4. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, S. C., January 19, 1920.—Ernest Davis, 
tenor, gave a song recital in Columbia week before last 
and left a most excellent impression among local concert 
goers. Mr. Davis has a really imposing presence and his 
evident sincerity and fine vocalism combine to make him 
a very satisfactory recitalist. He was scheduled for an 
exceptionally fine program, but for some unexplained 
reason chose to substitute some rather hackneyed numbers 
for those programmed, 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, under Modest Alt- 
schuler, gave a concert on January 12. An exceptionally 
good program was offered including the Kallinikoff sym- 
phony. An audience of about two thousand persons 
heard this program and demanded several encores. Helen 
Desmond, pianist, was the soloist, playing the Saint-Saéns 
G minor concerto. She won a real ovation and was forced 
to respond several times, finally playing two encores, one 
of. them the Mana-Zucca fugue on “Dixie.” It is not 
often that a pianist scores such a success here as Miss 
Desmond did. She played in really splendid fashion, hav- 
ing a big tone, the greatest clearness and excellent musi- 
cianship. A rock firm rhythm and an almost recklessly 
fast tempo was breath taking in the last movement. 

Anna Case is scheduled for a recital the last week of 
January; Charlotte Peege, contralto, is expected later in 
the spring, and the Metropolitan Orchestra and several 
soloists later. 

Local teachers and music schools report the heaviest sea- 
son they have ever had, Chicora College has enrolled 350 
music pupils this year, Columbia College a very large 
number, and private teachers as many as they can handle. 

Dallas, Tex., January 15, 1920.—One of the most sat- 
isfying concerts of the season here from every standpoint 
was that of Josef Lhevinne, pianist, and Helen Stanley, 
soprano, on November 18, given under the auspices of the 
Schubert Choral Club. Mme. Stanley’s charming person- 
ality, combined with a voice of rare beauty, completely 
won the hearts of her audience, and she was obliged to 
respond to many encores, There was no less enthusiasm 
over Mr. Lhevinne, whose three groups on the program, 
chosen from Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein, 
were given remarkable interpretations. It is seldom that 
such sound pianism is heard, and he, too, was recalled 
many times for encores. The Schubert Club, which pre- 
sented these two excellent artists, sang one group of 
choral numbers to open the program, under the direction 
of Julius Jahn. 

Local artists took advantage of the lack of appearances 
of outside artists during December and several appeared 
in concert, among which were: Dorothy Achenbach, the 
young Dallas pianist who is making a name for herself 
in the concert field, recently having appeared with much 
success with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; Paul 
Van Katwizk, director of piano at the Southern Methodist 
University, a native of Holland and pianist of fine attain-- 
ments and broad intellectual powers, and Reuben Davies, 
pianist, recently of New York, who now directs his own 
school of piano playing in Bush Tempie, in joint recital 
with Lillian Belfield, Russias violinist, also residing in 
Dallas. All of these concerts were well attended and en- 
thusiastically received. 

Bomar Cramer, a young man of about nineteen years 
of age, was presented in recital in Bush Temple Audi- 
torium by Louie Boyd Rankin on December 19, He is a 
protegé and pupil of Pettis Pipes, of Kidd-Key Conserva- 
tory at Sherman. Mr. Cramer possesses exceptional 
talent and plays with brilliancy and fire worthy,of a. ma- 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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LEO DITRICHSTEIN A MUSIC LOVER. 
One of the most interesting figures seen at afternoon 
concerts is Leo Ditrichstein, now playing in “The 
Purple Mask” at the Booth Theater. Of late Mr. 
Ditrichstein has been attending the matinee rehearsals 
of the New Symphony Orchestra under Artur Bo- 
danzky. During intermissions he hobnobs with many 
of the well known musicians, especially Leopold Go- 
dowsky and Mischa Elman. The three men, in fact, 
are all intimate friends. Mr. Godowsky values Mr. 
Ditrichstein’s musical judgment to such an extent 
that he recently invited him to be among the first to 
hear his thirty new. piano pieces. Mrs. Ditrichstein 
and James Gibbons¥Huneker were the only others to 
be so honored. Mr. Ditrichstein’s favorite symphony 
is the ninth by Beethoven and his favorite opera 
“Tristan and Isolde.” He says that music gives him 
more inspiration than any other form of art as it 

makes a greater emotional appeal, 











FAY EVELYN LEAR, 
An artist-pupil of Clara Novello Davies, who is 
taking a leading part in “What's Neat,” which is 
being produced by the smart set of New York'for the 
benefit of the New York Protective Association and 
the Girls’ Protective League. 




















ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 
trying to light a smoke-cigarette? or cigar? A form 
of relaxation between hours of singing and traveling. 














ADELAIDE FISCHER, 
Soprano, who returns to the concert field in her re- 
cital at the Little Theater, New York, February 17, 
followed by a tour of twenty-two concerts through 
the New England States. . 
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Tetrazzini hitting the high 

“O” in the air at San Fran- 

cisco when she recently made 
her first aeroplane flight. 
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Below is pictured Luisa 

Tetrazzini and her party at 

Pasadena, Cal., in the gra- 

cious gardens of the Mary- 

land, which she recently 

voted the most adorable in 
the world. 
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HERMAN SANDBY 
Enjoying a little recreation between concerts on skiis 
in Norway. During the early part of the season the 
cellist toured Denmark and Sweden, and at the prea 
ent time he is in Norway, where he will remain until 
the end of February playing in concert. Mr. Sandby 
will not return to the United States this season, owing 
to the tour which has been booked for him through 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, 


























OLGA CARRARA, 
Who will sing Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” at her Aeolian 
Hall recital on February 10. Mme, Carrara wiil sing 
it in Italian and has expressed her intention of using 
the song on all her concert programs 
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FLORENCE MACBETH, 
in American girl who has come to the 
world’s best liked 
coloratura sopranos, made her re-entry in 
Vew York as the Page in “The Masked 
Ball.". She will appear with Titta Ruffo 
as Ophelia in “Hamlet” and with Bonci 
as Adina in “L'Hlisir @Amore.” Miss 
Vacheth scored heavily in Chicago in 
Lucia” and in “The Barber of Seville.” 


fore as one of the 





HERBERT JOHNSON, 
Efficient comptroller and business mana 
ger of the Chicago Opera Association, 
upon whom the heavy duties of general 
director have fallen since the death of 
Cleofonte Campanini, (© Moffett, Ohi- 

cago.) 





YVONNB GALL, 
A beautiful woman, the leading French 
lyric soprano of this generation. Her 
success in opera as well as in concert has 
been stupendous. 


ALFRED MAGUENAT 


Reappeared this season in New York as 

Pélleas in “Pélleas and Melisande” with 

Vary Garden and created a most enviable 

impression, which was strengthened by 

his masterly presentation of the muletier 

in Ravel's opera, “L’Heure Hapagnole.” 
(© Moffett, Chicago.) 


CHARLES FONTAINE, 
One of the foremost of the French tenors 
of the day, appeared last week in 
“Madame Chrysantheme” and will sing 
Julien to the Louise of Mary Garden 
neat Saturday. 


ROSA RAISA, 
Called by many the world’s greatest dra- 
matic soprano, created a sensation in 
New York at her debut in “Norma.” 
(Daguerra Studio.) 





ALESSANDRO BONCI, 


“The master of bel canto,” created a 

furore when he reappeared on the scene 

of his former triumphs after an absence 

of many years as Riccardo in “The 

Masked Ball.” He will sing Rodolfo in 

“La Bohéme” on Saturday, and later will 
be heard in “L'Blisir d’Amore,” 


VITTORIO TREVISAN, 
Baritone bouffe, who scored heavily in 
Chicago in “Don Pasquale,” an opera in 
which he will be seen in New York. He 
will also sing Bartolo in “The Barber,” 
as well as in two or three of his best roles. 


JOHN O'SULLIVAN,- 
The Irish-French tenor, has met with as 
great success in concert as in opera. He 
will be heard neat week as John in 
“Herodiade.” 





EDWARD JOHNSON, 


Another American tenor who has made 

good, His debut in Chicago in “Fedora” 

was nothing short of sensational. He 

appeared for the first time since his ‘re- 

turn to New York in “L’Amore Dei Tre 

Re,” duplicating his Western success in 
the Hast. 


MYRNA SHARLOW 
Has sung all the leading soprano roles 
with the Chicago Opera Association, of 
which she has been a member for several 


years. 


GALLI-CURCI, 
The queen of the song world, is regarded 
as the sensation of this decade. (© Mat- 
gene.) 





Leading Figures of the Chicago Opera Association who are Taking a 
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GINO MARINUZZI 


Is only thirty-five years old and has con- 

ducted for many years in Italy and South 

America. He has also conducted at the 

Paris Opéra-Comique. He joined the 

forces of the Chicago Opera this season. 
(© Moffett, Chicago.) 


TITTA RUFFO; 
The sensational Italian baritone, who re- 
ceived the greatest demonstration ever 
accorded a baritone in New York on his 
re-entry at the Lexington as Tonio in 
“Pagliacci.” (© Mishkin, New York.) 


CONSTANTIN NICOLAY, 
A most valuable artist, who has appeared 
with this company ever since its founda- 
tion in innumerable roles. 


Prominent Part in the Organization’s Five Weeks’ Season in New York 
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PAVLEY AND OUKRAINSKY, 
Famous Russian dancers, whose vogue 
has constantly been increasing and who, 
since the beginning of the season, have 
shown their worth not only as dancers 
but also as masters of the ballet. (Photos 

by Huff, Chicago.) 


NINA MORGANA 
Joined the Chicago Opera Association 
this year, and already has achieved a not- 
able place among its younger sopranos. 
(© Mishkin.) 


TAMAKI MIURA, 
The only Japanese woman who las 
achieved fame as an operatic singer. 








CARLO GALEFFI, 
Italian baritone, who created the role of 
Manfredo in:“L’Amore Dei Tre Re” at 
La Scala in Milan and who was called 
by the Chicago Tribune critic “the best 
Manfredo vocally and dramatically that 
the United States has seen.” Mr. Galeffi 
was unable to sing the part in New York 
due to illness, but will be heard during 
the season in several of his most famous 
roles. (© Moffett, Chicago.) 





EVELYN HERBERT, 
An American singer trained in this coun- 
try, quickly achieved renown since her 
debut with this company as Mimi in “La 
Bohéme.” She created the role of Peter- 
kee in “Rip Van Winkle.” 
(© Moffett, Chicago.) 





MARY GARDEN, 
Most famous vamp of the operatic stage 
and one of the most brainy singers who 
has gr@ced any stage—a leading actress- 
singer of the day. (© Mishkin, N. Y.) 


* 


TITO SCHIPA, 


A newcomer to New York, who has been 
heralded from Chicago as well aa front 
Italy and South America as one of the 
greatest of the lyric tenors of the day, 
will ‘appear in many roles with Galli- 
Curci during the stay of the Chicago 
Opera in New York. (© Moffett, Chi 
cago.) 





GIACOMO RIMINI, 
Another distinguished baritone of the 
Chicago roster. He has sung twelve rolea 
with that company this season, meeting 
with the full approval of the presa and 
public alike. 


FORREST LAMONT, 
An American tenor, who captured New 
York at his reappearance as Canio in 
“Pagliacci.” 
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DOROTHY JARDON, 
American soprano and member of the Chicago Opera 
Association, who has won marked success both in 
New York and Boston as Fedora. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES AND THREE OPERA CELEBRITIES. 
This picture was taken on the Steamship Vestris when Guiomar Novaes was én route from her native Brazil to 
Vew York last November. With the brilliant young pianist are (right to left) Gino Marinuzzi, Giacomo Crimi and 
Vita Schipa, During her three months’ sojourn in Brazil Miss Novaes was kept busy constantly filling concert 
engagements, and since her return north she has played twenty times, including a tour of Cuba and the Southern 
States. On January 25 another capacity audience was on hand when she played the Schumann concerto in A minor 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra Viss Novaes also was engaged for the following pair of concerts, 
replacing Perey Grainger, who was unable to play owing to illness. The pianist’s New York recital is February 14. 
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ae Z 4 == THE ZOELLNERS AND GODOWSKYS NEIGHBORS IN CALIFORNIA. 
Plrt he shas - : - Leopold Godowsky and his family are close neighbors in Los Angeles of the Zoellner 


Quartet. The snapshots which accompany this article were taken just previous to 
starting on their respective tours. The Zoellners are now on their eighth trans-con- 
tinental tour of this country, the tour having been divided into sections to facilitate 
good routing. Four months 
being allotted to the Hast 
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ANNA CASE. 
Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, 
who? appeared recently 
with success at a Metro- 
politan Opera Sunday 
night concert, and who, 
last Friday evening, on a 
few maments’ notice 
substituted for Mary Gar- 
den at the Commodore 
gle ener rvente ted Above—The Zoellners—Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., 

Amandus Zoellner, Joseph, Jr., Antoinette and Ruth Zoellner, 
enjoying the Los Angeles climate in front of their home on 
— Delaware Drive. Upper left insert—Joseph Zoellner, Sr., and 
SS Leopold Godowsky, a neighbor of the quartet. Lower right 

The Zoellner Quartet with Mr, and Mrs..Leopold Godowsky and 
Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, Sr. 
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Krebs’ Patriotic Song and Slogan 


S. Walter Krebs, whose “Bugle Song” (Sesereet) was 
recently printed in the Musica Courter, and who had a 
booth and exhibit at “Playland” during Christmas week 
at Grand Central Palace, has issued and scattered over a 
large territory the following : 

Let the following be the desire of our hearts, the ambition of 
our souls, the fruit of our minds, our slogan and one of our songs: 


America! We live for thee, 
This be our national, personal motto. 
Though disappointments come and go, 
Trials and sorrows ebb and flow, 
Still my earnest cry will be, 
“America, I LIVE for thee.” 
Regarding his patriotic song “America, We Live for 
Thee,” the composer says: 
I consider it an antidote for doctrines inimical to the welfare of 
the country. 
If this song ever becomes national in any sense of the word, 
which of course includes universal adoption, and which equally of 





S. WALTER KREBS, 


Composer, 


course only the future can tell, it will be one of the few national 
songs to have been written with the distinct purpose of challenge. . . . 

The inspirational purpose of “America! We Live for 
Thee” is emphasized in the chorus, which ends with these 
lines : 

“America! We live for thee, 

Serving God and mankind, true democracy. 
America, on land or sea, 

Stands for law and justice, peace and liberty.” 

The sponsors of the song say these lines constitute in 
themselves a short answer to bad “isms.” Among the or- 
ganizations and individuals who have written letters of 
commendation to the composer are the Treasury Depart- 
ment, War Camp Community Service, ex-Ambassador 
Gerard, Otto H. Kahn and John Wanamaker, 


Muzio Preparing for Buenos Ayres 


In between rehearsals and performances at the Metro- 
politan | Opera House and the various duties which accrue 
to a prima donna, Claudia Muzio, the young leading Italian 
soprano of the Metropolitan, is preparing for her season in 
the opera at Buenos Ayres where she will return next 
spring. Those hovering about the neighborhood of Central 
Park need not be surprised should they hear wafted on 
the wintry air, the cry of the Valkyrie or the strains of 
Elsa’s Traum. Newshounds scenting a story must curb 
their impulse and refrain from bearding Gatti-Casazza in 
his den with frenzied appeals for a statement regarding his 
intentions of reviving more of the Wagnerian operas. 

For the Wagnerian works are not being rehearsed for 
the purpose of rehabilitation at the Metropolitan, neither 
are they being rendered in the vernacular nor in German. 
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They are being sung in Italian by Claudia Muzio already 
in the throes of preparing her repertory for South Amer- 
ica, 

In addition to polishing her memory of “Lohengrin” and 
“Walkiire” Miss Muzio is also furbishing up her roles it 
“Valli” and “Traviata,” and she will sing the latter in its 
original key. 

“Usually,” says Miss Muzio, “Violetta is sung by a 
coloratura soprano, and very rarely i is it sung in the key in 
which it was written by the composer. It is a role which 
should be sung preferably by a dramatic soprano.” 

Miss Muzio has sung all these roles abroad with much 
success, but has not appeared in any of them in this coun- 
try. 


Leo Ornstein to Remain at Home 


Leo Ornstein has refused the very flattering offers which 
have been received by him to play in European countries 
next season. These offers include one of five concerts in 
Holland, with an opening appearance under Willem Men- 
gelberg at the Concert-Gebouw, Amsterdam. They include 
some orchestral appearances in London, Paris, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, and a minimum of fifteen recitals in Scan- 
dinavia. But, however, so emphatic and visible is the 
progress which Ornstein has made in this country, so 
flattering are the offers from managers and clubs who have 
not hitherto had Mr. Ornstein on their course, that after 
careful consultation with his manager, M. H. Hanson, he 
has decided to remain at home next year, and to play to 
American and Canadian audiences, 

In fact, it did not take very much persuasion for Mr. 
Ornstein to give up this European trip. He feels that he 
can conquer Europe in later years, and that his first care 
is to enhance and solidify the hold which he has obtained 
upon the public of his own home country and the adjoin- 
ing Canadian provinces. 





Prokofieff and Rachmaninoff Contrasted 
A recent article in The Nation, devoted to music, con- 
trasted the two Sergeis—Rachmaninoff and Prokofieff 
and the Russian spirit which they represent. “Rachmani- 
noff,” it says, “belongs to the old Russia, the Russia of the 
Romanoffs with its ardent romanticism and gorgeous 
pageantry. Prokofieff, on the other hand is distinctly a 
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product of the intellectual and elemental forces now in 
upheaval. There is a primitive simplicity and strength 
about him so strangely at variance with the complexities 
of modern existence that at first he is difficult to classify. 
The critics call him a Bolshevist and to carry out the 
simile proceeded to find in his playing and in his composi- 
tions all the bestiality lately associated with Bolshevism. 
But ugliness is not bestiality, and in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the critics the large crowds who came out of 
curiosity to hear ear-splitting noises and terrifying ca 
caphonies remained to applaud vigorously the enchanting 
melodies, the exquisite nuances, the marvelous rhythmic 
effects evoked by the superb virtuosity of this tall, slim, 
blond young man.’ 


Ferdinand Wachsman Scores at Two Recitals 

An attractive program was arranged for the concert 
which was given in the Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, on Fri 
day evening, January 23, at which the soloists were Fer- 
dinand Wachsman, pianist; Louise Elwell, dramatic so- 
prano, and Alberto Bachmann, concertmaster of the New 
Symphony Orchestra. Under the auspices of the Rand 
School Music League, on Friday, January 16, Mr, Wachs 
man scored a real success when he appeared in joint re 
cital with that gifted violinist, Helen Jeffrey. 


Protessor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
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American Academy of Dramatic Arts Plays 


The Lyceum Theater was crowded at the performance, 
the first of the thirty-sixth year, of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater Dra- 
natic School, Franklin Sargent, president, held January 
6, when the comedy, “Betty Comes Back,” by the 
In ripe was given. The play was splendidly acted 
hroughout. Carolyn Glen is very talented, and played 
the leading part well, Walter Ducart and Edwin Hensley 
were excellent in their parts, and Pauline Halpert as the 
olored girl was very funny, producing many laughs. Tlie 
play is modern and amusing and has a good plot. All the 

suing actors showed good dramatic training, the stage 
management also deserving praise. It is unusual to wi 


ess such a smooth performance by budding actors; all 
the more credit to the training school! Others who ap 
eared were Daniel Parker, Paul Huber, John Cogge 


hall, Weston Ross, Elizabeth Coleman, Marie Meadows 
und Elinor Ritter 
The second performance of the season of the American 
\cademy of Dramatic Arts at the Lyceum Theater gave 
lheresa Colburn opportunity in the part of Ida Lawson 
T liddleton's “Circles.” Her acting would do credit to 
ne of much more experience, and Wallace Hickman 
howed ability to portray different characters, for he ap- 
peared in this play as the professor, and in “Blind Mice” 
Edwin C. Ranck, first time) as Tom Morton. Julio 
Brown was good in her part of Elizabeth. John Coggeshall 
is a young actor whose good looks would carry him far, 
ould he rid himself of a tew mannerisms Leward 
Meeker did his part very well, and Julio Brown and Irma 
Powers shared honors, both doing pleasing work, The 


audience listened with close attention to the serious open- 
enjoying the comedy “Blind Mice” greatly, and 


iw lay 

all Ms points made were at once recognized and appiauded, 

recalls following for conspicuously good acting. A large 

sudience attended, and in one of the boxes Manager Froh- 

mann sat, evidently much interested in the young actors 
Moncrieff Scores with Newark Orchestra 

The Newark Symphony Orchestra, Louis Ehrke, con- 
ductor, assisted by Alice Moncrieff, contralto, and Benja- 
min Levin, violinist, was heard in a concert at Proctor’s 
Roof Theater, Newark, N, J., on the evening of January 

The affair was the first concert of the organization’s 
fifth season and drew a large audience. 

Ihe orchestral selections included: Dvorak’s “New 
World” symphony, and the prelude to “The Mastersingers,” 
Wagner. The reading of these numbers was particularly 
mooth, the symphony's tonal quality being very commend- 
able Those interested in the organization deserve credit 
for endeavoring to establish it as a permanent feature 


of Newark's musical activities 


Miss Moncrieff sang an aria from “La Gioconda” and a 
group of songs including “Come Again,” Dowland; “Give 
Me Thy Heart,” Francis Hopkinson; “Oh Father,” Erkki 
Melartin, and “The Time for Making Songs Has Come,” 
James A. Rogers The singer made a most favorable im- 
pression upon her hearer with her mezzo soprano voice 


of lovely quality, her careful phrasing and intelligent in 


terpretations. In the operatic aria she disclosed much 
feeling and the audience was so delighted with her sing- 
ing that she was obliged to give an encore at the close of 
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her group, which was, “A Little Old Town,” Squires. 
Sara Reynard furnished excellent accompaniments. 

Mr, Levin, a pupil of Mr, Ehrke’s, revealed much talent 
in his rendition of the concerto for violin and orchestra, 
Wieniawski, He possesses a pure and musical tone as 
well as ample technic, 


Jessie Fenner Hill Studio Recital 


A recital by pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill on Saturday 
evening, January 31, attracted a good sized and fashionable 
audience to her beautiful residence studio in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Building, New York. Those who partici- 
pated were Jeanette Thomas, Julia Forrest, Elizabeth 
Bradish, Julia Lawrence, Irma G, Fenner and Gladys Hahn, 
whose work reflected great credit upon Mrs. Hill. — 

The program opened with Godard’s berceuse in which 
the voices of Miss Thomas, Mrs. Bradish and Miss Forrest 
blended beautifully. Miss Thomas followed, singing “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca,” Puccini, and “Do Not Go, My 
Love,” Hageman. Her voice has broadened materially, 
and her delivery was warm and effective. Miss Forrest, 
who suffered from a slight cold, did not sing her allotted 
solos, but, in her stead, Julia Lawrence rendered a group 
of three songs. Mrs. Bradish was heard in the “Haban- 
era” from “Carmen,” Bizet; and MacFayden’s “Inter Nos,” 
which she sang charmingly. “Sweet and Low,” for female 
voices, sung by the Misses Thomas, Forrest, and Mrs. 
Bradish, was another ensemble number which particularly 
pleased the audience. Miss Francois delivered a short and 
interesting lecture on “The Necessity of Dramatic Training 
for Singers,” and as a closing number an amusing operetta 
entitled “The Model Maid” was performed, in which the 
Misses Fenner and Hahn made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression, 


Vahrah Hanbury’s Rapid Success 


Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, who was engaged as solo 
soprano at the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City last October, has been asked to sign a new 
contract which extends her present arrangement for six- 
teen months from its expiration. It would be difficult to 
get a better testimony of the satisfaction which this gifted 
young artist has given. During the last week she sang 
at Columbia University, New York City, and at Wither- 
spoon Hall, in Philadelphia. 

Miss Hanbury’s engagements up to date, have not taken 
her west of Chicago, but early in March she starts on a 
tour which extends north to Grand Rapids and south to 
New Orleans, rounding out a season which has included 
about thirty concerts, 


Middelschulte’s Bach Transcription Praised 


Bach’s “Chaconne” for violin solo is admired by all 
musicians, and is found on the programs of all great vio- 
linists. Pianists delight in presenting the same work in 
the wonderful transcription by Busoni, who treats the 
Bach work organistically. With all their great skill pian- 
ists can only imitate the “King of instruments.” Wilhelm 
Middelschulte’s transcription for organ solo of this Bach 
work gives first-class organists a rare opportunity to en- 
rich their programs with a fine and effective number. 
Busoni, in a letter to Mr. Middelschulte, regarded the 
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dedication of this transcription to him an especial honor. 
A second transcription of this same work, “for string or- 
chestra and organ,” made a great impression in musical 
circles. Henri Marteau, the celebrated French violinist, 
wrote the following letter to Mr, Middelschulte : 

My Honored Colleague: 

It was with great pleasure that I read your arrangement of the 
Bach chaconne and am convinced that the composition in this 
novel but at all events Tame Bachian conception will also make 
its customary and grandiose impression, It would mean to carry 
owls to Athens, should I venture to speak of your art of counter 
point, and I simply desire to express to you today my admiration. 

With an affirmation of my unbounded admiration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, Henrt Marteau. 


A Mayo Wadler Adventure 


Mayo Wadler, the violinist, has been winning nothing 
but praise wherever he has appeared with Luisa Tetrazzini. 
Recently while the Tetrazzini company was in Texas, Mr. 
Wadler was called upon on two days’ notice to fill a re- 
cial date at Hillsboro for the MacDowell Club, left vacant 
by the untimely death of Maud Powell. He played a pro- 
gram which included the Coleridge-Taylor ballade and the 
Sarasate “Gypsy Airs,” as well as numerous shortér num- 
bers, and gave most complete satisfaction to the club 
members, as was evident from their applause. 

An amusing incident occurred before the concert. As 
Mr. Wadier and his accompanist proceeded to enter the 
rear entrance of the hall, they were halted by a bewhisk- 
ered old gentleman, who flashed a searchlight into their 
faces and informed them that none but the ‘musieians 
themselves could gain admittance through that door. Pre- 
sumably he was expecting a long haired, broad brimmed 
hat and flowing necktie sort of a person. Mr, Wadler 
produced his instrument. He looked at it very dubiously, 
and then asked Signor Cimara for his. It availed nothing 
to tell him that he was a pianist and -couldn’t possibly 
carry his instrument with him. The old man was adamant 
and stood his ground firmly. Fortunately, an officer of the 
club passed by and came to the artists’ rescue. When 
Mr. Wadler got on the stage, he found a cat comfortably 
dozing before the piano. It gave one look of dismay and 
chagrin, feeling, possibly, the competition was too much, 
and with a bound leaped from the stage and sped down 
the aisle to the rear of the hall, 


Stransky Offers “Pathetique” Symphony 

Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony is on the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra program for the concert of 
Friday afternoon (tomorrow), February 6, when it will 
be directed by Mr, Stransky for the first time this season. 
Marguerite Namara will be the assisting artist at this 
performance. The soprano will sing the aria, “Depuis le 
jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” and three shorter selec- 
tions by Grieg, Massenet and Debussy. Among the purely 
orchestral numbers will appear Sibelius’ Tone een 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” “Finlandia,” and a first perform- 
ance of an overture “in Romantic Style” by an American, 
Hugo Riesenfeld. 

A Beethoven-Wagner program with Guiomar Novaes 
as the assisting artist is announced for the Philharmonic’s 
concert in Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, February 7. 
Selections from “Lohengrin,” “Parsifal” and “Tann- 
hauser” have been chosen for this concert, while the 
Beethoven numbers include the “Leonore No. 3” overture, 
and the fourth piano concerto, in G major, in which Miss 
Novaes will be featured. 


Edwin Hughes Pupil on Tour 


Edwin Hughes has received word from his pupil, Arthur 
Klein, that the tour arranged by the committee of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs for him and two 
other young artists (Ruth Hutchinson, soprano, and Terry 
Ferrell, violinist), who won the national prizes at the 
biennial convention of the Federation in Peterboro, N. H., 
last summer, has had a very successful beginning in Chi- 
cago. A tour of over thirty concerts has been booked. 
There are to be three appearances in Chicago, hesides a 
number of others in Illinois, and additional engagements 
in the following States: lowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Others being booked will keep the young artists 
busy up until at least the end of March, 


Mildred Wellerson in Palisade Park Concert 


Mildred Wellerson, the phenomenal child cellist, recently 
appeared as soloist in a concert at Palisade Park, N. J., 
where she scored a tremendous success, The Borough 
News of December 12 speaks as follows of her perform- 
ance; “Mildred, the cellist, rendered a concerto by Popper, 
and a group of solo pieces. As soon as her bow touched 
the strings, the audience immediately realized that a 
genius was before them. Her big and mellow tone cap- 
tivated everybody and her clear and brilliant technic was” 
enthusiastically received. She was recalled again and 
again and was compelled to give not less than five en- 
corés,” 


* Next Campus Concert February 24 

The Campus Concert Course instituted at New York 
University by Reinald Werrenrath began its ninth annual 
series .of concerts on January 27 at the Auditorium on 
University Heights. he remaining concerts will take 
place on February 24, March 16 and April 27. Mr. Wer- 
renrath, a New York University gra uate, founded the 
course on a purely educational basis. It is inaugurated as 
a regular part of the curriculum at the Heights and is 
largely attended by undergraduates, The public, however, 
has been much impressed with the purpose and scope of 
- 0 ag and a large subscription attendance has been 
the result. 
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“CLEOPATRA’S NIGHT” HAS A 
BEAUTIFUL PRODUCTION 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Caruso and Ponselle Star in “La Forza del Destino”— : 


Evelyn Scotney, Substituting for Garrison, Pleases 
in “Le Coq d’Or”—“Trovatore” Brings Added 
Success for Muzio, Gordon and Kingston 
—Martinelli, Well Again, Scores Hit 





(Continued from page 5.) 

the breach and sustained the situation deftly with his 
musical embellishments. The text contains passages * 
high poetical beauty and at all times the egg. og act 
elevated and in the heroic style appropriate to the arge 
subject. One ¢ould have wished for a quicker finale. It 
would have been more effective had Cleopatra not kissed 
the dead lips of Meiamoun, but merely indicated her de- 
sire to do so, and interrupted by the trumpets of Antony, 
turned her back on her lover ads night and ascended the 
steps with queenly dignity. From what the world knows 
of Cleopatra it does not seem likely that she would be- 
come very sentimental, and certainly not selfsacrificing 
enough to kiss the lips ‘of a man who had just died from 
a poison so virulent that it killed him in an instant. 

Hadley’s music starts with a Straussian theme 4 la 
Salome which gives the keynote to the whole score, for 
it is a score thoroughly modernistic in conception and 
treatment without however losing sight of the purely 
lyrical opportunities. Hadley has his orchestra well in 
hand and knows how to use it skillfully for coloring and 
characterization. His touch is sure in the expression of 
moods and one never has to find fault with his taste or 
judgment. The music accompanying the early scenes with 
Cleopatra, Mardion and Meiamoun is especially resource- 
ful. The dances in the second act, the lover’s lyric out- 
bursts and the tonal depiction of the finale are other ex- 
amples of Hadley at his best. He has not striven to make 
his score entirely Oriental but it is shot through in parts 
with Eastern hues that help to lend atmosphere and glow 
to the tonal life of the opera. The intermezzo between 
the acts is a piece of writing of rare beauty and appeal. 
Hadley may well be proud of the work he has done in 
“Cleopatra’s Night” which adds a dignified and finely 
finished product to the sparse list of operas composed by 
natives of our land, 
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Here is pictured the magnificent setting for the first act, and is reproduced directly from the original sketch by Norman Bell-Geddes, who designed the scenery 


shows Frances Alda as Cleopatra, and Orville Harrold as Meiamoun ; 
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Frances Alda scored one of the biggest hits of her 
career as Cleopatra, whom she mimed with power, pas- 
sion and seductiveness. The episodes of anger and im- 
periousness were as convincingly portrayed as the scenes 
of amorous abandonment. The episode of the bath re- 
vealed that Mme. Alda might make also an effective 
Aphrodite. In her singing, the diva used all the sweetness 
of voice and vocal art which have made her famous here 
through so many years. She now is at the zenith of her 
talent and accomplishments, 

Orville Harrold created a sensation with his tonal out- 
pourings of which he gave unstintedly. His voice is as 
luscious and well controlled as that of any tenor now 
before the public and the science of operatic singing holds 
no secrets from him. The audience applauded him vocifer- 
ously and the din was highly significant for members of 
the paid claque were observed to stand about in stony 
silence. 

Jeanne Jordon had a short part as Mardion but did 
it with much fire and skill. Marie Tiffany delivered her 
few measures with incisiveness and intelligence. 

“Pagliacci” wound up the afternoon, with Caruso, Scotti, 
and Florence Easton. Scotti had not been seen and heard 
here for awhile as Tonio and he presented a keenly 
worked out impersonation. Mme. Easton was a melliflu- 
ous and attractive Nedda. 


Sunpay Eventnc Concert, JANUARY 25. 


Arthur Rubinstein was the headliner for the Sunday 
evening concert, January 25, and many of the admirers, 
which this excellent pianist has made for his art, were on 
hand to enjoy the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor, of 
which he gave a finished performance. Three smaller 
numbers, the scherzo in C sharp minor and berceuse of 
Chopin and the tenth rhapsody of Liszt, made up the group 
for his second appearance. In these, as in the bigger work, 
he showed himself the thorough master of his instrument, 
winning from his audience prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause. 

The program also called for the appearance of Claudia 
Muzio and Orville Harrold, but neither of them were 
present, their places being taken by Marie Sundelius and 
Giovanni Martino. Mme. Sundelius is a special favorite 
and was heard to particular advantage in a group com- 
prising Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love But a Day,” Brewer’s 
“The Fairy Pipers,” and a Swedish folksong. The Brewer 
number had to be repeated and the singer was recalled 
many times and forced to give additional numbers. 

Under Richard Hageman’s direction the orchestra was 
up to its high standard, playing such old favorites as the 
“William Tell” overture and the “Rhapsody Espana,” of 
Chabrier, with splendid finish. 


“CLEOPATRA’S NIGHT,” BY 


the other, Cleopatra attended by her two slaves, Mardion (Jeanne Gordon) and [ras 
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“La Forza pet Destino,” Monpay, JANUARY 26 


“La Forza del Destino” repeated at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Monday evening, January 26, drew a 
capacity house: The cast, including Caruso, Besanzoni, 
Ponselle, Mardones and Chalmers, was the same as pre- 
viously heard, except that Renato Zanelli replaced Giu 
seppe De Luca in the role of Don Carlos. And he sang 
the part with a great deal of understanding and sympathy 


Miss Ponselle was in particularly good form and re 
vealed all the fresh, rich quality of her voice, both in her 
solo and ensemble numbers. The audience was not hesi 
tant about expressing its approval. As for Caruso, his 
Alvaro has become so well known and so valuable a part 


of his repertory, that it is only necessary here to add that 
he repeated all his former success in the role and aroused 
the inevitable enthusiasm. The duet, “Solenne in Quest’ 


Ora,” was one of the high water marks of the evening 
Besanzoni and the balance of the cast rounded out an ex 
cellent performance. 

“Le Cog v’Or,” Turspay, JANUARY 27 (MATINEE) 


The Metropolitan inaugurated the series of special mati 


nees, which it always gives during the Chicago Opera in 
vasion, = a performance of the delightful Russian 
ballet, “Le Coq d’Or,” particularly aimed at the children 
The one change from former casts was Evelyn Scotney, 
who sang the role of the Princess in place of Mabel Gar 


Miss Scotney, al 
preparation, sang 


rison, who was suffering from a cold 
though she had had but a short time for 
the very difficult music with splendid art and assurance 
in fact, it was the best work she has yet shown at the 
Metropolitan, and the audience slow to applaud 
her. The other principal roles were sung by Didur, Sun 
delius. Diaz, Berat and Ananian, while Bolm, Galli, Bartik 
and Florence Rudolph danced the leading parts of the 
pantomime. Giuseppe Bamboschek, conducting the work 
for the first time, gave an excellent reading 


was not 


TROVATORE,” TUESDA JANUARY 27 

a full house to the Brooklyn Acad 
January and, with the excel 
lent cast which has appeared at the Metropolitan in the 
previous performances of this popular Verdi opera, thet 
was no lack of enthusiasm on the part of the listener 

ted the role of Leot 


O1ce | 


“I! Trovatore” drew 
emy on Tuesday evening, 


ora with much 


rurce I 


Claudia Muzio inves 
charm, and her lovely 
genuine pleasure. The 
ing less than a real 
meaning to her portrayal of the 
occasion the same full, vibrant that 
has endeared her to the opera goers of the Metropolitan 
Morgan Kingston makes a capital Manrico, and Amato 1 
equally capabie in his handling of the part of Count d 
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Dr. Wolle Heard as Lecturer 


musicians and music lovers who do not 


There are few 
know Dr. J. Fred Wolle, as the conductor of Bethlehem’s 
famous Bach Choir, but not so many are familiar with 
him in the role of lecturer. Yet Dr. Wolle gave excellent 
testimony of his ability along those lines when he ap- 


peared before the Thursday Evening Club of Bethlehem 
According to the Globe his lecture in the 
Woman's Club placed him definitely 
as a lecturer of exceptional qualities 
His audience was rapturously tnthusiastic and thoroughly 
immortal composer, Bach, from a new angle 
disappointed many of his hearers who ex 
pected a dry treatment of his subject—the Mass in B 
minor Fun and seriousness were blended happily and 
those who heard the lecture know more about the Mass 
and its construction than they dreamed they were learning 
at the time 


on January 22 
auditorium of the 
before the public 


enjoyed the 
Dr. Wolke 


Stating that he intended to lecture in English, not 
phonetic English, following the style of Maurice Maeter 
linck, Dr. Wolle !aunched into his subject reverting to 


the fact that musical ceremonials attended temple worship 
in the time of the Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans 
and the American Indian, By quotations from the Bible 
he showed how song and the music of instruments had 
figured in the ancient Jewish ceremonials, Following this 
line of thought he alluded to the angel songs on the night 
when Christ was born; the song of Mary; the singing of 
a hymn at the institution of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper ‘ 

“As the centuries passed, musi continued to form an 
important part of religious service and gradually the Mass 
of the Roman Catholic church was evolved and as musical 
forms changed so it was altered musically until in the 
Middle Ages resulted the complex musical forms used at 
the Eucharistic celebrations. The lecturer dissected the 
Kyrie, an old form of prayer retaining its Greek name 
(proving that in the very early church Greek was the 
language used in the Mass), and the fag end of the litany 
that preceded it; the Gloria, or greater doxology, the 
hymn of the angels sung at Christ's birth; the Credo, or 
Nicene creed, expressive of doctrinal truth and coming 
out of the conflict of religious beliefs beginning as early 
as the second century; the Hosanna and Benedictus 
founded on the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, and the 
Agnus Dei at the close of the litany. The Mass, as we 
know it now, is the result of long development 

“After some description of the evolution of the Mass 
of which the foregoing is only a brief suggestion the 
speaker launched into his analysis of the greatest choral 
work ever written, the Mass in B minor, written by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, though a Lutheran living in Leipsic and 
organist in St. Thomas Church. Opposed often by his 
consistory he wrote this magnificent masterpiece to present 
to the Grand Duke Frederick, a Roman Catholic, with the 
hope that that ruler would make him court musician or 
grant him some preferment 

“Frederick, however, left this immortal composition 
without attention for three years. Dr. Wolle described 
the origin of counterpoint in music and the abuse of this 
style of writing, which resulted in the writing of masses 
with strange names such as “The Mass of the Red Noses,” 
“Mass of the Armed Man,” “Hymn of the Ass,” used at 
the donkey festival, commemorative of the flight of the 
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Holy Family into Egypt, during which a donkey 
was led into the cathedrals followed by priests 
braying like donkeys. 

“Composers of the Mass finally grew so realis- 
tic that in their manuscripts they colored their 
notes according to the hue of the words used. 
Grass, for example, was written in green notes ; 
blood, in red, and so on, Naturally this sort of 
thing had to be stopped, and at the Council of 
Trent, in the sixteenth century, the church fathers 
put an end to the abuses and the cardinals ap- 
pealed to Palestrina to write a Mass which is still 
in use today and known as the Marcelline Mass. 

“At first Masses were vocal, but gradually in- 
struments were introduced and by the time of 
Bach, born in 1685, the world was ready for the 
greatest choral work ever written, the Mass in B 
minor, 

“By word and hy musical illustrations upon the 
piano Dr. Wolle gave his hearers a delightful 
understanding of the six musical divisions of the 
work and called attention to the elaboration of a 
simple musical phrase of three or four notes into 
pages of excellent, marvelous melody by Bach. 
The Gloria alone is composed of eight parts in 
the Mass in B minor. 

“The lecturer was very happy in his allusion to 
the musical form known as the fugue, derived 
from “fuga” (flight), suggesting the flying in of 
notes one after another. He said that a definition 
he had heard of the fugue defined it as a musical 
composition composed of parts that come in one 
by one and make the people go out one by one. 

“Dr. Wolle also said that Bach’s manner of 
using five voice parts instead of four, as cus- 
tomary, was wise since sopranos are always more 
numerous other voices.” 


Another Regneas Artist Successful 


In these days of keen competition, not only in 
the business world, but also in the realms of art, 
where individuals strive, not so much for money 
as for glory and fame, it takes a combination of knowl- 
edge, courage and natural equipment to produce such ab- 
solutely satisfying results as was the case on January 14 
at Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J. 

In this case the knowledge was held by that oft-tried 
and successful vocal instructor, Joseph Regneas, who each 
season starts young artists on the road to vocal fame. 
The courage of good judgment was furnished by Joseph 
Fuerstman, who has presented such artists as McCormack, 
Galli-Curci, Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, etc., to Newark in his 
World Famous Artists’ Series, while the vocal equipment 
and accomplishments of Mary Potter, contralto, furnished 
the nucleus for the very successful recital. The pro- 
gram, covering a wide range of voice literature, received 
splendid treatment. The voice itself is golden, round ind 
luscious in quality, with an unusually wide range. To 
this natural equipment is added an art quite as unusual. 
Here is a contralto who does not force her low notes. 

During her three years’ work with Mr. Regneas, Miss 
Votter has attained those vocal principles which are bound 
to make her voice and art enduring. The voice through- 
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MARY POTTER, 
Contralto. 


out its entire range flows with ease and smoothness, color- 
tul and ingratiating. It is capable of and expresses 
nuances quite uncommon. A very interesting fact is that 
this young singer is but twenty-one years of age, having 
studied first with Mme. Mulford Hunt, the contralto, 
from whom she acquired her foundation. The building 
coritinued on this foundation by Joseph Regneas is most 
gratifying. Mme. Mulford Hunt was in the audience, and 
showed great pleasure in the splendid advancement made 
by the young singer. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, was the assisting 
artist, and no greater praise can be bestowed upon his 
playing than to say he was one hundred per cent. Van 
Vliet. Harry Oliver Hirt and Edna Stoessel furnished 
most artistic and satisfactory accompaniments. 

Miss Potter, whose first New York recital took place 
just two days before, will sing at Lakeview, Conn., Janu- 
wry 25, and with the Contemporary Club 6f Newark in: 
February. 


Music ‘Week at Rivoli and Rialto 


The Rialto Orchestra is celebrating Music Week with 
the most pretentious music program it has. offered in a 
long time. Hugo Riesenfeld is presenting the grand finale 
from the second act of “Aida,” with Alma Doria, soprano; 
Mme. Pascova, contralto; Edoardo Albano, baritone, and 
a tenor, as well as a mixed chorus of twenty voices, which 
will be a permanent institution to both the Rivoli and 
Rialto. Mr. Riesenfeld has tried it out with his overtures 
and once with his production of scenes from “Faust.” 
The public likes the work of the added voices, and here- 
after it will be used regularly. Sascha Fidelman, concert- 
master of the Rialto Orchestra, plays a violin solo, Men- 
delssohn’s concerto, and John Priest, the organ solo, march 
from “Feramors,” by Anton Rubinstein. 

Music Week also sees a chorus at the Rivoli with Betty 
Andersen, soprano, and Sudwarth Frazier, tenor, singing 
“Tn the Gloaming,” with special stage settings. The over- 
ture, played by the orchestra of fifty musicians, Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting, is the bacchanale 
from “Samson and Delilah.” Firmin Swinnen renders the 
organ solo, “Marche Heroique,” by Le Beau. 


Caselotti Pupil Applauded 


Guido H. Caselotti filled 7 very successful engagement 
with the League Society at the League Building in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., on Tuesday, January 20, Mrs, Haines sang 
with artistic finish “Mi chiamamo Mimi,” from “La Bo- 
heme,” and “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” Spross, to 
nape she was obliged to add, as an encore, Rogers’ “The 
Star.” 


Edwin Hughes Plays at Hood College 


Edwin Hughes appeared at Hood College, Frederick, 
Md., on Monday evening, January 19, presenting before 
a very enthusiastic audience a program of works by Bee- 
thoven, Grieg, Chopin, Fannie Dillon and Johann Strauss, 
the last named being represented by the concert giver’s 
own brilliant paraphrase on the “Wiener Blut” waltz. 





STORY-MUSIC 
PROGRAMS 





“Masterpieces of 
the great com- 
posers made 
human and ap- 


Joseph MacQueen in *“*Oregonian’”’ Jan. 16th, 1920 


“Lhevinne is a young piano star—a genius for portraying soft, 
poetic effects and as suddenly changing to furious, roaring tornadoes. 


“Fair Violinist—soon demonstrated she is violin star of high excel- 
lence, with a tone of spur gold and a technic that dazzles—Estelle Gray 
American violinist—was charming, ‘With a speaking voice like a silver 


bell’—A far reaching, sweetly toned voice.” 


He won warm applause. 


Mr. Lhevinne’s own music shows rugged, 


solid imagination and much tonal beauty.” 


J. L. Wallin in the “Journal” and Aileen Brong in the “Telegram” all said words to exactly the same effect. Needless to say the City of Portland 


immediately planned another Gray-Lhevinne concert for the Municipal Auditorium. JUST ANOTHER GRAY-LHEVINNE RETURN DATE. 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

Recently there have been many anon s letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
sweri.] 

WILuiAM SHAKESPEARE IN Des MOINES. 
“Will you please give me William Shakespeare’s address?” 

Referring to the above inquiry in the January 1§ issue of the 
Musicat Courter, Mr, Shakespeare writes to say that he now is 
located at 250 Franklin avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


An Op PIANO. 


“Would like to know what you can offer for a piano made 
by Currier of Boston in 1812? If you do not care for it, 
can you refer me to some one who would like to buy it as a 
souvenir?” 

There is such a large number of these old pianos offered for 

sale that it cannot be said they have any value whatever. When 
they bear the name, as maker, of some well known piano firm 
still, in existence, there might be some slight chance of obtaining 
a small price. As a matter of fact, the name “Currier”? does not 
carry any weight whatever, and the name is entirely unknown to 
anyone of whom inquiry has been made. : : 
. if you should advertise it in some of the leading daily or weekly 
newspapers in your State it might be that some one would like such 
an ancient musical instrument, but there is no market for such 
a piano at present, at least no market known to the Information 
Bureau. One member of the staff of the Musicat Courter tells us 
that “hundreds of these ancient instruments are in existence.” 


ORNSTEIN SONGs, 
“Tt would be a favor if you will tell me where I can purchase 


the songs of Leo Ornstein.’ 

You can find the songs of Leo Ornstein at any of the music 
shops probably, as they are published by Breitkopf & Hartel, Carl 
Fischer, Oliver Ditson Company and Schott. In connection with 
your inquiry, it can be said that the songs by this young composer 
are considered, according to a reliable authority, as “most beautiful 
and charming.” It is understood that Carl Fischer has a number 
of unpublished ones in manuscript. 


Soutn AMERICAN Tour, 


“I should greatly appreciate it if you will furnish me with 
information as to the proper channels through which to work 
in order to arrange a tour of the principal cities in South 
American, Either the name of some artist who has been there 
recently or of one of the managers who book artists for that 
part of the world.” 

If you will communicate with Anthony Bagarozy, 1495 Broad- 
way, New York City, you can obtain full information as to a 
tour in South America. 

Axsout pt MaAccat, 


“Is Clemente Di Macchi, who was accompanist for the 
operas given in concert form at Hunter College, N. Y., last 
season, in any way connected with that institution?” 

No, Mr. Di Macchi is not and never was connected in any 
official capacity with Hunter College. He was not engaged as a 
substitute teacher, nor even in any temporary capacity. 


Woo Setts THEM? 


“Your answers have proven so successful that I am going 
to turn to you again for assistance. Will you please find where 
I may obtain the piano parts for the following pieces (the 
flute parts I have): Overture, ‘La Muette de Portici,’ this 
was published by a Philadelphia firm; three pieces by Stasny: 
‘Kutschke Polka,’ ‘Papageno Polka’ and  ewedt Polka’; 
Verdi’s ‘Ernani,’ arranged by G. Garibaldi; ‘Le Cheval de 
Bronze,’ and D. Godfrey’s ‘Les Gardes de la Reine.’ 

“IT would also like ‘Album for Flute and Piano,’ by Remusat. 
The album contains six pieces and it is No. 6, J. Capuletti, 
that is most wanted. Schott, of London, was the publisher. 
A fantasie concertante by Paul Vellot, ‘Les Puritains,’ com- 
pletes the list of my requirements, Not all are of foreign 
»ublication, but any information which you can ascertain will 
& greatly appreciated.” 

You can find the piano parts of “La Muette de Portici” at 
G. Schirmer’s. This is the edition published by B. Schott’s Son, 
Mayence. The Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, publishes it 
under the title of “Masaniello.” Carl Fischer also publishes an 
orchestra arrangement with piano accompaniment. The Stasny pieces 
were published by B. Schott’s Son, Mayence, but at several places 
in this city it was said they were “out of stock.” You can, of 
course, order these pieces from Europe through G. Schirmer, al- 
though it may take some time for the order to be filled. At Schir- 
mer’s they have a fantasie upon two melodies for flute and piano 
from “La Sonnambula” and “Les Puritains.’”’ The album for flute 
and piano is not obtainable at any of the publishers visited. Why 
not write to Schott, of London? The address is 159 Regent street. 
Luckhardt and Belder, West Fortieth street, New York, have good 
foreign connections and they could doubtless help you in obtaining 
what you wish. 

Francis ALLITSEN, 

“Please send me the name of the composer of the setting of 
‘The Lord Is My Light and My Salvation,’ as sung by John 
McCormack this season.” 

Frances Alitsen. 

Wuat City WANTS AN ORCHESTRA? 


“Could you give me any information as to a city where I 
could start an orchestra? Also would you oblige me with the 
— of an agency which supplies the orchestras with play- 
ers 
This is rather a large question to answer, for the conditions in 

various parts of the country must be taken into consideration. 
Many of the cities now have their own orchestras, and Sacramento, 
Cal., is about to be added to the number. In the case of that city, 
a conductor well known in San Francisco, and all through California 
for that matter, has already been chosen. It is of course late in 
the year to start forming an orchestra as players are engaged 
already for the coming season. What are the conditions in your 
own city? Are there not places in your State where an orchestra 
would be wanted and where your proximity would naturally sug- 
gest your being the leader? There is such an awakening in music 
in this country that opportunities should present themselves, but 
you would have to ake yourself known. Naturally an orchestra 
must have a financial backing, whether in a large or small city. 
There should be many opportunities in your part of the country of 
which you could avail yourself by bringing the needs of a local 
orchestra to the attention of leading citizens and musicians. The 
American Federation of Musicians would undoubtedly supply play- 
ers. The address is 110 West Fortieth street, New York City. 


THe JurmtiArp Beguesr, 


“Will you please let me know the name of the chairman 
who has charge of the fund for the education of young musi- 
cians. I think the name of the party who left the money was 
Juilliard or some such name. I know of a very talented young 
violinist, who at present is not taking lessons because of lack 
of funds, and though: that aid might be secured from this 
source, 2s the young lady in question is very worthy and can 
furnish the very best of references as regards character and 
ability as a violinist. She is fourteen years old and has taken 
lessons for eight years from one of the best teachers in 
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New. England. It can be said that she is a girl of unusual 
promise. 

When the contents of the will of the late Auguste Juilliard were 
announced, the executors, who are the committee for the planning of 
the manner in which the funds shall be used, gave an_ interview 
to some of the daily papers of New York City, in which it was 
expressly stated that it would take at least one year to formulate 
their plans. This was late in the spring, and since that time there 
has been a suit brought to break the will. This suit has now been 
abandoned, but it is probable that it will have delayed any action 
on the part of the committee. Now that the way is again open 
for plans to be discussed, it will undoubtedly take a year to have 
them in shape to announce to the public. Whenever these plans 
are ready there will be an announcement in the Musica, Courter, 
Therefore, at the present time, there is no chance for any assistance 
from this fund for students, no matter how talented they may be. 


BEGINNING THE PIANO LEssons. 


“IT am seventeen years old and would like to begin taking 
piano lessons. Do you think it too late to learn to play thor- 
oughly well? I do not mean that I want to become a pro- 
fessional player; I know it is too late for that, I work during 
the day, but could practice for an hour each day at the begin- 
ning and a longer period as I advanced. I intend to pay a 
dollar at the beginning. I want a teacher who could review 
thoroughly the elementary principles and be efficient in advanc- 
ing further. Could you give me the address of a teacher who 
would be suitable for me?” 

It would not be too late for you to begin taking piano lessons 
at seventeen, but it would certainly be difficult for you to find 
any teacher whose fee was only a dollar, who would be worth your 
while. It would be far better for you to have a really first class, 
reliable teacher in the commencement of your studies, who would 
give you a splendid groundwork for future development, than to 
be badly taught at first. An hour a day is too little time to practice 
if you wish to make good progress. It might be that in your city 
there are some music schools where you could obtain lessons at a 
lower rate than from a private teacher, but the chief thing is to 
be well taught; one good lesson a week is worth six or seven 
poor ones. he fundamental principles of any art must be thor- 
oughly learned if any real benefit is to result. You seem so in 
earnest that you will probably be glad to have real advice given 
you. 


Musica SIGNS AND WONDERS, 


“Will you please tell me when the tenor sign used in orches- 
tras for viola and cello was invented and the use? I should 
also like to know if Latin headings and signs were ever used 
instead of the familiar Italian. It appears to me that music 
being universal and Latin a dead language, the makers of 
music would help the poor students of all nations by adopting 
a universal system and thus relieve one of the difficulties of 
pondering over a language sign that we neither know what 
it means or what course to pursue.” 

The “tenor sign,”’ as you call it, is in reality the C clef and 
simply indicates the position of middle C upon the staff. It is one 
of the very old clefs, probably older than either the F or the G clef, 
but the exact date of its introduction into music is not given in 
any of the histories. When used, as it is for the viola, on the 
middle line of the staff (thus locating middle C on that line), it is 
often called the alto clef, and when used above the fourth line 
of the staff, as it is for the cello, it is called the tenor clef, but in 
reality it is simply the C clef, as stated above. You may have 
noticed in shoot music published by the Oliver Ditson Company 
that the C clef is used in a most unusual manner for the tenor voice, 
upon the third space of the staff (where the C above middle C is 
situated when the G clef is used). This is presumably merely to 
indicate that the notes as sung by a tenor sound an octave lower 
than written, 

As for the use of Latin, St. Ambrose, who died in 497, and who 
is supposed to have been the author of the “Te Deum Laudamus,” 
must have known both Latin and Italian, as it was at the end of 
the fourth century when he introduced the “Ambrosian chant” in 
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the cathedral at Milan, but in the description of the different 
chants not only is Italian used, but also French and Latin, It would 
be of much assistance to you in trying to get at the understanding 
of the signs if you would consult the “Dictionary of Musical Terms,” 
by Theodore Baker, Ph. D., published by G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 
Forty-third street, New York City, 


Carrara to Feature American Songs at Recital 


Ever since the announcement that the Italian lyric dra- 
matic soprano is to appear in recital on February to at 
Aeolian Hall she has been swamped with a great numbcr 
of native compositions. It is an impossible feat to have 
them sung at one single recital, even where the program 
is to be devoted exclusively to native compositions, The 
musical literature of America has increased in numbers 
and in quality. Aware of the fact that this country has 
produced many fine compositions, Olga Carrara, be- 
fore selecting the composers of other lands, went through 
a great number of American songs, and finally decided to 
feature some of them, with the intention of giving more 
prominence to our native compositions when her appear- 
ances are increased. She is a firm believer in American 
songs and, such being her creed, at her February recital 
she will sing “Joy,” by Alexander Rihm; “The Last 
Hour,” by A. Walter Kramer; “Only of Thee” and “Me,” 
by Marion Bower, and the latest sensation from the pen 
of Manna-Zucca, entitled “Rachem.” This song is to be 
given in Italian. Owing to many requests she will feature 
“Absence,” by Martin. 





Max Rosen Normal in His Musical Tastes 


Max Rosen’s own composition called “Romanze,” 
which he has featured on several of his concert pro 
grams this season, has aroused considerable interest in 
the young violinist as a composer. According to an 
interviewer who recently talked with him on the sub- 
ject, “Max Rosen is a disciple of Verdi in that marvel- 
ous man’s credo, ‘return to the antique; it will be prog- 
ress.’ He scarcely will compass the music of Strauss 
in his good opinion, while Debussy, Schoenberg et al. 
make him excessively nervous. He recognizes their 
musicianship, but he cannot enjoy their art. Beethoven 
breaking rules in his eighth symphony is one thing. 
Debussy and the rest of the moderns overturning the 
tonal system is another. Beethoven, Max Rosen be- 
lieves to be made truly in the image of God, a creator. 
The others mock at creation and would destroy it or 
plunge it into anarchy.” 


Matzenauer, De Luca, Rubinstein at Biltmore 

The seventh Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will 
take place in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
on February 6. The soloists on this occasion will be: 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto; Giuseppe De Luca, bari- 
tone, and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
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Endorsement 


as Conductor of the Oratorio Society of the New York City 
Christian Science Institute, in its concert at Carnegie Hall, 
January 9, 1920 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


The chorus, an unusually large one of more than 
250 voices, sang in reverential mood and with evi- 
dent sincerity under the direction of John Warren 
Erb, an excellent musician, 
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Under the musicianly guidance of John Warren 
Erb, chorus and soloists acquitted themselves very 
creditably. Credit is due both Conductor Erb and 
the chorus for the results achieved in “Glory Now 
to Thee Be Given,” Bach, which proved to be ex- 
tremely effective. 


For Appointment, Address Secretary 


241 West 72nd Street, New York 


Telephone, Columbus 2848 


MUSICAL LEADER 

John Warren Erb is responsible for one of the 
most successful choral concerts ever undertaken by 
a young organization. The chorus showed excellent 
training and a keen understanding of the best char- 
acteristics of part singing. 


MUSIC NEWS 

Unstinted praise must go to John Warren Erb, the 
conductor of this organization. His devotion, his 
energy, his musicianship, his ability, were in evidence 
from the inception of the concert until the conclud 
ing number. He conducted in a manner that in- 
spired the chorus and soloists. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DE KOVEN’S “RIP VAN WINKLE” WINS SYMPATHETIC 
APPROVAL AS GIVEN BY CHICAGO OPERA 





“Pelleas and Melisande” Superbly Presented, with Mary Garden and Maguenat in Title Roles—Miura Scores 
Success in “Butterfly” and “Chrysantheme”—“L’Heure Espagnole” with Gall Well Liked—Ruffo 
Fine in “Pagliacci”—Bonci Scores Triumph in “Masked Ball” 


(Continued from page 5.) 


Work Is Wetr INTERPRETATED. 

Georges Baklanoff gave an ideal interpretation of the 
role of Rip, tender, rollicking, appealing. He sang with 
unfailing art. His diction left something to be desired 
but it was understandable enough to give at least a clue 
to his utterances at most of the important moments. Hec- 
tor Dufranne as Hendrick Hudson, presented another of 
his notable characterizations, and his sonorous voice went 
well with the roystering air he assumed. Gustave Huber- 
deau added comedy and propulsiveness as Vedder. Evelyn 
Herbert made her New York debut in the part of Peterkee 
and lent to it the charm of beauty in face and figure, the 
atmosphere of youth, and a fresh, vibrant voice, which, 
while it showed signs of lack of stage experience here and 


there, on the whole gave much pleasure: The role is a 
very trying one for even a routined artist, and does not 
offer opportunities for variety of vocalism or acting. Next 


Saturday Miss Herbert is slated to do Mimi in “Bohéme,” 
and at that time it will be possible to form a fuller esti- 
mate of her abilities. The audience received her Peterkee 











with every mark of favor. Edna Darch was excellent as 
Katrina and invested her contributions with spirited his- 
trionism and musically sophisticated and vocally sympa- 
“Thomas Rivals Best of Concert and Opera Voices.” 
N.Y, Tribune. 


mous: THOMA 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BARYTONE 


Owing to his exclu- 
sive contract calling 
for his appearance in 
the Fritz Kreisler- 
Victor Jacobi operet- 
ta ‘‘Apple Blos- 
soms,” during its en- 
gagement at the 
Globe Theatre, Mr. 
Thomas’s concert ap- 
pearances are neces- 
sarily limited in 
number this season. 





FIRST RECITAL—AEOLIAN HALL 
Monday Matinee, February 16, 1926 


Concert Direction: MARK A, LUESCHER, New York Hippodrome 








thetic use of her brilliant voice. Constantin Nicolay, al- 
ways reliable, gave a splendid account of Derrick Van 
Bummel’s measures and actions. Edmond Warnery, as 
Jan, added materially to the dramatic life of the occasion. 
Emma Noe was a lively and clear voiced Goose Girl. 
Alexander Smallens, the conductor, exhibited baton technic 
of a good order. 

The scenery and general stage arrangements were in fine 
taste and earned many compliments from connoisseurs. 

As a matter of record the complete cast is appended: 


Rie ‘Valk: WINER 4 06hs ci ccaceisarcrases Georges Baklanoft 
Fond rick HIGGG0N ocecscecccsvascouceac’ Hector Dufranne 
Dirck Spuytenduyvil............0+secee- Edouard Cotreuil 
Nicholng VORGOR Vis iicvssscciinsesee Gustave Huberdeau 
WOUNDS 5:05 aay pn 08 tne sess Care Evelyn Herbert (debut) 
EF ye Or re ee ey. yy | Edna Darch 
Derrick Van Bummel ................ Constantin Nicolay 
FR VR: NGL boca tis Sbkakd 5 cd ek eenn Edmond Warnery 
Haas. Van Bama. cvs véesecscsecssccces Harold Carroll 
Goode SSt Sock issceccstPabGeabics tine Emma Noe 
CORUNCIOE sé i'n vd cacadeeean Alexander Smallens (debut) 


“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE,” TUESDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Debussy’s “Pelleas and Melisande” is some fifteen years 
old now, perhaps old enough so that it can be viewed in 
proper perspective, It is a work entitled to that much 
abused adjective “unique.” It marks an epoch in writing 
for the stage and seems likely to remain the only master- 
work to represent its own epoch. It is interesting, it is 
effective—and it is altogether too long. It is very colorful 
—until the ear gets accustomed to the color, after an act 
or two, and then it becomes monotonous. Certainly the 
Chicago Opera cast could not be surpassed by any other 
company today. It was that of the last few years, with 
Mary Garden and Alfred Maguenat in the title roles, sup- 
ported by Hector Dufranne, Gustave Huberdeau and Dora 
De Philippe, with Maria Claessens and Constantin Nicolay 
in smaller roles, The recent performances in Chicavo 
were reviewed at length. Here is is only necessary to re- 
mark that Melisande is immeasurably the best role that 
Miss Garden does and that she did it well Tuesday even- 
ing; that there is probably no better Pelleas than Mague- 
nat—one desires no better; that the supporting cast was 
evenly excellent throughout—Miss De Phillippe is indeed 
a specialist in the role of Little Yniold; and that Marcel 
Charlier gave a carefully thought out and painstaking 
reading of the score, 

The “news” of the evening was the presence of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, accompanied by his second wife, in a box; 
he had never seen the opera when his first wife used to 
sing in it, and one can venture to believe that he lost noth- 
ing by waiting to see Miss Garden incorporate his heroine. 
There was scattered applause throughout the evening and 
a real burst of enthusiasm at the end of the third act. 
Miss Garden and Miss Farrar, it may be observed, have 
similar manners when authors are present. 

“MADAME CHRYSANTHEME,” WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28 

(MATINEE). 


Those who went to the Lexington for the Wednesday 
matinee expecting to see “grand” opera were disappointed, 
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for “Madame Chrysantheme” is far from grand, but those 
who accepted the work for what it is, a light, dainty trifle 
of opera-comique—almost, indeed, comic fa—were en- 
tertained by a delightful work which suffers only from 
being a bit too long in proportion to the strength of the 
material. The s is simply that of Madame Butter- 
fly without the tr; ending; instead of committing hari- 
kari, Madame Chrysantheme sends her departing lover a 
missive explaining how truly she loved him and oe gen- 
uinely she misses him, and over this he philosophizes in 
the epilogue on the bridge of the ship which takes him 
back to France. (Pierre Loti’s little tale, by,the way, was 
written long before the short story that made John Luther 
Long famous.) 

Andre Messager’s music is best characterized by the 
word eeable. It flows-on and on, melodically and har- 
monically innocuous, never disturbing and not once rising 
to a moment of poignant interest. One longs for the hand 
of a Léo Delibes, which would have lent distinction to so 
attractive a story. 

Tamaki Miura was the heroine. It was the happy But- 
terfly of the first act over again. The little singer pos- 
sesses great charm and daintiness, which were evident 
throughout, and in the scene of parting her sorrow was 
convincing. Vocally she improves with each season, Her 
voice has gained in strength and beauty and she uses it 
with most decided ability. It was an afternoon of dis- 
tinct success for her and, were her Butterfly not already 
so famous throughout the land, her Madame Chrysantheme 
by itself would entitle her to serious consideration as an 
operatic artist of the first rank. The principal male role, 
Pierre, fell to Charles Fontaine. He has a most agreeable 
voice and sings with decided style—French style. He acted 
with vivacity and spirit and ably seconded Mme. Miura. 
Hector Dufranne, the ever reliable, was thoroughly sat- 
isfactory both vocally and in his acting as Yves, a sailor, 
Pierre’s confidant, and he had a miraculous make-up which 
made him appear like a youth of twenty-two. Dorothy 
Follis, in the role of Oyouki, made her New York debut 
with the company. She has a pleasant, pure light soprano 
voice, of no great volume, and sung her little air with 
taste. Edmond Warnery, buffo tenor, was excellent in the 
character role of the marriage broker. Minor roles were 
capably done by Anna Corenti, Eloise De Valois and Jose 
Mojica. 

Serge Oukrainsky, who designed the short ballet, re- 
ceived, with Mile. Ledowa, the largest applause of the af- 
ternoon, the audience,insisting upon a repetition of the 
clever dances. Louis Hasselmans conducted capably and 
with care, as he always does. 

The scenery, designed by Herman Rosse, deserves spe- 
cial mention. The device of a stage upon a stage was 
used with taste and discretion and the pictures, simple in 
line and in splendidly harmonious color, were fascinating. 
The costumes—also by Mr. Rosse—were some of the best 
that the Chicago organization has ever shown here. All 
in all, the excellence of the work and its production de- 
served a much larger audience than it attracted. 

“L’Heure EspAGNOLE” AND “PAGLIACcr” (EVENING). 

“L’Heure Espagnole”’ and “Pagliacci,” Ravel's scin- 
tillating little one act opera (or “musical comedy” 
as he calls it) proved to be a charming bit of 
orchestral tomfoolery, vocal effervescence, and farcical 
story of a slyly risqué kind. France Nohain’s libretto 
handles the familiar stage situation of the faithless wife 
who is visited by several gallants simultaneously and 
hides them about her apartment. In this case the amorous 
ones are placed in clocks, A certain well muscled mule- 
teer arrives on the scene and manages to win the lady’s 
admiration. The ensuing complications relate to the carry- 
ing upstairs (to the bedchamber) of the clocks by the 
strong young muleteer. Finally she commands him up- 
stairs again “without the clock,” and accompanies him 
there. Nothing much is left to the imagination in the 
text but as the American audience did not understand all 
the words, the racy doings on the stage excited neither the 
laughter of those with a sense of humor or the confusion 
of those with a sense of shame. 

Ravel’s choice of this Rabelaisian libretto reminds one 
of Richard Strauss’ similar proclivities, just as Ravel's 
treatment of his score remands one of the Strauss orches- 
tral methods under the same conditions. The Ravel mu- 
sic is ultra modern, melodious in momentary suggestion 
here and there and never sustainedly lyrical, and for the 
rest the matter is all descriptive, and used as tonal com- 
ment and illustration. All the tricks to which Ravel has 
accustomed us elsewhere are in “L’Heure Espagnole” and 
they are tricks thoroughly delightful, sparkling with 
humor, esprit, cleverness. A strong satirical vein runs 
through the entire score, the burlesque of coloratura opera 
being especially laughable. 

Yvonne Gall sang and acted the role of the wife with 
much sprightliness and temperament. She looked ex- 
tremely attractive. Desire Defrere had a small role as 
the husband (this is not meant playfully) but did it with 
much intelligence and effect. The lusty muleteer was Al- 
fred Maguenat, a splendid artist who realized the full 
possibilities (also this is not to be taken as literally as it 
sounds) of the character. Edouard Cotreuil and Edmond 
Warnery filled the parts of the gallants acceptably. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted but was not able to gloss over 
certain roughnesses -in the orchestra. 

“Pagliacci” had Titta Ruffo as Tonio and that meant a 
tremendous delivery of the prndene, tremendous in vocal 
volume and in conception. e exhibited all his old time 
tonal fire and force, his rare singing art, and his kindling 
temperamental drive. His high tones still have tenor tim- 
bre. His acting is masterful histrionism. A truly frenetic 
ovation greeted Ruffo after the prologue and it was of 
such proportions that he had to repeat the finale of the 
number. Maria Santillan sang Nedda with a clear and 
well schooled voice and acted with routined finish. For- 
rest Lamont gave his familiar Canio, a very convincing 
performance, warm in color and exciting in climax. His 
voice was at its best and he had moments that thrilled 
deeply. Lodovico Oliviero was Beppo and Desire Defrere 
was Silvio, a well considered and well executed piece of 
work. Conductor Gino Marinuzzi put life, light and shade 
into the score and did so with ease and completeness. 


“Tue Love or Turee Kincs,” THurspay, JANUARY 20. 


The repetition of Montemezzi’s absorbingly interesting 
opera showed the orchestra in excellent form and Mari- 
nuzzi at his best, which means that. the score was inter- 
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bested beautifully and exerted all its inherent appeal and 
effect. 

Mary Garden again gave a picturesque version of Fiora 
and repeated the impression she made on the opening 
night at the Lexington Theater. Baklanoff and Lazzari 
added strikingly to the ensemble. Edward Johnson's love- 
ly voice and intelligent acting were in evidence throughout 
his every moment on the stage. He is a tenor of such 
superior caliber as to make Americans proud to own him 
as a compatriot. His Avito is worthy to rank with the 
best individual performance given here by any tenor in 
any modern opera, 


“Tue Maskep Batt,” SaturpAy, JANUARY 31 (MATINEE). 


“Riccardo, Count of Warwick, Governor of Boston,” 
paid a visit to New York last Saturday afternoon in the 
person of Alessandro Bonci, singing in the metropolis for 
the first time in several years as the hero of Verdi's 
“Masked Ball.” Did the Count have to repeat the “Laugh- 
ing Song?” He did! And the most spontaneous tribute 
to the inimitable way in which he delivered it was the fact 
that the audience laughed heartily with him as he sang it. 
Of course that same “Laughing Song” is only one small 
episode of “The Masked Ball” and the veteran Italian 
tenor, on whom a half century of life and a quarter cen- 
tury of career sit with astonishing lightness, sang all the 
afternoon with all the splendid art—the real bel canto— 
which so long has been his, while his voice has the same 
astonishing sweetness as ever and is as fresh as when he 
made his debut in 1896; further, in appearance he is the 
same dapper, neat little gentleman, and acts with surety 
and finish. There was a throng of his admirers on hand 
to welcome him back and the afternoon was a distinct 
triumph for him. 

Florence Macbeth, as the Page, sang-as well as she 
looked, which is as high a compliment as can be paid her, 
for she was indeed charming in appearance. The role 
does not afford her much opportunity to sing, but the two 
short arias were done with an artistic perfection, which 
makes one wait eagerly her appearance in other and longer 
parts. Cyrena Van Gordon, as Ulrica, displayed her unu- 
sually beautiful voice to great advantage. It is an organ 
of great power and Miss Van Gordon would lose nothing 
by employing its entire strength less often. The Amelia 
was Kathryn Lynbrook, taking the place of Rosa Raisa, 
originally announced for the part. Miss Lynbrook de- 
serves praise for the thoroughly competent way in which 
she took her temporary place with the company. She acted 
throughout with taste and discretion, fitting in as if she 
were regularly accustomed to a place in the ensemble. Her 
voice is a powerful one, of real dramatic soprano quality, 
and the only trace of the nervousness which naturally 
must have been hers under the circumstances was slight 
inclination to shrillness in the extreme upper range. On 
the whole, however, she was a most acceptable Amelia. 
The duet of the second act was done by her and Bonci with 
great effect. Baklanoff, the Russian baritone, sang and 
acted Renato with his usual surety and finish. The “Eri 
tu” received a great round of applause. This artist is one 
of the mainstays of the Chicago organization. Lazzari 
and Nicolay sang the twin basses most effectively, while 
Defrere gave his usual art to the small role of Silvano. 
Rimini was on the house program for Renato, though Bak- 
lanoff sang it, and Marinuzzi was listed as conductor, 
though De Angelis directed. He is the most uninspired, 
uninteresting time-beater that has appeared here in a long 
time. 


“MADAME ButterFLy,” JANUARY 31. 

Tamaki Miura in “Madame Butterfly” attracted what 
might almost be called a “sold out” house on Saturday 
evening, January 31, when she essayed the part of the lit- 
tle Japanese maiden—an undertaking that has resulted so 
sensationally for the singer. New Yorkers have heard 
Mme. Miura in the part before and have been thrilled not 
only by her lovely singing voice, but also by her excellent 
acting. Saturday evening, Mme. Miura was none the less 
impressive; in fact, her performance served only to 
strengthen the admirable impression that she had made 
previously. In voice she seemed even in better form than 
on the Wednesday previous. Her voice is bigger and 
rounder than last year and of pleasing sweetness. In the 
first act she delighted the audience with her charming 
coquettishness and grace, a well drawn contrast to her 
despair and grief in the following acts. The writer could 
go on describing the wonderful little artist at length, but 
it is perhaps more to the point to declare that after once 
having heard Mme, Miura in the title role of “Madame 
Butterfly” he is ever content to hear her in that role. 

Forrest Lamont was an excellent Pinkerton. Vocally 
he came up to all expectations and made a fine looking 
officer in his well fitting uniform. In the love scene his 
acting was very realistic. The Sharpless was in the capa- 
ble hands of Georges Baklanoff, whose fine voice was ad- 
mirably suited to the music allotted to him. Others in 
the cast were: Irene Pavloska as Suzuki, Emma Noe, 
Vittorio Trevisan, Desire Defrere, Lodovico Oliviero and 
Constantin Nicolay, in smaller parts. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

Sunpay Eveninc Concert, Fepruary I. 

Gino Marinuzzi had the first opportunity to demonstrate 
how fine a conductor he really is at the first Sunday night 
concert of the Chicago Opera Association, given at the 
Hippodrome on February 1. He directed the fifth 
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Ruffo sang a seldom heard aria from Leoncavallo’s 
“Chatterton,” the Drinking Song from “Hamlet,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Don Juan’s Serenade” and the Rossini taran- 
tella. The “Hamlet” number came next before the clos- 
ing orchestral piece of the concert and after Ruffo had 
sung, it seemed literally as if the applause would never 
end. Twice Marinuzzi started his men and twice they 
had to stop, while Ruffo reappeared to bow; finally he 
began a third’ time and proceeded to play through, al- 
though the applause persisted and Ruffo came out twice 
more while the orchestra was playing. There is no need 
of saying anything new about Ruffo. His is a phenomenal 
voice and when he uses it as he did Sunday evening he is 
hors concours among baritones. 


[See pages and 35 for photographs of noted fig- 
ures of the Chicago Opera Association now taking a 
prominent get in the organization’s New York season. 
—Editor’s Note.] 


Music for Washington’s Birthday 


Music will play a dominating part in the Washington’s 
Birthday celebrations of the American Legion posts on 
February 22. On this occasion the Legion posts through- 
out the country are to distribute, with appropriate exer- 
cises, honorary testimonials presented by the French Gov- 
ernment to the nearest of kin of American soldiers who 
gave their lives in the great war. The program adopted 
by the Legion, which was prepared for the purpose by 
War Camp Community Service, will include the playing 
by an orchestra of one French and one American com- 
position, the singing of Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” by a soloist, and a pageant scene. In this pageant 
the characters are to be Columbia, La France, an A. E. F. 
soldier, and a little Alsatian girl. The singing of “The 
Marseillaise” and “The Star Spangled Banner” will mark 
the climax of the pageant. It is suggested that the co- 
operation of the superintendent of schools be secured in 
the different cities to have “The Marseillaise” taught to 
all the school children, in anticipation of its being sung 
on this occasion, 

For the orchestral numbers the following works have 
been suggested: American sctamcaitiads--"Cinadde Over- 
ture,” Henry F. Gilbert, for symphony orchestra; “Hu- 
moresque on Negro Minstrel Themes,” Henry F. Gilbert; 
“Indian Suite’—first movement—MacDowell; “Woodland 
Suite”’—op. 42—MacDowell; “Scotch Poem,” MacDowell; 
selection from a Victor Herbert operetta, “Fortune 
Teller”; overture, “In Bohemia,” Hadley; “Jubilee,” from 
“Three Symphonic Sketches,” Chadwick; “Grand Ameri- 
can Fantasia,” Theodore Bendix; “Processional March,” 
George L. Tracy. 

French compositions—‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” Dukas; 
French military march from “Algerian Suite,” Saint- 
Saéns; “Alsatian Scenes,” Massenet; “Scenes Poetiques,” 
Godard; march and procession of Bacchus from the bal- 
let “Sylvia,” Delibes; overture, “Cheval de Bronze,” 
Auber; selection from “Faust,” Gounod; invocation from 
St. Cecilia Mass, Gounod; march from “Scenes Pittor- 
esque,” Massenet; Angelus from Scenes Pittoresque,” 
Massenet; “The Watch of the Angel Guardian,” Gabriel 
Pierne; intermezzo from “Naila,” Delibes. Songs—‘‘Here 
Comes the Flag,” Chadwick; “Follow the Flag,” Converse. 





Schmitz Talks at Settlement School 


The January musicale and reception of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement was held Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 25, at the school building, 525 Grand avenue. The 
concert room was crowded to its capacity with the pupils 
and friends of the school, the guest of honor being E. 
Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, who is well known in 
this country and in Europe not only as a piano soloist, but 
also as lecturer and conductor. He founded the symphony 
orchestra in Paris which bears his name, and was leader 
of his French Schola Cantorum. After a short program 
given by the students of the school, Mr. Schmitz gave a 
most interesting talk on modern French music, especially 
that of Debussy, and played many illustrations. 





Jacobs Reorganizes His String Quartet 


Max Jacobs, prior to accepting the conductorship of the 
Orchestral Society of New York, for over six years was 
the head of a string quartet, an organization which received 
high praise from music critics in the metropolis and vicin- 
ity. Mr. Jacobs has decided to reorganize this quartet, and 
the personnel of the new organization will be as follows: 
Max Jacobs, first violin; Hans Meyer, second violin; Carl 
Binhack, viola, and Bernard Altschuler, cellist. Mr. Jacobs 
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is arranging to have the quartet give some concerts this 
season. 





Adelaide Fischer’s Recital Date Changed 


After an absence of more than a year, Adelaide Fischer, 
the American soprano, returns to the concert field on Feb- 
ruary 17 in her annual New York recital, having chosen 
for this event the Little Theater, which has recently been 
rebuilt and enlarged. Miss Fischer's program will include 
several manuscript numbers and songs by American com- 
posers which have not as yet been heard in New York. 
She was recently heard at a musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel given by one of New York’s prominent 
literary clubs. 


Arens Honored in San Diego 


San Diego, Cal., January 22, 1920.—F. X. Arens, the 
voice coach and specialist, is spending a year in San Diego, 
Cal., for his health, The San Diego Sun devoted much 
space to a joint reception given in his honor at the Kelton 
Studios January 20, in which his pwpil and assistant, Carl 
Morris, also shared. It was given by the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association and the Professional Musicians’ Guild of 
San Diego, and some hundreds of guests attended. Mr. 
Arens has a few selected pupils, and finds the climate 
wonderful. R. F. 
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PILZER SCORES BIG 
HIT IN CONCERT | 













An unusually pleasing recital was 
given last night at the Young Men's He- 
brew Association auditorium, when Max. 
imilian Pilzer, the well known violinist. 
gave a program that Included sev ~al 
interesting compositions of his own. 
Mr, Pilzer knows how to arrange &@ pro- 
gram—not a small gift, by the way, 
and his selections last evening were 
a compliment to the Intelligence of the 
audience 

A Concerto In E Minor opened the 
list. This was by Nardin! and it was 

























played with a masterly effect nd 
. showed a smooth and lcautiful tonal 
quality. His interpretation of Wient- 
awski’s Faust Fantasie was + achleve- 
ment both In the indication of superb 
technique and the tndividuality brought 
out In the finale. “The Tago,” a@ bril- 
liantly played Franke number, brought 
out insistent recalls, while Mr. Pilzer's 
own conception of the “Kol Nidre” was 
not only exceedingly interesting, but 


expressive of the devotional character of 


the subject and the rich Imagination of 

the composer. He followed with a waltz 

by Chopin, languorous and colorful. His 
Spanish dance (Rehfeld) was @ bright 
tone picture, while his cradie song—an- 
other of his own compositions-~-indl- 4 
cated both originality and feeling. 

The last program number was “Ca- 
price Basque’ by Sarasate, showing «4 
distinct Spanish Influence. This was 
given with delicacy and reserve Mr 
Pilzer was very generous with his en- 


cores. 


——$— | 











For available dates: 
Pilzer management: 
302 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone Schuyler 9616 









































ERNESTO 


RECITAL RUTLAND, VT., JANUARY 9 


“Berdmen is the poet-musician who sees the story in composition and 
tells the tale with all the feeling and passion and pathos which an artist can 
throw into the expression of a song without words. 

“He won his audience from the start.and his personal appearance only 


BERUMEN 


Beethoven symphony—leading, as usual, without score— 
and showed with the first few bars what splendid musi- 
cianship is his. There was a tinge of the Latin in his 
interpretation of the work—a little more warmth and elas- 
ticity than one hears in the usual reading—and that made 
it but the more interesting. The man played excellently 
and there was great enthusiasm for Marinuzzi and his 
work when the symphony ended. The other orchestral 
works, the “Benvenuto Cellini’ overture of Berlioz and 
Rossini’s overture to “Semiramide,” were also finely per- 
formed. 

The soloists were Yvonne Gall and Titta Ruffo. Miss 
Gall—than whom there is no better French soprano sing- 
ing today—sang the “Louise” aria delightfully and also 
showed her fine art and voice to great advantage in an 
aria from Godard’s “Tasso,” a work practically unknown 
here. A group of songs was also given with a fineness 
and delicacy which is seldom to be met within an operatic 
singer. 


emphasizes the otyle of music which he plays. While his selections con- 
tained the most difficult passages, showing his wonderful technique in his 
runs, octave work, heavy chords and dramatic left hand work, still these 
were incidentals to the themes themselves, which were ever chosen to 
express some great emotion. 

“In the ‘May Night’ by Palmgren one felt that ‘Every ciod feels a stir of 
might, an instinct within which reaches and towers and climbs to a soul 
in grass or flower.’ The ‘Orientale’ by Amani carried one to the Far East, 
and in the ‘Novelozza’ Berdmen in a masterly way drew from a torrent of 
sound one single note which symbolized the whole, and from that tone 
continued the theme. This was undoubfedly his most artistic touch, 

“All through Berdimen’s work there was ever in his phrasing the charm 
of lingering lovingly over certain tones and the feeling of longing expectancy 
for the note which would follow. This was especially noticeable in the 
‘Romance’ by Frank La Forge. The ‘Valse de Concert,’ written in honor 
of Berdmen by this composer, was especially adapted to the combination 
of his brilllancy and charm of rendition.’’—Rutiand News, January 10th, 1920. 
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4A 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Continued from page 39.) 
Luna. Minnie Egener appeared as Inez, and others in 


small parts were Martino, Audisio and Reschiglian, Papi 
conducted. 
“Faust,” Wepnespay, JANUARY 28. 

In “Faust,” Mr. Martinelli returned to the boards after 
being out of several casts on account of indisposition, of 
which he happily showed no trace, singing the title role 
in good voice and with his wonted command of the vocal 
art. Miss Farrar gave her accustomed picture of Mar- 
guerite The two Frenchmen in the cast of this French 
opera, Messrs. Couzinou and Rothier, both sang well, but 
the former, as Valentin, has, as an actor, that vitality 
and force, the lack of which prevents the latter from be- 
ing other than monotonous in whatever role he under- 
takes, Kathleen Howard, Mary Ellis and Louis d’Angelo 
completed the cast, while Albert Wolff put life into the 


old drama from the conductor's stand. 
“Brug Bievy’ Taurspay, JANUARY 29. 


Albert Wolff's “Blue Bird” was heard on Thursday 
evening, January 29, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The performance was none the less interesting than upon 


former occasions, in one respect being a little more so 
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Marie Sundelius sang the part of the cat and did so very 
commendably. Outside of this, the cast was the same. 


“Operon,” JANUARY 30. 

A large audience heard “Oberon” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Friday evening, January 30. The cast 
was the same as on previous occasions, except that Thomas 
Chalmers was the Sherasmin and Carl Schlegel the Alman- 
sar. Both of these artists sang and acted their respective 
parts excellently, a statement which might also be made 
about the principals of the performance: Rosa Ponselle, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Marie Sundelius, Giovanni Martino 
and Rafaelo Diaz. The baton was in the authoritative 
hands of Artur Bodanzky. 


Puccini Tripce Bui, Saturpay, 


Nothing of unusual importance occurred at the Metro- 
politan performance of the three one act Puccini operas 
on Saturday evening, January 31. Even with popular 
prices the bill failed to draw the usually crowded house. 
The casts remained practically the same as at the previous 
presentations this year, and much evidence of approval 
was shown the long list of worthy artists who appeared. 
Judging from the response of the audience it seemed that 
Marie Sundelius, who was charming in voice and manner 
as Lauretta in “Gianni Sehicchi,” came in for a special 
share of the evening’s honors. Moranzoni conducted. 


Sunpay Eventnc Concert, Fesruary 1. 


JANuaAry 31 (EVENING). 


Ten encores on a program of eight numbers gives some 
idea of the enthusiasm of the Sunday night throng at the 
eleventh concert of the Metropolitan Opera House per- 
sonnel, on February 1. Of course Mischa Elman won 
most of these; his Playing of Lalo’s Spanish symphony 
was such that two encores were demanded. The first of 
these was the “Prize Song,” which had in it wondrous ex- 
pression, His was the last set number of the program, 
consisting of the Wagner-Wilhelmj ‘ Siegfried” paraphrase 
and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow.” Music-loving 
Russians in large numbers, always present when Elman 
plays, encored the “Souvenir,” with its folk melody and 
Russian national hymn. Alas! Where is that hymn now? 
Following the brace of Elman pieces he played no less 


than three encores, among them the sombre melody from 
“Coq d'Or.” The popular “Irish Rhapsody,” of Herbert, 
brought the orchestra under Hageman an encore. Flor- 


ence Easton got two encores after her singing, special ap- 
plause following “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” when 
she sang “My Laddie.” The same was the case with 
basso Zanelli, who was heard in French numbers, Had- 
ley’s “Herod” overture opened the concert. Messrs. 
Bonime and Tyroler were at the piano as accompanists. 


Next Week’s Metropolitan Repertory 


“Aida” will be given at a special matinee on Thursday 
afternoon, February 12, with Muzio, Matzenauer, Tiffany, 
Crimi, Amato, Martino and Moranzoni. Other operas next 
week will be: Monday, “Samson et Dalila,” with Mat- 
zenauer, Caruso, Whitehill, Mardones, Wolff; Wednes- 
day, “Carmen,” with Farrar, Sundelius, Martinelli, Cou- 
zinou, Rothier, Wolff; Thursday, “Marta,” with Barrientos, 
Perini, Caruso, De Luca, Malatesta, Bodanzky; Friday, 
“La Bohéme,” with Alda, Sparkes, Harrold, Scotti, De 
Segurola, Didur, Papi; Saturday matinee, “Zaza,” with 
Farrar, Howard, Arden, Ingram, Egener, Crimi, Amato, 
Picco, Moranzoni; Saturday evening, “The Blue Bird,” 
with Delaunois, Ellis, Gordon, Perini, Easton, Romaine, 
Couzinou, Rothier, Wolff. 

Pablo Casals, cellist, will play at the Sunday night con- 
cert, February 8. Claudia Muzio, Jeanne Gordon and 
Giulio Crimi will sing. The orchestra will be directed by 
Richard Hageman. 


Votichenko in Washington 


Sasha Votichenko has just returned from Washington 
where he gave a Concert Intime de Musique Ancienne at 
the residence of Colonel Robert M. Thompson and _ his 
wife, on Saturday evening, January 31, under the distin- 
guished patronage of Mrs. Lansing, George Bakhmeteff, 
Mrs. Marshall Field, Baroness de Cartier de Marchienne, 
wife of the Belgian Ambassador, Mme. Sulzer, wife of 
the Ambassador of Poland, Princess Ghika, Mrs. Borden 
Harriman, Mrs, Nicholas Longworth, and other women 
prominent in Washington society. 

Mr. Votichenko was assisted by Lydia Ferguson who 
sang a group of songs entitled “Satires and Chansons 
populaires du XVIII Siecle,” and Baroness de Markoff, 
who recently gave her first New York piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall. Votichenko played a number of his own 
compositions, which have recently been featured by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra in Washington, Philadelphia, 
Savannah, Atlanta and other cities included in the tour. 
The Russian Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Modest 
Altschuler, will assist Votichenko at his next recital, which 
will be given at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
evening, February 14. Among the numbers which will 
be gaged by Mr. Votichenko on the tympanon are: “Fan- 
taisies” Gluck), “Hopak” (Moussorgsky) and “Vieilles 
Melodies Feomaheia™ an arrangement of French themes 
of the XVII Century, as played on the tympanon at the 
Court of Louis XIV. One of the interesting features on 
the program is, Votichenko’s “Song of the Chain” which 
will be sung with the orchestra by the Russian Cathedral 
Quartet. This quartet had the honor of singing for 
President Wilson at the White House, where it scored an 
immense success. 


Elsa Fischer Quartet Very Popular 


The popularity of the Elsa Fischer String Quartet has 
grown perceptibly. Im ee engagements filled by this 
charming organization the month of January were: 
January 16, recital given ie r. and Mrs. Herbert S. Car- 
ter, New York; January 18, a the MacDowell Club of 
New York; January 20, at the Academy of Music, New- 
burgh, N, Y., for the Newburgh ral Society; at the 
Garrick Theater, New York, on January 25, for the Irish 
Musical and Dramatic Society, when Grainger’s “Moll 
on the Shore” made another great hit, and on January 
for the Schubert Club in Stamford, Conn. 
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Yvonne De Treville 

to Aid the N. F. 

M. C. During Music 
Week 


Yvonne De Treville will 
act as hostess on Thurs- 
day, and singer on Fri- 
day of this week, at the 
big Music Show at the 
Grand Central Palace, 
under the auspices of 
the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Upon 
the latter occasion, three 
arias and some Ameri- 
can songs will be her 
contribution to the pro- 
gram. Her many friends 
and admirers will be 
glad to know that she 
has entirely recovered 
from her accident. 


Riesenfeld to Conduct His Romantic Overture 


Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli and Rialto Thea- 
ters, has accepted the invitation of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York to conduct at the first presentation of 
his romantic overture by that organization at Carnegie 
Hall, Friday afternoon, February 6. Two days after his 
Carnegie all debut Mr. Riesenfeld’s symphonic poem 
will be presented by the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra, Adolf Tandler, conductor. 





YVONNE DE TREVILLE, 
Noprano. 


Mrs. George C. Jell Passes Away 

Mrs. George C. Jell, whose maiden name was Aileen 
Louise Shea, died at her home in New York on January 
18, of pneumonia, following the influenza. Burial took 
place at the home of her family in Memphis, Tenn., 
whither the body was taken by her husband. Mrs. Jell, 
before her marriage, was a leader of the social set in 
Memphis and well known as an amateur singer. Mr. 
Jell is the manager of the recording laboratories of the 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


Trio Aeolienne Plays Ciena Trio 


The Trio Aeolienne, Richard Czerwonky, violinist; 
Bruno Steindel, cellist, and Moses Boguslawski, pianist, 
gave a very successful concert in St. Paul at the People’s 
Church, under the auspices of the Schubert Club, on Janu- 
ary 14, and at Rochester, Minn., January 15. The feature 
number on these programs was Mr. Czerwonky’s own trio 
in E flat, which met with tremendous success. 











Jose Mardones 


| ane, Meee ore Company | 

















“Barker of Seville,” Metropolitan, New York, November 27, 1919 


Mr. Mardones is one of the best Basilios of recent years, 
and his voice is probably the finest now to be heard at the 
opera house, always with the exception of that of Mr. 
Caruso. His “La Calumnia” last night was delivered superbly. 
—New York Tribune. 

Basilio was again Mr. Mardones, the richest, most rol- 
licking bass of a Basilio in years. —The Evening Sun. 

Mr. Mardones, amusing and _ resonant voiced, as Don 
Basilio, and whose singing of the “Calumnia” air was re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause —The Sun. 


“La Juive,” Metropolitan, Philadelphia, January 6, 1920 


Real distinction both vocally and dramatically was brought 
to the part of the Cardinal by the Spanish basso, José Mar- 
dones, who sang his subterranean measures with “ease and 
power.—North American. 
™ José Mardones, in the role of Cardinal Brogli, poured ow 
his voluminous voice with his usual suavity and nonchalance. 
Here is a real bass singer.—Press. 

Mardones made an imposing Cardinal in the voluminous 
richness of his superb bass yoice as well as in appearance 
and manner.—Evening Bulletin, 


Concert engagements booked by 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
Mr. Mardones makes Columbia Records exclusively 
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ture artist. Those who heard him predict a great future 
success if he expands into the full development that his 
rare gift merits. 

Sousa and his band appeared in two concerts Christmas 
afternoon and evening. About 4,000 persons enjoyed each 
performance, and it was a treat to hear the “March King” 
and his men play the spirited numbers for which they 
are renowned. Mary Baker, soprano; Florence Harde- 
man, .violinist; H. Benne Henton, saxophone, and Frank 
Simon, cornetist, were featured as soloists with the band, 
which was brought to Dallas by Earl D. Behrends, 

The second concert of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
was given on New Year's night, under the leadership of 
Walter Fried, and proved even more interesting than the 
first concert. Meyerbeer’s “Coronation March” was 
played and the “Don Juan” overture, by Mozart, with sev- 
eral lighter numbers. Mrs. Albert Smith, soprano, sang 
delightfully the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” on this 
occasion, accompanied by David Grove, organist of St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. She responded to two encores. 

A great loss was felt in Dallas in the passing away of 
C. B. Ashenden, December 29, following a long illness. 
He was a baritone soloist and teacher and one of the 
musical pioneers of Dallas, having been here for twenty 
years. Mr. Ashenden, who was fifty-eight years of age, 
was born in Auburndale, Mass. For eighteen years he 
was director of the First Presbyterian Church choir here, 
and his influence contributed largely toward making Dallas 
the musical center which it is today. 

Another musical pioneer was a welcome visitor during 
the Christmas holidays—Harold Von Mickwitz, now of the 
Chicago Music College, but for twenty years prominent 
in the musical life of this city as an instructor of piano. 
Mr. Mickwitz was entertained at an elaborate dinner at 
the Adolphus Hotel by a music club composed of his for- 
mer pupils and known as the Mickwitz Club, 

An audience of 5,000, which taxed the capacity of the 
large Coliseum, greeted Galli-Curci, famous soprano, on 
her third appearance in Dallas, Monday evening, January 
12. Her program opened with the Old English air, “My 
Lovely Celia,” by Monro, sung with beautiful artistry. 
Other lyrical songs also pleased, especially the “L’Heure 
Exquise,” by Hahn, but, of course, it was in the florid 
arias that her greatest success was scored—the “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto,” “Sempra Libera” from “Travi- 
ata,” and the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” with flute ac- 
companiment. The ease with which Mme, Galli-Curci 
sings these arias is always thrilling to her audience, and 
she received a veritable ovation after each of these num- 
bers. A song entitled “The Little Bells of Sevilla,” writ- 
ten by her accompanist, Homer Samuels, was quite charm- 
ing. Credit must be given Mr. Samuels for his excellent 
accompaniments. Mr. Berenguer, also came in for his 
share of honors in a flute solo, “Fantasie,” by Hiie, a 
composition of much beauty. This concert was under the 
local management of Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, who 
will present several other famous artists on her course 
before the season ends. 

Many fine attractions are soon to be brought to Dallas, 
among them Luisa Tetrazzini, Rudolph Ganz and Caro- 
lina zzari, Oscar Seagle, Frances Alda and Charles 
Hackett, and other artists, besides the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company for four days in May. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Harrisburg, Pa., January 19, 1920.—The musical sea- 
son in Harrisburg has so far been an exceedingly com- 
mendable one. On December 23. the Handel Choral So- 
ciety sang “The Messiah” to a large audience in Stevens 
Memorial M. E. Church. The soloists for this occasion 
were Mary Buttorff, soprano; Alice Rollison, contralto; 
John D, Fisher, tenor, and William Hoover, bass. 

The most outstanding events of the season have been 
the pair of concerts by the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, which was greeted by capacity audiences on both 
occasions. The first concert was given on December 10, 
with Thaddeus Rich, violinist, as soloist. He played the 
D minor concerto by Vieuxtemps in very fine style. The 
orchestra, in addition to the accompaniment for Mr. Rich, 
gave Wagner's overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” De- 
bussy’s “L’Apres midi d’un Faune,” and the symphonic 
suite, “Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, the latter 
with fine finish. The second concert was given on 
January 14, with Alfred Cortot, pianist, as soloist. The pro- 
gram began with Wagner’s overture, “Die Meistersinger,” 
followed by concerto No. 3, for piano and orchestra, by 
Rachmaninoff. Mr. Cortot displayed technic and inter- 
pretative powers of a high order and ogg: J brought 
the audience to its feet in the closing finale. e was re- 
called again and again, and finally had to respond with a 
charming Spanish composition. Schumann’s symphony 
No. 2, in C major, was the final offering. Mr. Stokowski, 
who was ill, was replaced by Thaddeus Rich, assistant 
conductor, who wielded the baton during the entire pro- 
gram with gratifying success. 

On Monday, January 5, Fritz Kreisler played a program 
of great variety and Caiuty to a packed house. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience grew as the program proceeded, 
and at the close there was a tumult of enthusiasm. Carl 
Lamson furnished sympathetic accompaniments. ; 

On January 6 Reinald Werrenrath gave a most enjoy- 
able song recital under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Club. A large audience heard this splendid baritone in a 
wide range of songs. . 

Lada, the dancer, is to appear in recital at the Chestnut 
Street Auditorium February 10; Mme. Tetrazzini, soprano, 
March 8, assisted by Warren Proctor, baritone, and Ales- 
sandro Bonci, tenor, April 19, assisted by Eleanor Brock, 
soprano. It looks as though this city had at last awakened 
to the value and charm of the best in music. 

Joplin, Mo., January 23, 1920.—Perhaps no_ violin 
program since that of Kreisler has given the general sat- 
isfaction to a Joplin audience as the one performed by 
Leon Sametini, who was presented by the Fortnightly 
Music Club to a capacity house on Thursday evening, Jan- 
wary 22. Mr. Sametinj was heard in the following num- 
bers Chaconne, Vitali; concerto in ‘D-tinor, Wieniawski ; 
nocturne, Chopin-Sarasate; impromptu, Chopin-Sametini; 
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canzonetta and serenata, D’Ambrosio; Spanish dance, Sar- 
asate, and introduction and rondo capriccioso, Saint-Saéns. 
Sametini’s style is broad and vigorous, with tone always 
full and true. Added to his ability as an artist, his excep- 
tional worth as a teacher gives him high rank among 
musical educators. 

Lancaster, Pa., January 25, 1920.—Under the auspices 
of the Organists’ Association of Lancaster, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, F. A. G. O, organist of Trinity’ Cathedral, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, rendered at the Presbyterian Church an inter- 
esting organ recital. His program consisted of “Marche 
Triumphale” (Hagg), “Serenade” (Rachmaninoff), “The 
Brook” (Dethier), “Song of India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff ), 
second sonata in C minor, op. 44 (Renner), allegro gioioso 
(Dethier), scherzo (Hollins), overture to “Tannhauser” 
(Wagner), mennuetto from symphony, No. 11 (Haydn), 
toccata di concert (Lemare) and “Ride of the Valkyries” 
(Wagner), 

Saturday afternoon members of the juvenile department 
of the Wolf Institute of Music rendered an interesting 
recital, “A day with a Toy Circus,” the titles of the com- 
positions being in keeping with the action of a toy circus. 
Among the juniors to appear on the program were Mildred 
Haverstick, Marion Garrett, Audrey van Pelt, Anna 
Miriam Herr, Marion Zell, Anna Jane Grove, Ethel Rey- 
nolds, Robert Swain, Dorothy Carpenter, Elaine Jones, 
John Warfel, Marion Habecker, Lucy Brady, Jack Mar- 
shall, Robert Foose, Leroy Sauder, Mary Hipple and Mar- 
garet Robinson. 

At the Presbyterian Memorial Chapel, Monday evening, 
January 10, a piano recital was given by Chester Wittell, 
assisted by Ray B. Hall, tenor. The program rendered 
was as follows: prelude in G minor (Rachmaninoff), noc- 
turne (Tschaikowsky), melodic sketch (Cui), prelude 
(Liadow), “Islamey” (Balakireff), “The Bell of Tavannes” 
( Whitall), etude in F minor (Liszt), improvisation on an 
Irish air (Wittell), twelfth Hungarian rhapsodie (Liszt), 
etude in thirds (Chopin), rhapsody (Dohnanyi), and “air 
de ballet” (Moszkowski). Mr. Hall’s contribution to the 
program was “Flirtation” (Meyre-Helmund), “A Spray of 
Roses” (Sanderson), “The Old Refrain” (Kreisler), and 
“Three Shadows” (Burleigh). 

Announcement is made by the Musical Art Society of 
a colonial concert to be given in period costume, some time 
during the month of February. 

Lawrence, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Montreal, Canada.— (See letter on another page.) 

New Rochelle, N. Y., January 17, 1920.—The success 
of New Rochelle’s Music Week seems practically assured. 
The first rehearsal was called for Friday evening, when 
the committee in charge arranged most of the final details 
for the week. Veronica Govers, chairman of the commit- 
tee, was more than encouraged by the local response. The 
orchestra will be recruited from the Fort Slocum Band, 
directed by Mr. Peterson, and contain musicians who have 
been under the baton of Siegmund Grosskop. Mr. Shum- 
way, who has been conducting the community sings, will 
furnish choristers. The music committee is made up of 
Countess Sedohr Argilagos, Mr. Shumway and Miss Al- 
bro, one of New Rochelle’s well known teachers. Emily 
Grant Von Tetzel will handle the publicity work, as well 
as assist on the advisory board. The professional artists 
of New Rochelle are joining forces with the amateurs 
with utmost good will and all services are volunteered. 
The soloists will be brought from New York. 

Miss Govers presented Mabel Beddoe and Maximilian 
Rose in a recital at the auditorium of the College of New 
Rochelle in the third of her series of young people’s sub- 
scription concerts. This is the fifth season of these con- 
certs, which have become very popular. Both artists were 
enthusiastically received and they proved themselves once 
more to be rarely equipped musicians. Marguerite Challet 
accompanied acceptably. . 

New Bedford, Mass., January 17, 1920.—The first 
joint concert of the current season of Le Cercle Gounod 
chorus and orchestra was given at the Olympia Theater 
Sunday evening, January 11. Both organizations are under 
the direction of Rodolphe Godreau. The chorus is made 
up of 125 voices and is now in the fifth year of its exist- 
ence. The orchestra was formed a year later, and is com- 
posed of sixty musicians, all local people. The city of 
New Bedford has given the chorus and orchestra the 
stamp of its approval as a civic institution. The concert- 
master of the orchestra is Clarence E. Jones, the leader 
of the New Bedford Theater orchestra, while his assistant 
is Mrs. Beryl Smith Moncrieff, a teacher. The chorus 
sang Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and a choral fan- 
tasy on Gounod’s “Faust,” arranged by Charles Vincent. 
The orchestra splendidly accompanied the chorus in both 
numbers. The soloist, Marie Sundelius, was given a very 
hearty reception by the audience. Besides singing the solo 
part in the “Hymn of Praise,” she gave two groups of 
numbers with Mrs, Dudley Fitts, of Boston, at the piano. 
Mme. Sundelius was in fine fettle, and the audience was 
loath to let her go even after a number of encores. . The 
orchestra contributed an overture, “Ilka,” by Doppler; a 
prelude by Massenet, and a pizzicato gavotte by Latan. 
The overture gave the brass section a fine chance to show 
what they could do, and the gavotte gave an equal oppor- 
unity to the strings. There was an audience of about 1,800 
people present. 

On Friday evening, January 16, Guy Maier gave practi- 
cally the same program which he played recently at his New 
York recital for the benefit of the children of the seventh 
and eighth grades of the public schools in the High School 
Auditorium, The recital gave much pleasure to a large 
audience of pupils, who followed every number with the 
greatest enthusiasm. The youngsters fairly chuckled with 
glee over his recital of what happened in the toy shop late 
at night, and he succeeded in making the music of De- 
bussy intensely interesting as well. Mr. Maier’s work 
along this line bears all the hallmarks of genius, and it has 
a tremendous value as real educational work. In addition 
to the recital, a chorus of 200 children, under the leader- 
ship of Rodolphe Godreau, did some splendid singing. 

Recently Mary Otheman, the well known local violin 
teacher, brought to public notice two girl pupils who have 
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NINA MORGANA IN THE BEST OF 
In the Musical Courier for January 22, in the Chicago Opera 
reviews, the statement was made that it was believed Nina 
Morgana was threatened with pneumonia. It has later de 
veloped that the singer has been in the best-of health, and 
scored a tremendous success in joint recital with Pablo 
Casals in Elmira, N. Y., on January 27. New Yorkers are 
looking forward with keen pleasure to Miss Morgana’s ap 
pearances with the Chicago Opera Association during that 

organization's season in this city. 


HEALTH, 





much more than the ordinary amount of talent, Alice F, 
Moriarty and Ida Taylor. Miss Moriarty extracts a rich, 
deep, vibrant tone from her violin. Miss Taylor is a fine 
executant, but does not have the beautiful tone of Miss 
Moriarty. However, both of them are bound to achieve 
more than local fame as time goes on 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Santa Barbara, Cal. the 
Slope.”’) 

State College, Pa., January 14, 1920.—-The department 
of music of Pennsylvania State College is offering courses 
in music appreciation and musical history, in addition to 
the regularly prescribed courses in theory of music, voice, 
piano, violin and organ. 

The Girls’ Glee Club will present Bliss’ operetta, “The 
Feast of the Little Lanterns,” in March. The principal 
parts will be taken by the Misses Fulton, Dreher, Yerger, 
Hughes and James, supplemented by the rest of the mem 
bers of the club, numbering twenty-one 

The College Chorus is preparing the cantata, “The Seven 
Last Words,” by Dubois, for presentation in March on 
the Sunday afternoon series of programs. Other num 
bers of this series will be given by the band, orchestra 
and glee club, and an organ recital by J. L. Wilsbach, ’21 
The glee club will give Arthur Foote’s “The Farewell of 
Hiawatha.” The opening number of the series was by the 
college orchestra, January 11, under the direction of W 
O. Thompson, bandmaster. 

Prof, Clarence C. Robinson, director of music, and Mrs 
Robinson, head of the piano department, attended the 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association in 
Philadelphia during the holidays. 

Much interest has been evidenced in the course of musi 
cal numbers presented by the department. The first num- 
ber, Sophie Braslau, contralto, served as a most auspicious 
opening on December 4. Miss Braslau has a beautiful 
contralto voice, which was heard to great advantage in 
numbers by Gluck, Donizetti, Reiman, Manney, Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, Cadman, Guion, Alicia Scott, Haydn and 
Wood. Eleanor Scheib was her accompanist. The Zoell 
ner String Quartet will be heard February 28 

Scranton, Pa., January 21, 1920.—By far one of the 
most enjoyable concerts given in this city for some time 
was that in which Pablo Casals, cellist, and Paul Althouse, 
tenor, appeared on Tuesday evening, January 20. Mr 
Casals opened the program with the Sammartini sonata 
in G major and contributed other numbers by Godowsky, 
Debussy, Granados, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Hure, Faure, 
Sgambati and Popper. His splendid mastery of his in 
strument and his thorough musicianship combined to make 
his numbers a real joy. Mr. Althouse is always a favorite 
whether it is in song groups or operatic arias. On this 
occasion, the aria was from Massenet’s “Manon,” while 
his song groups were by Cui, Duparc, Massenet, Four- 
drain, Clarke, Egan, Cox and Ward-Stephens. His au- 
dience signified its delight in his splendid art in no un 
certain manner. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, the fifth attraction of the Key- 
stone Concert Course, is scheduled for Tuesday evening, 
March 16, and the final number will be Caroline Lazzari, 
contralto, in joint recital with Rudolph Ganz, pianist, on 
Tuesday evening, April 6. The course also will offer, as 
special attractions, Lada, the gifted dancer, who appears 
on February 20, and Luisa Tetrazzini on March 22 
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Success Attends Inauguration of 
Symphony Concerts for Children in Boston 





C. A. Ellis Announces Chicago Opera’s Repertory for Boston Season—Hempel, Mulford, Kingston and Mar- 
dones Assist Handel and Haydn Society in Oratorio Concert—Reuter Pleases in Recital—Fradkin Adds to 
Long List of Successes—Grace Warner Wins Favor as Pianist—Laura Littlefield Soloist with Sunday 
Tabernacle Choir—Heinrich Gebhard Having Busy Season—Hubbard Pupil Successful in Concert 
—Kreisler Scores Magnificent Success with Symphony and in Recital—Another Fine Concert 
by M. Longy’s Musical Association—Matzenauer’s Beautiful Art Displayed at Symphony 
Concert—Werrenrath Delights—Casals, Sundelius, Brard and Torpadie Please in Benefit 
Concerts—Peroux-Williams Warmly Applauded in Song Recital—People’s Choral 

Union Heard in Oratorio Concert—Flonzaleys and Berkshires Play 


Boston, Mass, February 1, 1920.—Boston had three op- 
portunities during the week of January 19 to demonstrate 
its undiminished regard for Fritz Kreisler, and the violin- 
ist's admirers accepted them with alacrity. To begin with, 
3,302 persons (according to box-office figures) heard him 
give his second recital of the season at Symphony Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, January 18—as large an audience as 
that auditorium has ever held. His appearance on the 
stage was the signal for tumultuous applause which lasted 
fully two minutes, only to be resumed in like spontancity 
and volume at the end of each number. Such generous 
expression of approval springs manifestly from two main 
sources: respect for his genius as musician, and affection- 
ate admiration of his fine personality. He played a con- 
certo by Mozart, a sonata by Bach, and miscellaneous 
pieces of lighter nature—and then added many encores in 
a futile attempt to satisfy the throng that deasved for 
more, 

At the Symphony concerts, Mr, Kreisler gave a memor- 
able performance of Beethoven's songful violin concerto. 


Seldom, if ever, have the noble qualities of that work been 
so beautifully revealed—the exalted grandeur of the open- 
ing movement, the lovely tenderness of the larghetto, the 
infectious spirit of the concluding rondo. Of noteworthy 
interest was the admirable cadenza of the first movement, 
composed by Mr. Kreisler with extraordinary skill in tech- 
nical development. An ovation was his reward. 

The violinist shared the Symphony program with 
d'Indy’s second symphony, in B flat major, played here 
for the first time since 1909. The heroic, passionate and 
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altogether noble measures of this masterpiece received elo- 
quent performance from Mr. Monteux and his men, A 
consideration of the emotional fervor of the first two 
movements, the harmonic coloring of the third, the tonal 
splendor of the finale, and the masterful instrumentation 
and sincerity throughout indicates why this symphony is 
sometimes referred to as the tenth, after the nine of Bee- 
thoven. 

Boston Musica, Association Gives SECOND CONCERT. 

The Boston Musical Association, founded and directed 
by Georges Longy, and formed for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the development of young musicians and composers 
of talent by giving them frequent opportunity of appear- 
ing under favorable auspices before the public, gave its 
second concert Wednesday evening, January 21, in Jordan 
Hall. The American composition chosen for performance 
was a violin and piano sonata by Richard Platt, and was 
played by the composer and Nina Fletcher, violinist. 
Bernice Fisher-Butler, a former prima donna soprano of 
the Boston Opera Company, sang two groups of pieces 
from Handel, Haydn, Debussy, Fauré and Densmore, The 
American String Quartet, an excellent chamber music or- 
ganization made up of four Boston ladies, played a new 
quartet by Louis Thirion. The well diversified list ended 
with the first performance in this country of Turina’s 
“Scéne Andalouse,” for solo viola (Anna Golden), string 
quartet and piano. 

The musical life of this city has indeed been enriched 
by the laudable activity of the Boston Musical Association. 
Membership is open to all musicians who apply and submit 
to examination of their abilities. Those who pass this 
examination take part in the performances and share 
equally with all other members in the financial profits of 
the concerts, if there be any, at the end of the season. 
Soloists for these concerts, members of the association 
(though distinguished artists will be invited to assist oc- 
casionally), are chosen by lot so that selection is absolutely 
impartial. At each concert a new work of American 
origin, preferably by a lesser known composer, is per- 
formed, and if the work is unusually successful there will 
be an opportunity for its performance by the Societe 
Nationale de Musique of Paris. 

Ethel Frank, soprano, of New York, will appear as solo- 
ist with the Salzedo Harp Ensemble at the third concert 
of the series, Wednesday evening, February 25, in Jordan 
Hall. 

Larce AupIENCE APPLAUDS WERRENRATH. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the well liked baritone, repeated 
his recent success in this city when he returned for a 
second recital, Saturday afternoon, January 17, in Jordan 
Hall. His program comprised songs by Mozart, aydn, 
Arne, Schubert, Grieg, and Italian and American compos- 
ers. Mr. Werrenrath’s star is clearly and happily on the 
ascendant in this city. His following grows constantly, 
and deservedly, for he is rapidly becoming a master singer 
with few rivals. The technical virtues and distinctions of 
his art, the virility and intelligence of his interpretations, 
and his unfailing sincerity give him high place among con- 
temporary singers. A large audience was very enthusiastic. 

CASALS AND SUNDELIUS IN JornT CONCERT, 

Pablo Casals, cellist, and Marie Sundelius, the charming 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, gave a concert 
in Symphony Hall on Thursday evening, January 22, for 
the benefit of the Radcliffe College ndowment Fund. 
Nicolai Schneer accompanied Mr. Casals and Mrs. Dudley 
Fitts was accompanist for Mme. Sundelius. Mr. Casals 
was heard in a tuneful sonata by Samartini and in pieces 
by Schubert, Popper, Saint-Saéns, Sgambati, Fauré, De- 
bussy, Granados and Huré—ample opportunity to display 
the rare qualities as musician and interpreter which make 
him appear as creator as well as performer of his music. 
Mr. Casals’ poetic playing is not soon forgotten. 

Mme. Sundelius sang the familiar “Louise” aria, the pop- 
ular “Canoe Song” from Cadman’s “Shanewis,” and num- 
bers from Berlioz, Godard, Debussy, Stravinsky, Fiske, 
Ganz, Moreau, and a Swedish folk song, “Love in Spring- 
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time.” Mme. Sundelius is always welcome in Boston, her 
home city. Her voice has gained in power and is generally 
very pleasurable. She is particularly effective in songs of 
Scandinavian origin. Both artists won numerous recalls 
and additional numbers were forthcoming. 


MATZENAUER Scores BRILLIANT SUCCEss witH SYMPHONY. 

Margaret Matzenauer, the rich-voiced singer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, won a tremendous success 
when she appeared here as soloist with the Symphony Or- 
chestra Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, January 
16 and 17, in Symphony Hall. She was heard in four 
classic German songs sung with orchestral accompaniment 
and to English texts, as follows: Brahms’ sombre and 
melancholy “Ever Lighter Grows My Slumber,” interpret- 
ed with commendable restraint, for a dramatic singer; two 
of Schumann’s beautiful “Bride’s Songs,” given with ap- 
propriate tenderness; and Schubert’s dramatic “Erl King,” 
which was sung with a high degree of emotional intensity 
without any sacrifice of musical unity, although Mme. 
Matzenauer'’s expressive tones made her gestures seem 
superfluous. After the orchestra had played the music 
which glorifies the dead Siegfried in Wagner’s “Gotter- 
dammerung,” it passed to the Immolation Scene at the end 
of the same opera, with Mme. Matzenauer singing Brunn- 
hilde’s long soliloquy. She sang with irresistible convic- 
tion: with a pathos and an eloquence and a mighty voice 
which stood out effectively against the no less eloquent 
orchestral background, with results that were overwhelm- 
ing, to say the least. Orchestra, soloist, conductor—all 
contributed to a glorious success. 

A preponderantly dull symphony by Sigismund Stojow- 
ski was played—fortunately at the beginning of the pro- 
gram. The symphony, in D minor, won a prize about 
twenty years ago in a competition founded for Polish com- 
posers by Paderewski. The scherzo shows some fancy 
and was exceedingly well played by the orchestra, 

Mme, Peroux-WILLIAMs PLEASEs IN RECITAL, 


A program of unusual interest was heard in Symphony 
Hall, Wednesday evening, January 21, when Mme, Peroux- 
Williams, mezzo-soprano, gave a song recital, with the 
ever-welcome Coenraad V. 5 as accompanist, Her well 
varied program, which furnished an exacting test of her 
abilities, opened with four old Italian airs and three num- 
bers from Handel’s seldom-heard oratorio, “The Triumph 
of Time and Truth;” continued with four settings by 
Loeffler of verses-by Baudelaire and Verlaine for voice, 
viola and piano; and concluded with a group of eight 
songs from Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff. A 
few seasons ago Mme. Williams was heard in recital in 
Boston, and was soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Worcester and in Cambridge. The singer re- 
called the favorable impression which she made here last 
season. Mme. Williams has a voice of considerable beauty, 
which she uses skillfully, and sings with sincerity and with 
notably clear enunciation. A small audience was keenly 
appreciative. 

PeopLe’s CHorAL Union Gives First Concert. 

Under its new, able, and comparatively youthful con- 
ductor, George Sawyer Dunham, the admirable chorus 
of the People’s Choral Union gave its first public concert 
of the winter Sunday evening, January 18, in Symphony 
Hall. The choral works were the popular classics: Men- 
delssohn’s agreeable “Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s ef- 
fective “Stabat Mater.” The customary orchestra from 
the Symphony assisted, and the soloists were Laura Little- 
field, the well known soprano; Minerva Komenarski, the 
warm voiced contralto; Roy Cropper, an unknown tenor, 
who substituted on twenty-four hours’ notice for Sergei 
Adamsky and quite covered himself with glory as an intelli- 
gent singer, and for bass, the ever reliable Willard Flint, 
generally regarded hereabouts as an oratorio singer with- 
out peer. A large audience was very enthusiastic. 

MAGDELEINE Brarp Ptays, 

Magdeleine Brard, the young Parisian pianist, who 
scored a brilliant success as soloist at the Pension-Fund 
Concert of the Symphony Orchestra last fall, returned to 
Boston for a recital of her own Tuesday evening, January 
20, in Jordan Hall, for the benefit of the Smith College 
Fund. Miss Prard played a theme and variations by 
Glazounoff, a Chopin group, two pieces from Liszt, and 
Saint-Saéns’ fantasia on ballet-airs in Gluck’s opera of 
“Alceste.” This recital served to confirm the splendid im- 
pression which Miss Brard made here with the Symphcny, 
viz., that she is a highly skilled technician with a sure 
command of beautiful touch and tone, and that she is gen- 
erally susceptible to the poetic content of her music, 

FLonzateys Give Mucn PLeAsure In First Concert. 


In Jordan Hall on Thursday evening, January 22, the 
Flonzaleys began their annual series of chamber music con- 
certs in this city. Beethoven’s beautiful quartet in F 
major, Smetana’s sad work, “Aus Meinem Leben,” and a 
quartet on negro themes by Daniel Gregory Mason consti- 
tuted the program. The quartet maintained its familiar 
traditions and distinctions and delighted one of the largest 
crowds to which it has ever played in Boston. Obviously, 
appreciation of absolute music is on the increase in the 
“City of Culture.” February 19, Tuesday evening, is the 
date of the second concert, to which an expectant public 
will look forward. 

Greta TorPapie SINGs, 

Greta Torpadie, the interesting young singer, gave her 
annual recital here Monday afternoon, January 19, in Jor- 
dan Hall. As usual, her songs were of uncommon interest: 
northern composers like Sibelius, Palmgren, Berger and 
Grondahl; three songs of Revolutionary days, French 
pieces and Negro spirituals. She was assisted by Salvatore 
de Stefano, the excellent harpist, who played numbers from 
Handel, Rameau, Debussy and Ravel. Miss Torpadie is 
one of the most enjoyable song interpreters now appearing 
in American concert halls. 

BerksHire Quartet Hearp at HArvarp, 

—— the peer of that food angel of chamber 
music, Elizabeth Coolidge, the Division of Music at 
Harvard is able to give three concerts without charge, first 
to officers and students of the university and, second, to 
the interested public outside the college. The first concert 
was given 7s e Berkshire Quartet Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 20, in Paine Hall. Their program included Franck’s 
ne in D minor, Schumann’s in A major, and a new 
“Fantasy Quartet,” by Goossens, The remaining concerts 
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will be given by the Letz Quartet on February 19, and by 
the Elshuco Trio on March 18. 
First SyMpHony Concert For YOUNG PEopte A GREAT 
Success. 

A most auspicious beginning was the substance of the 
verdict delivered by management, conductor, critics, and 
audience after the first concert for “young people” given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor, Thursday afternoon, January 29, in Symphony Hall. 
The declared purpose of the new. venture was to acquaint 
young people with the beauties of symphonic music by 
presenting it to them in enjoyable fashion through excel- 
lence in performance; and, ultimately, of course, to lead 
a new generation of listeners into Symphony Hall—alto- 
gether a project doubly worthy. The program was rela- 
tively short and comprised compositions with a ready ap- 
peal from the standard orchestral repertory—Schubert’s 
ever-welcome “Unfinished” symphony, Beethoven’s stirring 
overture to Goethe’s drama of Egmont, and Delibes’ charm- 
ing ballet suite, “Sylvia.” 

Tickets at 25, 35 and 50 cents were distributed through 
schools and settlements, and the hall was filled with chil- 
dren of all ages—most of them doubtless hearing the Sym- 
phony for the first time, and all of them demonstrating 
their pleasure in no uncertain fashion. To be sure, they 
were most pleasured by the melodic beauty of Schubert's 
andante or the heel-stirring rhythms of the waltz and polka 
from Delibes. But they were attentive throughout; and 
when interest was not fixed on the music per se, it wan- 
dered quite naturally to what might be termed the me- 
chanics of performance—the movements of conductor and 
men, the shape and sound of instruments, and last, but by 
no means least, the highly interesting, occasionally naif, 
and easily comprehended program notes prepared by Joun 
Be Beet the able publicity director of the Symphony Hall 
staff. 

A second concert will be given Thursday afternoon, 
February 26, at four o'clock. In allotting tickets for the 
second concert, preference will be shown those schools 
which applied for tickets for the first concert but were un- 
able to obtain them. Applications have already been re- 
ceived from more than forty schools—enough to subscribe 
for a capacity house. In view of the other engagements of 
the orchestra it will not be possible to give more than two 
young people’s concerts this season. But the success of 
this year’s experiment will probably mean a series of 
monthly concerts of this nature next season, and succeed- 
ing seasons, thus making the Symphony Orchestra a vital 
element in the musical life of the community, and inci- 
dentally ensuring the development of a future public for 
the Symphony concerts. 

Boston to HEAR New OPerRAs AND NEw ARTISTS IN 

Cuicaco Opera SEASON. 

Charles A. Ellis announces a two-weeks’ season of opera 
in Boston by the Chicago Opera Association beginning on 
March 1 at the Boston Opera House. The unusually inter- 
esting list of operas which has been arranged includes some 
that are new to this city—Erlanger’s “Aphrodite,” Puccini's 
three one-act operas, and Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale.” 
Dolci, Schipa, Johnson, Macbeth, and Marinuzzi are among 
the stars who will appear in opera here for the first time. 
The proposed repertory for the Boston engagement is as 
follows, and will probably be presented without change: 

Monday Evening, March 1—‘‘La Giaconda”; Raisa, Claessens, 
Dolei, Rimini. Conductor, Marinuzzi. ; 

Tuesday Evening, March 2—‘‘La Traviata’; Galli-Curci, Schipa, 
Galeffi. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 4 

Wednesday Evening, March 3—‘Apbrodite” (first time); Garden, 
Johnson, Claessens. Candeanedt Hasselmans. . 

Thursday Evening, March 4—‘‘Aida”’; Raisa, Van Gordon, Dolci, 
Rimini. Conductor, De Angelis. 

Friday Evening, March 5—‘‘Pelleas and Melisande”; Garden, Claes 
sens, Seaeenat Dufranne. Conductor, Charlier. 

Saturday Afternoon, March 6—“L’Elisir d’Amore”; 

onci, Rimini. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Saturday Evening, March 6—‘‘Pagliacci,” ‘“L’Heure Espagnole”’ 
(first time); Ruffo, Lamont, Santillar, Gall, Maguenat. Conductors, 
Marinuzzi and Hasselmans. 

Monday Evening, March 8—‘‘Louise”; Garden, Claessens, O’Sul 
livan, Dufranne. Dhisdewtes, Charlier. 

Tuesday Evening, March 9—“Il Tabarro,” ‘Suor 
“Gianni Schicchi”’ (first time); Raisa, Gall, Herbert, 
Van Gordon, Johnson, Galeffi. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Wednesday Evening, March 1o—‘Rigoletto”; Macbeth, Claessens, 
Schipa, Ruffo. Conductor, Marinuzzi.— 

Thursday Evening, March 11—‘Thais"; Garden, Claessens, O'Sul 
livan, Dufranne. Conductor, Charlier. 


Macbeth, 


Angelica,” 
Claessens, 


Friday Evening, March 12—‘“Don Pasquale” and_ ballet, either 
“Boudour” or “Birthday of the Infanta’’; Galli-Curci, Schipa, 
Rimini. Conductor, De Angelis. 

Saturday Afternoon, March 13-—“Carmen"; Garden, Santillar, 
O'Sullivan, Baklanoff. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Saturday Evening, March 13—‘‘Masked Ball”; Raisa, Macbeth. 


Van Gordon, Bonci, Rimini. Conductor, De Angelis. 
“STABAT MATER” ANp “GALLIA” PERFORMED BY HANDEL 
AND Hayopwn Society. 

The second concert this season of the Handel and Haydn 
Society took place Sunday afternoon, January 25, in Sym- 
phony Hall, with a notable array of solo singers to assist 
the well trained chorus and its tried conductor, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer. Rossini’s tuneful, ornate, and altogether op- 
eratic setting of the ancient Catholic hymn, “Stabat Mater,” 
and “Gallia,” Gounod’s cantata of a defeated, lamenting 
France of other days, were performed with the customary 
finish, style, and general excellence that mark the work of 
this society. Of noteworthy mention was the splendid 
singing of the soloists—Frieda Hempel, the distinguished 
soprano; Florence Mulford, contralto; Morgan Kingston, 
tenor, and Jose Mardones, bass, the latter two of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and especially, Mme, Hempel’s 
“Inflammatus” and Mr. Kingston’s “Cujus Animam.” A 
huge crowd of oratorio fans was very enthusiastic. 

Rupotpn Reuter PLEASES IN RECITAL. . 

Rudolph Reuter, the able Chicago pianist, confirmed the 
very favorable impression which he made at his Boston 
debut last season, when he appeared here for the second 
time Saturday afternoon, January 24, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Reuter’s unhackneyed program began with one of Bee- 
thoven’s early and seldom heard sonatas, No. 3 of op. 2— 
an exacting work, but hardly suggestive of the master’s 
later and higher standards; proceeded with a songful noc- 
turne of Chopin and three pieces out of Brahms; con- 
tinued with a. characteristically fanciful work of Griffes, 
“The Fountains of the Aqua Paola,” pieces by MacDowell, 
Dieter. Bauer, Reger, Grieg and Liszt ; and concluded with 
unfamiliar numbers by Dohnanyi. : 

Mr. Reuter proved anew that he was amply equipped 
with technical and, to a considerable degree, with emo- 
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tional qualities to make his playing very enjoyable. The 
hearty applause of a good-sized audience testified to its 
pleasure. 


Frapvkin Hearp Twice Durinc WEEK IN BOSTON 
CONCERTS, 

That the familiar abilities of Fredric Fradkin, the ad- 
mired concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
are winning general recognition is indicated by the ever- 
increasing demand for his appearance in concert as selo 
violinist. During the past week Mr. Fradkin was heard 


at the third and last of Miss Terry’s concerts in the ball-: 


room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel on Monday afternoon, 
January 26, and again at the first concert of the Cecilia 
Society’s forty-fourth season, Thursday evening, January 
29, in Jordan Hall. The violinist’s numbers at Miss 
Terry's concert included Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Wal- 
ter’s “Prize Song” from Wagner's “The Mastersingers,” a 
set of variations from Tartini as transcribed by Kreisler. 
Bach’s air for the G string, Gossee’s “Tambourin,’ Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois,” and Auer’s arrangement of Drigo’s 
“Valse Bluette.” At the Cecilia Society's concert Mr. 
Fradkin played a lullaby of De Grassi, Kreisler’s transcrip- 
tion of Pugnani’s “Praeludium and Allegro,” and numbers 
from Gossec, Wagner-Wilhelmj and Kreisler. Mr. Frad- 
kin’s lovely tone, fine intonation, technical surety, and his 
praiseworthy command of styles give him high rank among 
contemporary violinists. 


LitTtLeFIFL>p HEARD WITH SUNDAY TABERNACLE CHOIR. 


Laura Littlefield, the well known soprano, and F. G. 
Field, baritone, were the soloists at a concert given by the 
Sunday Tabernacle Choir, Tuesday evening, January 27, 
in Symphony Hall, .The pieces heard were “The Holy 
Land,” by Otto Malling, and “Columbus,” by E. S. Hosmer. 
Warren W. Adams was conductor, John Herman Loud, 
organist, and Anna F. Farnsworth, accompanist. 


GRACE WARNER MAKES SPLENDID IMPRESSION IN PIANO 
RECITAL, 


A new pianist of distinctly pleasurable abilities was re- 
vealed through the recital of Grace Warner, a popular 
teacher of this city, Tuesday evening, January 27, in Jordan 
Hall. Miss Warner opened her interesting program with 
Royce’s difficult theme and variations in A minor, which 
disclosed effectively her serviceable technic. There fol- 
lowed the songful adagio from Mozart's sonata in F 
major, in which Miss Warner demonstrated her ability 
to sing the melody of her music, Schubert's rapidly moving 
piece of incisive rhythm, his fourth impromptu; a group 
of Schumann and Chopin numbers; ten Brahms waltzes; a 
delightful spinning-song, “Fileuses prés de Carantec,” from 
Rhené-Baton’s suite, “En Bretagne;” and closed with Palm- 
gren’s “May Night” and an unhackneyed polonaise by Ru- 
binstein. Miss Warner’s performance is slightly marred 
by her concern regarding the technical means to achieve- 
ment—a shortcoming which may be traced to nervousness, 
but which now and then interferes with effective imparting 
of the emotional content of her music. A good-sized audi- 
ence applauded Miss Warner vigorously. 

Heinrich GEBHARD IN GREAT DEMAND As SOLOIST. 

That the popularity of Heinrich Gebhard, the eminent 
pianist, is ever on the increase may be noted from his ex- 
traordinary activity during the present season. On Friday 
evening, January 23, Mr. Gebhard and Harrison Keller, 
the violinist, gave a joint recital in Weston, Mass., under 
the auspices of the First Parish Friendly Society. To- 
gether these artists played Brahms’ sonata in A major and 
Grieg’s sonata in C minor. Mr. Gebhard also was heard 
in pieces by Liszt, Chopin, MacDowell, and in one of his 
own works—and he composes with no mean _ skill—and 
Mr. Keller in numbers from Ries, Granados and Sarasate. 

Mr. Gebhard will be soloist with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Tuesday evening, February 3, in Cleve- 
land. He will also be heard under private auspices in that 
city, and plays at the Laurel School on February 4. Re- 
turning to New England, the pianist will be heard in 
Haverhill, February 6; at the Lowell Institute, March 2, 
3, 16 and i at the Community Club, Roslindale, on the 
evening of March 3, and at Sackville, N. B., April 9. On 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, March 26 and 27. 
Mr. Gebhard will play Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. It is always a pleasure to 
record indications of the esteem in which Mr. Gebhard 
is held as a pianist of mature distinctions. 

WaApswortH PROvANDIE WARMLY PRAISED AS SINGER, 

Wadsworth Provandie, a baritone from the studio of 
Arthur J. Hubbard, evidently excited the keen admira- 
tion of his listeners when he sang at a concert Wednesday 
cvening, January 21, in Melrose, Mass., the singer’s native 
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city. The critic of the Melrose Free Press commented as 
follows : 

“. . , The welcome accorded Mr. Provandie showed 
clearly the place he holds in the hearts of his friends. For 
there were many in the audience who have known him for 
years and always predicted success for this young singer 
with such a glorious baritone. After a thorough 
schooling in Boston with the veteran teacher, Arthur ). 
Hubbard, Mr, Provandie coached for opera with Jean De 
Reszke in Paris, and with Villiani in Italy. Now, fresh 
from many triumphs in opera throughout this country 
and abroad, he made his appearance in the city of his boy- 
hood. Mr. Provandie’s artistry certainly justified the en- 
dorsements of friends and strangers alike. His voice is 
rich and full, carrying its breadth even into the mezza 
voce. It is intensely masculine, and unlike many voices of 
operatic proportions, readily adapts itself to the concert 
platform. His best effects were attained in the 
‘Largo al Factotum’ from Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville,’ 
the ‘Toreador’ song from ‘Carmen’ and the ‘Prologue’ 
from ‘Pagliacci.’ The magnitude of his voice made itself 
felt as well as his remarkable diction. He displayed mag- 
nificent tones and carried his audience from the 
heights of bravado to the depths of sadness...” J. S 

San Carlo Triumphs in Portland 
(By Telegraph) 


Portland, Ore., January 31, 1920 
To the Musical Courier: 

The San Carlo Opera Company closed its local engage- 
ment here tonight which was played to a series of capacity 
audiences. Enthusiasm ran high during the entire engage 
ment of eight splendid performances, every one of which 
was a huge success. In fact, the demand for seats was so 
tremendous that the Ellison-White Bureau, under whose 
direction the San Carlo is touring the Pacific Coast, has 
arranged for that organization to return here next season 
and give sixteen performances. At the end of the local 
performance Fortune Gallo was presented with a silver 
loving cup after a ceremony on the stage which delighted 
the audience immensely and moved Mr. Gallo to expres 
sions of profound gratitude. 


(Signed) Jonn R. OatMAn, 


THEO KARLE 


An American Tenor 

















In Recital at Carnegie Hall, the 
Evening of February 23 


1. Recit—-Jehovah, Hear. “Engedi” 
Aria—My Heart Is Sore bag of Beethoven 
tr ivducellvedsceceaeesteee tad ....Cimara 
Non ho parole...... Sibella 
Quando tu canti ........ . Tirindelli 
Paradiso, “‘L’Africaine”’ .+++Meyerbeer 
3. Four Sea Lyrics... . .Campbell-Tipton 
After Sunset 
Darkness 
The Crying of Water 
Requies 
4. Che gelida manina, “Bohéme” Puccini 
5. Supplication La Forge 
Who Knows P Stickles 
(First time) 
To a Hilltop.. nee Cox 
This Passion Is but an Ember Lohr 
Twilight ‘ Glen 


There Is No Death O'Hara 


WILLIAM STICKLES AT THE PIANO 


Only fifteen (15) open dates between 
February land June 5 


SEASON OF 1920-21 
NOW BOOKING 


Mr. Karle sings exclusively with the Brunswick Phon« 
graph Co., his records appearing about March 1 


Direction: KINGSBER Y FOSTER, 66 W. 38th St., N. Y. City 
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Recital, Boston, January 3 


MARTHA BAIRD 





Varker in the Transcript said: 
AN EXPERT PIANIST 
“She is distinctly intelligent with the music, compre 
hending contents and manner, mindful of design and pro 


portion in performance, regardful of contrast and climax 
Her touch is crisp and elastic, her tone clear and bright.” 


Philip Hale in the Herald said: “She sang Defosse’s ‘Me! 
odie,’ played in charming, simple manner, gave a brilliant 
performance.” 

Louis Elson in the Advertiser said: “An artist versatile 


beyond her years. Played with delicacy, clearness and artis 
tic phrasing.” 


For Terms and Dates, Address 
22 Blagden Street - . 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


Boston, Mass. 
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CHICAGO CIVIC MUSIC STUDENT 
ORCHESTRA BEGINS REHEARSALS 


Eighty-six Members in New Organization Which Will Prepare Native Talent to Be Symphonic Players—Ruffo 
and Gall Concert Closes Opera Season—Elman a Great Favorite—National Federation Winners Heard 
—Harrison M. Wild Directs New Woman’s Chorus—American Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, IIL, January 31, 1920.—The Civic Music Stu- 
dent Orchestra, which has been organized by the Civic 
Music Association co-operating with the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, held its first rehearsal in Orchestra Hall on Thurs- 
day, January 29 

rhis rehearsal marks one of the greatest steps forward 
which this country has taken in the “Made in America” 
idea Our dependence upon a European source of supply 
for the members of our great symphony orchestras is an 
admitted fact. This student orchestra, which will be under 
the direction of Frederick Stock, is the crystallization of 
and consummation of effort to give the serious American 
student, an opportunity to acquire symphonic routine and 
experience so that he may prepare himself as a capable 
candidate for membership in the orchestras of the country 
when, the opportunity presents itself. The examinations 
have been going on during the past month, and from near- 
ly three on dred applicants cighty-six players have been 
selected as the most promising among those desiring ad- 
mission . very department of the orchestra is represented 
in the list, showing the wealth of material in Chicago 
alone which is waiting for an opportunity of this sort. 

Rurro ann GALL Concert Closes Opera SEASON, 

To wind up its 1919-20 season here, the Chicago Opera 
Association presented Titta Ruffo and Yvonne Gall in 
concert last Sunday afternoon at the Auditorium Theater 
before a vast audience, All went well throughout the af- 
ternoon—both parties, in splendid fettle, delighting the 
multitude of enthusiastic listeners by the beauty of their 
song-—until the last number, the duet from “Don Giovan- 
ni,” which, due to a clash of temperaments, was omitted, 
and the large audience who remained to hear ‘the artists 
together left disappointed when told that there had been a 
mistake in the program. Besides the Don Carlos aria and 
the prologue from “Pagliacci,” the great Ruffo sang a 
of three songs by Tremisot, Brogi and Rossini, and 
of course, innumerable encores. In her most charming 
way, Miss Gall rendered the “Depuig le Jour” aria, a 
French group, by Hahn, Massenet and Vidal, and the lat- 
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ter’s “Ariette.” She, too, was called upon for many extra 
numbers, which she graciously added. 
CLeveLANn Bonnet AcHieves Success Here. 

It is little more than a year since Cleveland Bohnet 
came to Chicago as a member of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music faculty. In that short time Mr. Bohnet has 
built up a large class and enthusiastic patronage through 
his winning personality and thorough pedagogical ideas. 
Not only as a pianist and teacher has Mr. Bohnet found 
favor but also in’ the difficult art of the accompanist. It 
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Pianist, teacher and accompanist. 
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has been said that the real accompanist is born not made 
which seems true in the case of Mr. Bohnet, for to quote 
an artist who knows his work, “his accompaniments are 
tone pictures and he puts all the joy or pathos of life 
in them.” Mr. Bohnet is kept busy coaching artists and 
filling engagements as coach-accompanist. 

Capacity House Hears CASALS, 

Pablo Casals scored a success when he appeared at the 
concert in which F, Wight Neumann presented him at 
Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, ery 25, before a 
packed hall, even the stage space eing entirely utilized 
for eager enthusiasts. Casals held his listeners entranced 
by his extraordinary art throughout his program, of which 
this reviewer was able to hear only the Beethoven varia- 
tions and a Mozart theme and the Lalo concerto in D. 
Words of praise are due the exquisite accompaniments of 
Nicolai Schneer, whose playing was so unusual as to at- 
tract especial attention. 

ELMAN A GREAT FaAvonrite, 

Elman held forth at Orchestra Hall on the same Sunday 
afternoon, the full house and unbounded enthusiasm assur- 
ing of the esteem in which he is held here. Justly so, for 
Elman’s scintillating tone, virility, superior technic and 
mastery all combine to make an Elman concert a rare 
treat. He played, as usual, a program best suited to his 

ifts, to the great delight of his auditors, who clamored 
or more and more. The Nardini-Nachez A major con- 
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certo, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” “Poeme” by Chaus- 
son, and selections by Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko, Delibes- 
Elman, Grieg-Elman, Beethoven-Auer, Millocker-Winter- 
nitz and Sarasate were his offerings. Joseph Bonime, at 
the piano, ably seconded the violinist. 

Rutn Ray to Be Cuicaco SympHony Sovorsr. 

Following close upon her New York successes, Ruth 
Ray, the gifted violinist, has been chosen as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, February 13 and 14. 
As is well known, Miss Ray is a Chicago girl who began 
the study of the violin at the age of five with Winifred 
Townsend and later studied for several years with Her- 
bert Butler of the American Conservatory here. In 1914 
Miss Ray was sent abroad to study with the great Leopold 
Auer, but had to return on account of the war. When 
Professor Auer came to America Miss Ray went to him 
at once and has remained with him ever since. She is 
the only Auer pupil to “come out” this season, making 
her debut last November in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
with emphatic success. 

JoserH BONNET’S Rare Art. 

Such remarkable organ playing as Joseph Bonnet set 
forth at Kimball Hall, Tuesday evening, January 27, is 
a rarity nowadays. Supreme master of his art, Bonnet 
makes the organ fairly ring and thus makes an organ 
recital a thing of exceptional beauty and unalloyed joy 
rather than of monotony. Nothing is difficult or impos- 
sible, so complete is his technic and everything he does is 
the work of a consummate artist. For his opening num- 
bers he played two of his own—“Caprice Heroique” and 
“Berceuse”—following which came two sixteenth century 
numbers by Buxtehude and De Grigny, the Bach G minor 
fantasie and fugue, the Mendelssohn D minor sonata and 
a group of smaller numbers by Schumann, Alexander 
Guilmant and Vierne. 

Vera Kaptun Aronson in ANNUAL RECITAL. 

At the Ziegfeld Theater, Wednesday morning, January 
28; a large and friendly audience showed by their vocifer- 
ous plaudits that they were charmed with the piano play- 
ing of Vera Kaplun Aronson, who offered her annual 
Chicago recital there. Well deserved was this approval, 
for during the course of her taxing and well selected pro- 
gram Mme. Aronson accomplished piano playing of a 
high order. There can be no doubt as to her pianistic 
gifts, which with her charming personality, thorough 
musicianship, and style, combine to make her an artist to 
be reckoned with—one, who not yet content with her art, 
is a deep, sincere and conscientious student, who shows 
marked progress at each new hearing. Especially well 
done was the Brahms E flat major rhapsody, the Bach- 
Busoni two organ choral preludes and the Beethoven A 
flat major sonata found in her first group. Her rendi- 
tions of the F minor Chopin fantasie, the same com- 
poser’s “Trois Ecossaises,” two numbers, “Old Vienna” 
and “A Tender Caprice,” from Godowsky’s “Walzeriana,” 
an Arensky etude and a Rachmaninoff polka, could not 
have been improved upon. The unusual fleetness aud 
agility of Mme. Aronson’s fingers were well brought out 
in the Chopin “Ecossaises” and the Arensky number, mak- 
ing her runs limpid, clear and pearly. The two Godowsky 
numbers proved delightful novelties. The composer was 
in the audience and showed evident approval. Other num- 
bers making up the balance of the program were two by 
Rubinstein, Scriabine’s “Poeme,” Juon’s “Humoresque” 
and the Liszt “Campanella.” 

SturKow-Ryper Busy COoNCERTIZING, 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who has just returned from re- 
citals in Missouri, leaves Chicago on Wednesday to play 
in northern Wisconsin. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION WINNERS HEARD. 

One of the series of concerts which the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs has arranged as reward for the 
prize winners at Petersboro last summer was presented 
at Kimball Hall Wednesday afternoon, January 28, the 
winners—Ruth Hutchinson, soprano ; Terry Ferrell, vio- 
linist, and Arthur Klein, pianist— furnishing the program. 
The young participants had little opportunity to justify 
the opinion of their judges inasmuch as a very scant au- 
dience attended. However, in their various capacities each 
proved worthly and received hearty approval from the 
few on hand. Mr. Ferrell, who hails from Wichita, Kan., 
and who has received his entire training from Ralph 
Brokaw there, disclosed admirable technic and draws from 
his instrument a tone good and full. He was heard only 
in the Wieniawski second concerto. Following came Miss 
Hutchinson, the possessor of a lovely, sweet, clear so- 
prano voice used with discretion, who pleased in Handel’s 
“Come, my beloved,” a berceuse by Chauvet and Carey’s 
“A Spring Morning,” First honors go, however, to Ar- 
thur Klein, pianist of Newark, N. J., who created especial 
interest at the very beginning of the program with his 
fine accompaniments for both violinist and singer. As 
soloist he was heard in the MacDowell concert etude, the 
Chopin F minor etude and Schumann’s “Soaring,” in all 
of which he revealed excellent pianistic qualifications 
which merit much praise. Undoubtedly this young artist 
will make a name for himself. The program contained 
also another group each and at the end a trio—‘“Spring 
Song” by Weil, which were not heard. The National 
Federation presented its “concert artists” also at the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association Wednesday evening, January 
14, and at the Oak Park Theater, Oak Park, Ill., Sunday 
afternoon, January 18. 

Czerwonxy Competes Concert Tour. 

Richard Czerwonky, violinist, composer and conductor, 
has just returned from a very successful three weeks’ con- 
cert tour, which took him through Minnesota, South and 
North Dakota and Wisconsin. 

A New Cuorat Society. 

Among his many activities Harrison M, Wild has added 
the conductorship of the Chicago Woman’s Chorus—a new 
organization, which launched itself into public with its 
initial concert at Kimball Hall, Thursday evening, January 
29. It was greatly encouraged in its worthy and excellent 
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efforts by an audience which well filled Kimball Hall and 
bestowed upon the new chorus hearty plaudits. Already 
there is noticeable in its singing a sincerity, straightfor- 
wardness and aim for better things, and undoubtedly under 
the skillful and efficient leadership and training of Harri- 
son M, Wild it will accomplish highly commendable things 
and set a mark for itself among the other fine choral 
organizations of Chicago. They were heard for the pur- 
pose of this review in Matthews’ “Waken, Lords and 
Ladies Gay,” Smith’s “Cobwebs,” Warner’s “Alack-a Day,” 
Kurt Schindler’s “Adoration of the Shepherds,” Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei,” and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach's “Sea Fairies,” 
in all of which the work set forth was admirable. As yet 
the quality of tone is somewhat harsh and there is an un- 
certainty of attack, but Conductor Wild is capable of 
remedying these faults and no doubt before the chorus’ 
next concert better results will be obtained. Judging from 
the fine start, the Chicago Woman's Chorus is a healthy 
body of singers, from which much can be expected. There 
were three local soloists assisting, Mina Hager, contralto; 
Olive June Lacey, soprano, and Harold Ayres. 
Leon SAMetINi Is Proup FATHER. 

Leon Sametini is receiving congratulations upon the 
arrival at his home of a baby boy last Thursday, January 
29. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES, 

Advanced piano and voice students of the American 
Conservatory, assisted by the conservatory students’ or- 
chestra, gave the regular Saturday afternoon recital on 
January 31. It was necessary to postpone the recital from 
January 24 on account of the illness of several of the 
soloists. 

Expression pupils of Lulu K. Willhour of the American 
Conservatory faculty gave a program at Kimball Hall on 
Friday evening, January 30. 

Ruth Ray, violinist, who was formerly an artist-pupil 
of the American Conservatory, has been engaged to appear 
in concert with Caruso in his Detroit recital on the eve- 
ning of January 28. 

Voice students of Ragna Linné and piano pupils 
of Silvio Scionti were heard in last Saturday’s recital at 
Kimball Hall. Joseph Brinkman made a special impression 
in the first movement of Beethoven’s sonata in F minor 
and a group by Liszt and Leschetizky. The Chopin scherzo 
in C sharp minor played by Frieda Himmelman was also 
highly commendable. All the young singers exhibited the 


-fine training of Mme. Linné. Clearness of diction com- 


bined with accuracy of pitch were some of the most out- 
standing points. Gertrude Houlihan’s singing of a group 
including “The Last Hour,’ by Kramer, and “A Song of 
Joy,” by Woodman, deserves especial mention. 

Another pupil of Ragna Linné, of the American 
Conservatory faculty, has recently received an important 
engagement. Eleanor Eastlake, soprano, will appear as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, 
William Rothwell, conductor, in one of the March concerts, 
the exact date to be announced later. 

The enrolment in the children’s department at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory is the largest in the history of the in- 
stitution, An important factor in the work is the classes 
in Dalcroze eurythmics, 

MacBurney Stupios Recitau 

Celia Van der Meer, soprano, was the recitalist at the 
MacBurney Studios, Monday evening, January 19, when 
she sang a lovely program with charm and fine effect. 
She rendered “Synnove’s Song,” by Kjerulf, four Grieg 
numbers, Chadwick’s “Dear Love, When in Thine Arms,” 
Barnett’s “Nightingale Lane,” Beach’s “Fairy Lullaby,” 
Frank LaForge’s “I Came With a Song,” and two groups 
of selections by Warford, Lehmann, Hageman, del Riego, 
Gilberte, Vanderpool, Cadman and Densmore. She showed 
the result of careful training and her work was a great 
credit to her able mentor, Thomas N. MacBurney. 

ToLLEFSEN Trio’s ProckAM De icuts 

The seventh recital of Carl D. Kinsey’s series at the 
Ziegfeld Theater was offered Tuesday morning, January 
20, by the Tollefsen Trio. Throughout the program there 
was present that excellent ensemble, sincerity, musician- 
ship and artistry necessary to make a trio recital of in- 
terest and delight. They played Dvorak and Smetana trios 
and a new sonata for cello and piano by Giacomo Orifice. 
A friendly audience was most enthusiastic in its applause. 

Joun O’Suttivan to Give Concert MARCH 14 

The Knights of Columbus will present John O'Sullivan, 
the Irish tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, in con- 
cert at the Auditorium Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
March 14. A sold-out house is expected. 

BARBARA MAvuREL AND SASCHA JACOBSEN AT MEDINAH 
TEMPLE. 

Two excellent young artists participated in the Central 
Concert Company attraction, January 20, at Medinah 
Temple—Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, and Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist. With her lovely voice, admirably con- 
trolled and used, her delightful singing and charming 
stage presence, Miss Maurel captivated the auditors from 
the start. She rendered most effectively several groups of 
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various songs and the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” winnin 
distinct success. In the Bruch concerto and severa 
shorter numbers Mr. Jacobsen proved himself a violinist 
to be reckoned with among the younger set. He has 


much in his favor, and plays with authority, musicianship , 


and artistry. 
M. Wirmark AND Son Soncs Usrep R&centry. 

At the concert given by the Washington Park Choir, 
Friday evening, January 23, Richard Proud, its conductor, 
sang a group of songs including Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ 
Through” and W. Keith Elliott’s “Spring’s a+ Lovable 
Ladye.” Two of the numbers the choir sang were Elliott's 
“In Pillow Town” and Clay Smith’s “Sorter Miss You,” 
Ralph Leo used Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” as one 
of the numbers on his program at the twilight musicale 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel last Sunday, January 18, and 
as an encore, Rupert Gantvoort’s “Golden Crown.” At 
the same series on Sunday, January 25, Melba Goodman 
and Joel Lay are using Ernest Ball’s “Awake, Dearest 
One” and Clay Smith’s “Sorter Miss You.” 

Girrep Stsy, SAMMIs MAcDerMip Pupti Herp. 

A most gifted singer in the person of Juanita Whicker, 
soprano, was presented in recital by her teacher, Sibyl 
Sammis MacDermid, at Barnum Hall, Thursday evening, 
January 29. This reviewer arrived in time to Sas Miss 
Whicker’s last group, which comprised the following songs 
of that pete composer, James G, MacDermid: “The 
Magic of Your Voice,” “The Song That My Heart Is 
Singing” and “If You Would Love Me.” So well liked 
were they and so well done that the singer was compelled 
to add an extra MacDermid number, “Sacrament.” Pos- 
sessor of a rich and luscious soprano, which she uses with 
care and taste, Miss Whicker is a delightful singer, and 
her fine work is highly creditable to her prominent mentor. 
Samuel M. Dolnick, violinist, assisted, and gave good ac- 
count of himself in a group by Chopin-Sarasate, Tor Aulin 
and Tartini-Kreisler. 

Orcuestra’s SIXTEENTH PROGRAM, 

Schubert’s noble C major was the symphony on the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s - sixteenth program this 
week at Orchestra Hall. As magnificent as is this number, 
just as magnificent was the performance Frederick Stock 
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and his musicians gave it, bringing out_its innumerable 
beauties with brilliant effect and finish. So truly remark- 
able was the reading given it that it proved a great joy— 
indeed an unforgettable one for all those present. Ex- 
quisite also was the handling of the “Wallenstein’s Camp” 
rom D’Indy’s “Trilogie,” the Delius “Dance Rhapsody” 
and the Liszt symphonic m, “Les Preludes.” The or- 
chestra’s harpist, Enrico Tramonti, was the soloist of the 
week, giving an admirable presentation of the Debussy 
dances for harp and strings. The two dances—one 
“Sacred” and the other “Profane”—had first Chicago hear- 
ing on this occasion and are Debussy through and through 
with little distinction or importance. 
Jeannette Cox. 


Added Success for the McConnell Daughters 


Harriet McConnell and Marie MéConnell, the two 
daughters and artist-pupils of Minnie McConnell, con- 
tinue to win artistic success in concert and musical com 
edy. On January 16 and 17 Marie McConnell, the under- 
study for Renee Delting in “The Magic Melody” at the 
Shubert Theater, New York, was given an opportunity to 
sing the prima donna role, as Miss Delting had succumbed 
to a cold. The Globe and Commerciai Advertiser of Jan- 
uary 19, in making mention of Miss McConnell’s triumph, 
had this to say: “Everybody in the wings felt Marie Mc- 
Connell deserved to succeed. Marie McConnell did suc- 
ceed. And the applause in the wings was more than 
drowned by the thunders from out front.” 

Harriet McConnell began a tour as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on January 19 which 
included appearances in Evansville, Ind.; Houston, Aus- 
tin, San Antonio and El Paso, Tex.; Tucson and Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal. 


Spalding to Play His Own “Etchings” 

Albert Spalding will give his second violin recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 14. His program, which contains numbers by Padre 
Martini, Bach, the Brahms’ sonata in D minor for piano 
and violin, etc., also includes Mr. Spalding’s own “Etch- 
ings,” which will have its first public performance at this 
recital, 
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SOUSA AND HIS BAND, 


(1) The largest man and the smallest man in the band; John Kuhn, first sousaphone, 
Waiting at the junction. 
(3) At the Top of the World 
Center, Harry Askina, manager. 


and Benne Henton, saxophone soloist, (2) 
Mra. Sousa, Miss Baker, Mr. Sousa, Miss Hardeman. 
(in the Colorado Rockies). 


From Coast to Coast with Sousa 

After a temporary absence from the concert field) which 
time was spent in the Government service at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station, as head of the band department, John 
Philip Sousa, now a Lieutenant U. S. N. R. F., minus his 
familiar beard but with his band of pre-war personnel, 
has recently completed one of the longest and most suc- 
cessful tours that he has ever undertaken. Across the 
continent and back twice, the route of 25,000 miles included 
the great Canadian Northwest, the Pacific Coast and the 
Gulf region in addition to the more frequently followed 
trails. Concerts were given in theaters, municipal au- 
ditoriums, school houses, college halls, stadiums, Greek 
theaters, Mormon tabernacles and within the stately walls 
of the Texas capitol. 

The band was everywhere received as an American in- 
stitution and Mr, Sousa as an exponent of American 
music, while the critics were all most enthusiastic—in fact, 
an auditor in one faraway community “allowed it was one 
of the best bands that they had heard in a long time.” 

Mr, Sousa’s new compositions, “Bullets and Bayonets,” 
“Sabre and Spurs,” “Field Artillery,” “Anchor and Star” 
marches depicting the various branches of the service; his 
joyous song, “Our Boys Are Home Again;” his dramatic 
musical setting to Col. John McCrae’s famous poem, “In 
Flanders Fields the Poppies Grow,” and his impressive 
memorial march, “The Golden Star,” together with his 
“Showing Off Before Company,” met with unmistakable 
approval. The latter novelty served to display the virtu- 
osity of the various soloists and choirs in the band, the dif- 
ferent families of instruments appearing on the stage in 
duos, trios, quartets and septets until Mr. Sousa steps 
briskly to the conductor's desk to unify the ensemble. 
Two other significant compositions presented by Mr. Sousa 
were Preston Ware Orem's “American Indian Rhapsody,” 
built upon themes recorded and suggested by Thurlow 
Lieurance, the Indian musician, and Lucius Hosmer's 
“Southern Rhapsody,” founded upon traditional negro 
melodies 

Mr, Sousa had an unusually well balanced and capable 
band of sixty, displaying at each concert a service flag of 
twenty-seven stars. His assisting soloists were Mary 
Baker, a soprano of pleasing voice and attractive manner, 
and Florence Hardeman, a violinist whose ample technic 
is dominated by sincere artistry. During the Canadian 
tour May Stone, a coloratura soprano of wide experience, 
also assisted, 

The band soloists were headed by Frank Simon, one of 
the younger American cornetists, who has proved himself 
a capable successor to Herbert L. Clarke, the acknowl- 
edged cornet master of today. Mr. Simon's warm tone, 
facile technic and musical performance delighted his au- 
ditors. 

H. Benne Henton’s saxophone solos proved unusually 
popular, disclosing unexpected beauties and the resources 
of that instrument. In Mr, Henton’s encore numbers he 
was assisted by a quintet of saxophones, furnishing an 
interesting and pleasing novelty. 

The other band soloists—Louis Fritze, flute; Joseph 
Norrito, clarinet; Ralph Corey, trombone, and John Per- 
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fetto, euphonium, were at all times 
a delight; while Joseph Green's 
xylophone solos and improvisa- 
tions held not only the audiences 
but even the members of the band 
in interested expectancy. 

Joseph Marthage’ harp playing 
added much to the concerts, both 
in ensemble work and in furnish- 
ing delightful accompaniments for 
vocal and violin encore numbers. 
While the monster bass, the sousa- 
phone, is not a so'o initrument, it 
is a most important one, and the 
playing of John Kuhn calls for 
special mention, both because of 
the beauty and solidity of tone he 
evoked and also because he is a 
fullblooded Sioux Indian—a gen- 
uine American by birth and by 
education at the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Indian School, 4 

In many places c mmunity sing- 
ing with band accompaniment had 
a place on the program, notably 
so in the event of school chil- 
dren’s matinees. The interest and 
pleasure evidenced by the children 
at these concerts were always an 
inspiration to Mr. Sousa and his 
musicians. At many concerts the 
management had as its guests the 
inmates of institutions for the 
blind, and the members of’ the 
band considered it a privilege to 
minister to their enjoyment. 

Throughout the long tour Mr. 
Sousa, the assisting soloists and 
the band were guests at luncheons, 
receptions and banquets, formal 
and informal, tendered by boards 
of trade, musical associations and 
fraternal orders. On such ov- 
casions Mr. Sousa contributed 
sometimes interesting and amus- 
ing anecdotes, at other times 
sound advice, from his varied and 
extended experiences. 

Interesting incidents are always 
happening on tours such as this 
at Hamburg, la., a little railroad 
junction. The band had occasion 
to wait several hours for a trair. 
connection. The local restaurant, 
while well stocked with food, was 
“short” on service. In the band 
there is a fourth horn player, fa- 
miliarly called “Muff”’—some day 
he will be a first horn player— 
who is simply irrepressible. It 
was not long before Muff donned 
a white apron, appeared behind 
the counter and began to “put it 
over’—the food, of course. few minutes later, Mr. 
Sousa, eating at a small table, remarked, “These are good 
sandwiches.” “Well, they ought to be,” rejoined Muff. “I 
made them.” 

The tour was ably managed by Harry Askins, a genial 
gentleman of large experience and sound judgment, who 
has succeeded Edwin G. Clarke. At the time that Mr. 
Clark, who took the band around the world, relinquished 
his connection with the organization he was the recipient 
of a jeweled Masonic charm from the members of the 
band whom he had served long and devotedly. ; 

Mr. Sousa will spend his well earned vacation shooting 
in the South, in which sport he delights and excels. 


Left to right: 


In Defense of Musical Prodigies 


Leopold Auer, disclosing the principles of his own 
method of violin teaching in Frederick Martens’ new book, 
“Violin Mastery,” delivers himself on the subject of in- 
fant prodigies in the violinistic art. He objects to the 
use of this term when applied to a youthful artist with an 
accent of reproach and suspicion. “After all,” says Pro- 
fessor Auer, “the important thing is not their youth, but 
their artistry. Examine the history of music; you will 
discover that any number of the great masters, great in 
the maturity of their genius, were great in its infancy as well. 
There are Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt, Rubinstein, D’Albert, 
Hofmann, Scriabin, Wieniawski—they were all ‘infant 
prodigies,’ and certainly not in any objectionable sense. 
Not that I wish to claim that every prodigy necessarily 
becomes a great master. That does not always follow. 
But I believe that a musical prodigy, instead of being re- 
garded with suspicion, has a right to be looked*upon as a 
striking example of a pronounced natural predisposition 
for musical art. Of course, full mental development of 
artistic power must come as a result of the maturing proc- 
esses of life itself. But I firmly believe that every prod- 
igy represents a valuable musical phenomenon, one de- 
serving of the keenest interest and encouragement. It 
does not seem right to me that when the art of the prodigy 
is incontestably great that the mere fact of his youth 
should serve as an excuse to look upon him with preju- 
dice, and even with a certain degree of distrust.” 


New Orleans Honors Ferrata’s Anniversary 


New Orleans, La. January 20, 1920.—Chevalier Dr. 
Giuseppe Ferrata recently observed the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the beginning of his career as a music teacher 
in America, and was tendered a reception on December 19 
in the spacioys Gold Room of the Grunewald Hotel. On 
this occasion there was a recital made up entirely of his 
own compositions, rendered for the most part by his own 
artist-pupils, those who appeared including Hilda Howes, 
pianist; Dorothy Francis, soprano; Mamie Haggerty, pian- 


ist; Clara del eee soprano; Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
tenor, and Leonella Haggett Bertel,. pianist. A_ string 
auartet by Dr. Ferrata was played by J. Fanelli, J. Sabadie, 


Perez Sandi and A. Dijanni, At the conclusion of the 


musical program Dr. Ferrata was presented with a suit- 
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ably inscribed memorial of the occasion, in the form of 
the first page of his new composed piano sonata engraved 
on silver and mounted on an ebony base. Dr. Ferrata was 
born in Gradoli, near Rome, Italy, on January 1, 1866, and 
was a pupil of both Sgambati and Liszt. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
A MEMORIAL FOR STANCH FRIEND 


Tribute Paid to the Late Mrs. Alexander J. Cassatt in 
Wagner Number—Werrenrath, the Soloist, Wins 
Tremendous Favor—Metropolitan Opera Pre- 
sents “Rigoletto”—Matzenauer and 
Kindler at Academy 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 26, 1920.—The twelfth pair 
of symphony concerts offered by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the Academy of Music, Friday afternoon, January 
23, and Saturday evening, January 24, proved enjoyable 
occasions for the big audiences in attendance. 

Conductor Stokowski selected a splendid program for 
the event. Opening with Gluck’s overture, “Iphigenie en 
\ulide,” the attention of those present became immediately 
fixed upon the work at hand. The composition of him, 
who was at one time convicted of being a rank departurist 
in the realms of composition, flowed along smoothly 
melodiously and pleased through the very simplicity of 
its structure. The orchestra under the capable direction 
of Stokowski was in admirable form. Mozart's “Jupiter” 
symphony was next offered, with all the Mozartian finesse, 
grace and care that could be desired. The symphony was 
played without pause between movements. 

In order that the listing of programmed numbers would 
agree with a memoriam played, the second number on the 
list—recitative and aria for the twenty-sixth Sunday after 
Trinity, “Watch Ye, Pray Ye”; recitative, “Ah, When on 
That Great Day”; aria, “Blessed Resurrection Day,” from 
Bach—was sung by Mr. Werrenrath after the symphony 
was played. Mr. Werrenrath made a tremendous success, 
his splendid voice of rich, resonant quality soaring forth 
with splendid color effects and masterly interpretative 
forethought. Then followed the well known funeral 
march from “The Twilight of the Gods,” Wagner. This 
number was played as a memoriam to the late Mrs. 
Alexander J. Cassatt, wife of a former president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and a sincere friend to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra since its inception, under the leadership 
of Fritz Scheel, down to the present day of its triumphs 
under Leopold Stokowski. The audience remained stand- 
ing throughout the rendition of the work and solemnly 
seated themselves at its conclusion without the semblance 
of applause arising to detract from the religious-like spirit 
of the incident—a point of respect to Mrs. Cassatt, to 
the thoughtfulness which prompted the memoriam and to 
the magnificence of the rendition accorded the composer’s 
inspiration. 

The concert was brought to a close by Mr. Werrenrath, 
who sang a group of Russian songs by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, the lyrics having been written by Witter Bynner. 
Mr. Werrenrath did splendidly by these songs and his of- 
ferings were greeted by thunders of applause. The songs 
themselves breathe the gray philosophy of Russia, indeed 
the “A Prophet” is attuned to a dark and dismal depth of 
despair, that is to say, material despair, but by a master- 
ful stroke in the last few notes, it pierces the darksome 
clouds and reveals the light beyond. The orchestra af- 
forded a beautiful tonal background for all of Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s efforts, Mr. Stokowski seeming to be in perfect 
sympathy with the soloist and his intentions. 

It is seldom that one sees the conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra smile, but the Saturday evening con- 
cert was an exception. After finishing the symphony, the 
director, as usual calm and immobile of face, returned to 
the stage to acknowledge the spontaneous and appreciative 
applause bestowed upon him. He must have been at a 
loss, however, to account for certain goodnatured laughter 
that spread throughout the house. Turning to leave the 
stage, he was astonished to find that his Belgian police dog 
had followed him on the platform and was complacently 
observing the audience. Upon Mr. Stokowski’s next ap- 
pearance, in answer to a continuous siege of hand clapping, 
the director’s face was suffused with a ruddy glow and he 
smiled broadly as he bowed. 


METROPOLITAN OperA Presents “RIGOLETTO.” 


The newspapers of Philadelphia are taking issue with 
Manager Gatti-Casazza for the innumerable old operas be- 
ing produced in the Philadelphia Opera House this sea- 
son. To be sure one or two novelties have been placed 
before the subscribers, but on the whole, resurrections 
have been the rule. Last week “Rigo'etto” was presented 
before a large audience. The production was admirably 
staged and the work in its entirety splendidly realized 
with the following cast: The Duke, Charles Hackett; 
Rigoletto, Giuseppe De Luca; Gilda, Mabel Garrison; 
Sparafucile, Giovanni Martino; Maddalena, Flora Perini; 
Giovanna, Louise Berat; Monterone, Louis D’Angelo; 
Marullo, Mario Laurento; Borsa, Angelo Bada; Cerpano, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian; the Countess, Minnie Egener; a 
Page, Emma Borniggia, and Moranzoni, conductor. 


MATZENAUER AND KINDLER AT ACADEMY. 


A series of concerts given under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Workers Clubs is under 
way at the Academy of Music. Last week Margaret 
Matzenauer and Hans Kindler were the soloists. Mme. 
Matzenauer was in exceptionally good voice for the oc- 
casion and sang with her usual charm, artistry, delicacy 
of shading and interpretative mastery. At the end of 
each group, she was recalled time without number and 
was compelled to give many encores. One of the songs 
appearing on the program, a “Cradle Song,” Ornstein- 
Kindler, had to be repeated. Mr. Kindler was also in 
fine fettle and his pure crystalline tone, brilliant technic 
and assured style of unfolding the moods to be depicted, 
was especially enjoyable, as well as interesting. He played 
an obligato to Mme. Matzenauer’s singing of Bizet’s “Ag- 
nus Dei” and they again joined forces in an encore, the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” G. M. W. 
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THE STORY OF PEPITO ARRIOLA 
By Alberto Jon4s 








chee was a recent inquiry in the Musical Courier’s 
Information Bureau in regard to Pepito Arriola, the 
Spanish pianist, who, as a child prodigy, made a sensa- 
tional success on both sides of the Atlantic and in both 
hemispheres, Singularly enough, none of the latest 
reference books even mention his name, so the Musical 
Courier appealed to Alberto Jonas, the master who 
prepared Pepito for his meteoric career, for informa- 
tion, and Mr. Jonas was kind enough to furnish the 
Musical Courier with the following brief sketch of his 
career. Now that the war is over, it seems likely that 
Arriola may again be heard from.—Editor’s Note.] 

Pepito Arriola was born in La Coruna, in the North- 
western part of Spain on December 14, 1897. Neither 
father nor mother was especially musical; yet the mother 
played a little on the piano. It was at the age of two 
and a half years that Pepito’s singular gifts manifested 
themselves in a startling manner. The mother was play- 
ing on the piano some Spanish popular dance. The baby 
was on the floor; playing with his toys. A call from the 
servant, in the kitchen, made the mother leave the room. 
While busy in the kitchen she suddenly heard somebody 
repeat on the piano the piece which she had just played. 
Considerably startled, for she felt sure that she was alone 
in the house with her baby, she rushed to the room whence 
came the sounds of music. Seated on the piano chair, on 
which he had managed to climb, was her two and a half 
year old child playing without hesitation, the piece she 
had just performed. She uttered a piercing scream and 
fell in a dead faint on the floor. She was ill and prostrate 
for hours afterwards, for to her superstitious Spanish 
mind there was no doubt that this was the work of the 
devil. Later, however, the wonderful gifts of her child 
became apparent to her and she began forthwith to teach 
him the rudiments of music and such knowledge of the 
piano as she had herself, The child’s ability grew in an in- 
credibly rapid manner. At the age of four years he was 
presented to the Medical Congress in Paris, where his 
abnormal intelligence excited the deepest interest among 
men of science assembled from all parts of the world, At 
the age of five he was heard in Madrid by Nikisch, the 
great orchestra conductor, who was then touring Spain. 
Nikisch was so impressed with Pepito’s genius, that he 
offered to take charge of the child’s musical future, and 
to bring him to Germany, and did so, aided by a subven- 
tion from the Spanish Government. 

After a few months of preliminary study in Leipsic, 
Pepito Arriola was brought to Berlin to me. He was 
then seven years old. With me he studied uninterruptedly 
until the time of his first great American tour. Yet, 
while thus studying, Pepito appeared in concert in Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia and Holland. His success every- 
where was prodigious. He appeared as soloist with all 
the great orchestras of Germany, under the leadership of 
Nikisch, Panzner, Mottl, Zuch and others, and such was 
his drawing power that his fee was never less than four 
figures (in marks). He also appeared as soloist with the 
philharmonic orchestra of the leading cities of Russia, 
Austria and Holland. 

PLAYED For ForMer KAIsER, 

Pepito Arriola played on two occasions at the Imperial 
Palace of the former Emperor of Germany. Both the 
Emperor and the Empress gave him magnificent souvenirs 
in the form of scarf-pins and cuff-links of diamonds and 
rubies. He also appeared repeatedly before the former 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess. In Spain he has 
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played on several occasions at the Royal Court of Madrid, 
before the King and Queen of Spain. 

Pepito Arriola appeared in England under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer. His success there was im- 
mense. He played in Albert Hall, one of the largest mu- 
sic halls in the world, and the huge auditorium was filled 
to hear the tiny bit of humanity, who played so marvel- 
ously, and whom the critics called “the reincarnation of 
Mozart.” 

His first American tour, under the management of Dan- 
iel Mayer and of R. E. Johnston, was a series of triumphs 
and a great financial success for all concerned. He made, 
in all, three American tours. He also toured all South 
America three times, with his usual sensational success. 

Shortly before the war, in April, 1914, Pepito Arriola re- 
turned to Berlin after three years absence devoted to 
concertizing all over the world. I was overjoyed to find 





ALBERTO JONAS, 
The distinguished pianist and pedagogue, and Pepito Arriola, 
whom he prepared for his meteoric career. 


that the critical years from childhood to manhood had not 
impaired Pepito’s pianistic art. On the contrary, it had 
grown and broadened. We worked together from April 
to June, when Pepito and his mother left for Spain. He 
had been engaged to tour Germany and Austria with the 
orchestra under Weingartner, playing all the five concertos 
of Beethoven. On August 2 the terrible war rent the 
world. Of further concertizing in Germany, there could 
be no question, at least it seemed so then. I left Berlin 
on October 1, 1914, with twelve of my pupils and came to 
New York where I have been living ever since. I have not 
seen Pepito Arriola again, but I know that he lives in 
Madrid, Spain, has amassed quite a fortune from his world 
tours and is at present engaged on the composition of an 
opera, 
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VIVIEN HOLT, 
Soprano. 
“To Lazar 8. Samoiloff, the best teacher and the truest 
friend, with sincere gratitude. 
“(Signed) Vivien Holt.” 
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MARIE VOLPE, 


Concert soprano. 
“To Lazar S. Samoiloff, who has restored my faith in sing- 
ing teachers, from his grateful pupil and friend. 
“October, 1919. (Signed) Marie Volpe.” 


Samoiloff Bel Canto Artists Busy 


Jean Barondess, soprano, whose picture appeared on page 26 in the January 22 issue and who gave a very successful 
recital in Aeolian Hall, December 23, when she received flattering recognition from the press for her fine singing, 
dramatic ability, and her original and interesting program, will give a recital at Carnegie Hall March 7 and another 
at Aeolian Hall April 10. Among the novelties which Miss Barondess will sing at Carnegie Hall will be a group of 
three songs especially written for her by Lazar S. Weiner, on the text of very popular Jewish poets. 

Mrs. Arnold Volpe, the wife of the renowned conductor, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on April 22 when, 
among other novelties, she will offer a group of five original songs by Arnold Volpe. Vivien Holt is in the musical 
operetta “Hello Alexander,” critics saying her voice alone carries it to success. A clear, high, well schooled voice and 


taking personality have brought her to the forefront. 
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Martha Baird 


CONCERT 
PIANIST 


writes of the 


Htlason X Hamlin 
PIANO 




















January 9, 1920. 
Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston, Mass.: 


GENTLEMEN—I want to thank you 


for the extraordinarily beautiful 
piano you sent to Jordan Hall for my 
use last Saturday afternoon. 

A year ago I was convinced that 
the 


reached the 


Mason & Hamlin piano had | 
acme of perfection in 
both tone and action, but I was mis- 
taken; for, however incredible it may 
seem, each new instrument gains in 
power and depth of tone without los- 
ing a shade of that marvelous delicacy 
and responsiveness to every grada- 
tion of tone color the player may wish 
to produce—a quality not to be found 
in any other American or European 
piano I have ever played upon. 

My own Mason & Hamlin piano is 
a daily joy and inspiration. 
Yours very cordially, 


(Signed) Marrua Barrp. 
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Prokofieff Scores in Third Chicago Recital 


For the third time this season Serge Prokofieff, the bril- 
liant Russian composer-pianist, played in Chicago and won 
the unanimous praise of the critics, as may be seen from 
the appended notices which appeared in the dailies of that 
city on December 29: 


Without exception his playing of the Russian pieces, 
no less than his own, was brimming full of vitality, 


the others 
energy and 


> Warm 


eee 
SSSR om 


Bain News Service 
PROKOFIEFF, 


characteristic 


SERGE 


Russian composer-pianist, in a attitude. 


is not only a musician with ideas, but an interesting 


personality. —Daily Journal. 


dash. He 
and torceful 
The young pianist is decidedly a 
One always gets an impression of his sincerity, 
obedience to his music.—Evening American. 


somebody of the keyboard 
of his complete 


At Kimball Hall that progressive of younger Russian pianists, 
Serge Prokofieff, gave his third piano recital for the present sea- 
son. He still retained that incisive, virile touch, that clarity and 
that neatness and rapidity of delivery which always characterized 
his playing.—Daily News. 

Serge Prokofieff gave another recital at Kimball Hall in which 
he again displayed his unusual powers as a pianist. His playing 
of the music of the Russian composers was delightful. He had 
the appreciation for what they wished to express and the fingers to 
bring it out. After the Rachmaninoff prelude, op. 23, he received 
a great demonstration from the audience and was obliged to add 
an encore after he had bowed a number of times. His own sonata 
in A minor in one movement proved to be one of the most striking 
things he has yet given us. Here was genuine power, strange to 
our ears, yet ringing true and played with extraordinary virtu 
osity. The audience would not be contented until he had returned 
for an encore at the conclusion of the program.—Evening Post. 


Seattle Record Calls Hand’s Voice Superb 


In reviewing John Hand's concert in Everett, Wash., on 
January 3, the Daily Herald of the next day styled "the 
tenor as a “sweet singer of ballads.” The critic of that 
paper then went on to laud the singer as follows: 

Those who heard John Hand sing Saturday night are convinced 
that America has proseaes one tenor the beauty of whose volcalism 
rivals that of the best Europe has offered. . . . John Hand has not 
only ability to command a wondrously flexible vocal organ in an 
amazing variety of shadings, but he p the added—and rarer 

~—virtue, an understanding of the meaning of English words and 
phrases and the sentimental response thereto that makes the mean- 
ing clear to the hearer. 

The Everett Morning Tribune has this to say: 

The large numbers, “M’'Appari Tutt Amor” from Flotow’s “Mar- 
tha,” and “Vesti La Giubba” from “Pagliacci,’”’ were sung with 
a finish and tone that have not been surpassed in any concert 
ever given here. 

Another concert in Mr, Hand’s tour of the Pacific Coast 
was that in Seattle on January 6 in the Masonic Temple, 
where he met with the same success which was his in 
Everett a few days previous. In commenting on the tenor’s 
singing the dailies of that city of January 7 printed these 
tributes : 

This wonderfully gifted singer displayed a dramatic tenor of 
rare quality and clear as a sparking stream, The artistry of John 
Hand was greatest in his singing of the arene of English sone, 
In Sibella’s “Twilight Dreams” and Campbell-Tipton’s oe 
Water” he gave a most poetic interpretation. His voice showed its 
native brilliancy and flexibility in the three Italian operatic selec- 
tions, Leoncavallo’s “Vesti La Giu ’ from “Pagliacci” receiving 
the most hearty applause. The audience had a keen appreciation 
for the Irish songs Mr. Hand used for nearly every encore.— 
Daily Times. 





His voice, one of ungeusl mellowness and power, was seepey 
appealing in the “Oh, So Fair” song from “Martha. 
Hand's voice is superb in purely lyrical selections. —Seattle hicenk 


John Hand's voice, which is of empeotionely 
and volume, aroused great enthusiasm.—Post-Intelli 


pleasing clarity 
igencer. 


Leopold Wins Favor in New York 


Following are a few condensed press reports covering 
the piano recital given by Ralph Leopold at Aeolian Hal 
New York, on October 26, 1919: 

There is virility and vigor in Pee 
definite, accurate and convincing. 
fugue in minor was a brilliant initial number. 
dies by Doh yi gave b | opportunities for his technica 
resources. He gave to Mana-Zucca’s “Poéme” the native —— 
it merits.—Evening Mail. 


layed the Bach-Tausig toccata and fogue, in D 
be Pelt the clarity of voices and massive building of tonal 


{concid’s playing. He is 
Bach-Tausig toccata and 
Those rha 
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climax which this work demands. This was followed by a very 
fine performance of Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses.” The 
pianist dwelt with pee honing, on its loveliest features and gave 
a read.ng worthy of the work. Four rhapsodies by Dohnanyi occu 
pied the place of honor on “the program. The scherzo was the 
most entertaining, while the second was the most interesting musi- 
cally. Mr. Leopold was heard by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence.—Post. 

The Secretary of War and Mrs, Baker occupied a box in Aeolian 
llall yesterday afternoon at the piano recital of Ralph Leopold, 
who is Mr. Baker’s brother-in-law and who before the war, in which 
he served with Percy Grainger and others in the army bandmas- 
ters’ school at Governor’s Island, had geet for several seasons 
abroad, appearing as pianist with leading European orchestras. 
On first hearing here yesterday he showed himself an artist already 
of substantial attainment, of broad grasp as regards both classic 
and romantic masters, glimpsed briefly in his Bach-Tausig fugue 
in D minor and the “Serious Variations” of Mendelssohn. r. 
Leopold’s deeper sympathy is perhaps with the creative men 
of today, as in Dohnanyi’s “Four Rhapsodies,” of which the 
last, in E flat minor, was played with the fine vigor oftenest 
associated with certain sonorous works of Brahms.—Times. 


He played with a bold freedom in style, finely developed, and 
sure technic. There were convincing power and understanding in 
his performance.—Sun. 


liis program was diverse in material and varied in its appeal. 
He is a forceful performer on the instrument, zealous in all his 
readings and earnest in his efforts.—American. 


At Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Ralph Leopold made a 
first appearance here in recital and won favor.—Evening World 


The young pianist is evidently a musician of understanding and 
ne pave with authority. His technic is sure, even at times brilliant. 
ribune. 


Ralph Leopold entertained a fine audience at Aeolian Hall in the 
afternoon with a diversified and important program extremely well 
played.—Morning Telegraph. 


Hackett Steps in and Pleases 


Not infrequently does it happen that one artist is substi- 
tuted for another for one reason or other. But seldom 
does an audience enter a concert hall—as one did recently 
at Springfield, Mass.—expecting to listen to a recital by 
Emilio De Gogorza and Sophie Braslau, only to hear a 
program presented by Arthur Hackett, the tenor, and 
Rosita Renard, pianist. Owing to sudden indisposition, 
both of the first named artists were compelled to cancel 
at the last moment, and Mr, Hackett and Miss Renard, 
summoned by telegram, stepped in the breach. With two 
such artists on hand, there was no thought of substitution, 
to judge from the audience’s demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm. The critics in particular wrote well of Mr. Hackett. 
Said the Springfield Daily Republican: 

Mr. Hackett is one of the foremost of American concert tenors. 
He was quite at his best last evening and gave a superb rendering 
of the famous recitative and aria by Handel, “Waft Her, Angels,” 
which has been a favorite with all the great oratorio tenors. He 
combined to an unusual degree clear pronunciation with a round 
and resonant tone production and kept consistently to the “grand 
style.’ 

Ernest Newton Bagg, critic of the Springfield Union, 
wrote: 

Mr. Hackett was in fine voice and gave his groups of songs 
with customary finish and suavity. He began with the seldom 
heard Handel selection from “Jephtha,” “Deeper and Deeper Still,’ 
one of the most difficult of all tenor arias. Then came a group of 
French songs, including two by César Franck, in characteristic and 
emotional vein, 

His diction and emphasis in these as well as in the English 
group following were crystal clear. 


Baltimore and Norfolk Acclaim Merle Alcock 


Appended are several pithy press notices which tell 
of the success in recital in Baltimore and Norfolk of 
that excellent artist, Merle Alcock: 

With marked simplicity and beauty Merle Alcock, the young 
contralto, whose voice is attracting so much attention throughout 
concert circles, gave a recital at Peabody Conservatory of Music 
yesterday afternoon. Her rich and sonorous voice, in addition to 
a most charming personality, won her many friends. Excellent 
dramatic qualities were also noticeable in Verdi's aria, “O Don 
Fatale.” Her upper notes are sweet and pure; no forcing can 
be detected in the middle tones, Those of the lower register are 
especially mellow, and she passes from. the higher to the lower 
w.th apparent ease, giving throughout the entire register full, 
open tones that are a delight to the ear.—Baltimore American, 
January tro. 


Intuitive knack of interpreting the emotions and ideas embodied 
in various compositions, qualities that invested the recital with un- 
flagging interest from beginning to end. In her repressed but 
subtle way she accurately reflected the sentiments, the significance 
and the flavor of the different compositions, and they became a series 
of little tone pictures each more fascinating than the other, and 
yet. so varied in character. The cantering meter of Grieg’s “Good 
Morning”’ diffused joy of living like a burst of sunshine.—Baltimore 
Evening Sun, January 10. 

Mrs. Alcock is not an opera singer, for which there is reason 
to give much thanks, since she charms by her singing of songs, 


and opera singers rarely are lieder singers. She comes: out on a 
care stage with no other trappings than the accompaniment supplied 
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by the piano, manages so to interpret and color and vivify songs of 
widely varying character and quality as to make her part of any 
concert a valuable lesson in the extremely difficult art of concert 
sages Deugae Gordon, in the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, Janu- 
ary 16. 


Alice Nielsen’s Western Successes 


Alice Nielsen is having a great time on her trip in the 
West and along the Pacific Coast, and, according to what 
the papers say, her audiences must be having an equally 
good time. Everywhere she appears not only is her art 
praised extravagantly, but all the reporters seem to seek 
her out to get her opinion on everything from Shakespeare 
to the musical glasses. Alice Nielsen is quoted on every 
subject from her pet chow dog, through harem dresses, up 
—or down—to D’Annunzio, who once asked her if she 
had ever been in love, and was greatly disconcerted when 
she replied with absolute frankness, “Oh, Lord, yes!” 
Here is a sample of what all the Western newspapers have 
been saying about her. It is from the Portland (Ore.) 
Telegram of January 5: 

Those who heard Alice Nielsen in song recital some five years 
ago at the Heilig Theater admitted that she has a fine voice, but 
even they were hardly prepared for the beauty of tone and flawless 
production which greeted them when she appeared in joint concert 
with the Oratorio Society at the municipal auditorium Saturday 
evening. 

Miss Nielsen is one of America’s greatest lyric sopranos. Her 
voice is clear and sure, yet retaining in its upper register all of 
the sweetness of the middle or medium register. She sings without 
apparent effort, and her diction is perfect. The fates have been 
very good to the singer, for besides giving her a lovely voice they 
have endowed her with unusual beauty and personal charm. 


’ ° P ° ° 
Claussen’s Singing Delights Washington 

That Julia Claussen scored another triumph when she 
sang in Washington, D. C., on January 12 is clearly evi- 
denced in the subjoined press comments culled from vari- 
ous Washington dailies: 

Mme. Claussen has a voice of rich, mellow quality and won- 
derful power and range. She is versatile in her art, singing with 
dramatic fervor, soothing tenderness and artistic finish. Her first 
number was the aria “Mon Coeur,”’ from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
et Delilah,’ which she sang with beautiful phrasing and_ broad, 
sweeping style. Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,’ which she sang in Eng- 
lish, was one of the gems of her program, and for encore she 
sang a fascinating Swedish song, “Mot Koeld,”’ by Backer Gron 
dal, and her last number at the end of the program was Nord. 
quist’s ‘“‘Visa,’’ sung in Russian, and Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of 
Spring,” which she sang brilliantly. Her encore after the last 
number was a lovely “Slumber Song’ by MacFadyen, which she 
gave with exquisite tenderness and delicacy.—Washington Post. 


Mme. Claussen is a great artist and possesses wonderful rich- 
ness of voice. Her singing of Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” completely 
captivated her audience. This composition brought out strongly 
the mellow beauty of her low voice.—Washington Herald. 


Mme. Claussen has a massive contralto voice. The great “Sapphic 
Ode” of Brahms was really the climax in her songs, given with 
all its nobleness and also with a charming sympathy.- AM echineten 
Times. 

Mme. Claussen displayed a voice of rare quality, exceptionally 
rich in the lower register, with roundness and ease of tone pro- 
duction throughout an unusual compass. In response to many re 
calls she gave the “Habanera” from Bizet’s “Carmen.”” In the 
second group the “Sapphic Ode’’ was the gem for its wonderful pian- 
issimo and legato.—Evening Star. 


Von Klenner Entertains the Mary Arden Club 


January 14 the Baroness Von Klenner entertained the 
Mary Arden Club at her home, 952 Eighth avenue, New 
York City. The club holds its annual meeting with the 
baroness, inasmuch as her mother, Mrs. William H. Evans, 
a famous Shakespearian scholar, was one of the founders 
of the club, and the daughter entertains the society in 
memory of her mother, at the same time furnishing an 
elaborate musical program. This year the program, given 
by artist-pupils of Mme. Von Klenner, was as follows: 
“Charmant Oiseau” (David), Lucille Savoie, coloratura 
soprano of the Society of American Singers; “Habanera” 
“Carmen”), Jean McAllister, contralto, of Ridgway, Pa.; 
“Pleurez, pleurez mes yeux” (Massenet), Cougty Rossi- 
Diehl, dramatic soprano; duet (Rubinstein), Mari Lime- 
burner and Jean McAllister; “Dreams” (Wagner) and 
aria (“Samson and Delilah”), Mrs. Charles Mannweiler, 
contralto; “Indian Bell Song” (“Lakme”), Lucille Savoie, 
soprano; “I Plucked a Quill” and “Brindisi” (Verdi), 
Jean McAllister, contralto. 

The perfect breath control, diction and professional 
poise which one always expects of an artist trained in the 
Von Klenner studios were in evidence in each singer, add- 
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ing new laurels to this already famous teacher. Never 
has Mme. Von Klenner been more occupied than this sea- 
son, many students being on her long waiting list. 


Reception Given to Dr. Elsenheimer 


The director and faculty of the Granberry Piano School 
tendered a reception to Dr. and Mrs. N. J. Elsenheimer on 
the occasion of their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, on 
Friday evening, January 23, in the studios of the Granberry 
Piano School, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

A large number of friends of the happy couple offered 
congratulations, and many residing in far distant cities 
sent telegrams. A short musical program was rendered 
by Willie Kroll, violinist, accompanied by Dr, Elsenheimer. 
The selections played were: “Melodie” (Tschaikowsky), 
“Minuet a la Mozart,” by Dr. Elsenheimer (dedicated to 
Maud Powell), “Liebesfreud” (Kreisler), as well as the 
same composer’s “Caprice Chinois.” 

George Folsom Granberry, on behalf of the staff mem- 
bers of the Granberry Piano School, presented the couple 
with a beautiful loving cup. In his address Mr. Granberry 
spoke in very flattering terms of Dr. Elsenheimer’s success- 
ful work at the school. Refreshments were then served, 
the guests remaining until the small hours of the morning. 


Paradiso Students in Recital 


Donato A. Paradiso presented six advanced pupils in 
recital on Saturday evening, January 24, in his studio, Car- 
negie Hall, New York. The large audience which braved 
the storm was well repaid for attending. In the perform- 
ance of each pupil, Mr. Paradiso’s thorough development 
in voice placement was apparent. 

Muriel Osborne, soprano, sang “Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal,” Quilter, and “Elegie,” Massenet. Mollie Rosen- 
zweig, coloratura soprano, was heard in “The Lass With 
the Delicate Air,” Arne; Bach-Gounod’s “Ave Maria” 
(with violin obligato), and “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 


Bishop. Anton Carnoff, bass, made an excellent impres 
sion singing “Mephistophele’s Song of the Flea,” Mous- 
sorgsky; “Suore che riposate,” from “Robert the Devil,” 
Meyerbeer, and “Elle giammai m’amo,” from “Don Carlo,” 
Verdi. Miriam Sandberg, soprano, gave “Un bel di,” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; “Voi la sapete,” from “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,” Mascagni, and “Vissi d’arte,” from 
“Tosca,” Pucini. Hannah Crowson, mezzo soprano, ren 
dered effectively Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene” and “Love 
Me or Not,” as well as “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson et Delilah,” Saint-Saéns, and Gertrude Gib- 
son sang “At Parting,” Rogers; “The Blackbird,” Parker, 
and the flower song from “Faust,” Gounod. Florence 
Brinkman admirably accompanied all of the singers. 


Composers’ Conventions Favored 

“Grace Porterfield Polk, of Greenfield, Indiana, heartily 
disagrees with those who claim that American song com 
posers will never add to musical literature such great songs 
as the composers of other countries have done,” says The 
Writer in the January issue, “and to make it possible for 
young composers with high ideals to be in a position to 
work out those ideals, she plans to co-operate with the 
music clubs and educational institutions all over the land, 
one State after the other, and systematically lay the foun- 
dation for such funds as will be available for the holding 
of song composers’ contests, composers still unknown, who 
through fair competition will have an opportunity to have 
their songs published and properly advertised. This fund 
will become permanent, so that the good work may be 
continued year after year. Mrs. Polk will endeavor to 
arrange for song composers’ conventions in Greenwood, 
where all the interests of the song composer and of the 
great, growing national musical life may be discussed from 
every angle, and where the young composer may meet his 
seniors in the art, so that a mutually beneficial exchange 
of views may take place between the song composers of 
the land at least once a year.” 
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Los Angeles Symphony Opens Drive 
for $500,000 Maintenance Fund 


SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS ALREADY PLEDGED—ORCHESTRA TO BE ENLARGED IN 
SIZE AND SCOPE—NADINE PLATINOFF MAKES DEBUT IN THIS COUNTRY—HELEN 
STANLEY DELIGHTS AS PHILHARMONIC SOLOIST—BECKERS WARMLY 
GREETED ON RETURN TO CONCERT—DEMOREST ELECTED ORGAN 
GUILD DEAN—NOTES 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 18, 1920.—A splendid audi- 
ence greeted Adolf Tandler when he appeared to conduct 
the Friday afternoon concert of the “ Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a superb rendition of Schumann's 
symphony No. 4, in D minor, opened the program. 

Before the soloist appeared, Mrs, Sherman Hoyt, presi- 
dent, made a short talk in which she announced that a 
“drive” was on for a $500,000 maintenance fund and that 
$30,000 had already been pledged, and later it was learned 
that $35,000 more had been added. It is the intention of 
the Los Angeles Symphony gradually to enlarge in size 
and in the number of its concerts. 

Nadine Platinoff, a Russian singer, made her first ap- 
pearance in the United States at this concert, singing 
Marpha’s aria from’ the “Tsar's Bride,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and “Lovely Sang the Nightingale,” by Gliere. Mme. 
Platinoff has a light, clear soprano, which was shown to 
better advantage in the Rimsky-Korsakoff number and 
which was graciously repeated in response to the insistent 
applause. There being no orchestration available for this 
lovely number, Harold Webster, one of the best known 
violinists here and a member of the symphony orchestra, 
made a beautiful arrangement for the occasion. 


STanLey Devicuts As PHILHARMONIC SOLotst. 


Interest in symphonic matters does not abate, but seems 
to grow apace with the two big orchestras giving concerts 


almost every other week. A ked house on Saturday 
evening heard the Philharmonic Orchestra give what in 
the opinion of a leading musician was the most important 
program this organization has yet presented. 

Helen Stanley, who had already won Los Angeles by 
her lovely singing in her own concert, was the soloist and 
was recalled again and again. Her first number was the 
“Louise” aria, and this she was obliged to repeat. She re- 
ceived tumultuous applause after her second aria, Lia’s 
song from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and was obliged to re- 
spond repeatedly. 

In a varied and beautiful program, beginning with the 
“Figaro” overture, Mozart, and including Hadley’s “Sym- 
phonic Fantasy,” possibly the “Caprice Espafiol” was given 
the best. Interesting is the fact that the celesta, ordered 
from Paris by Mr. Clark and just received, was used for 
the first time at this concert in Cortroy’s “Solenelle” and 
played by C. Edson Strowbridge. 

Beckers WARMLY GREETED ON RETURN TO CONCERT. 

Thilo Becker and Mrs. Becker (known as Otie Chew 
professionally), pianist and violinist, gave the first of a 
series of three recitals on Wednesday, January 14, at 
Trinity Auditorium, to an enthusiastic audience delighted 
to again have the opportunity to pay homage to these 


much loved artists. . i 
Mr. and Mrs. Becker have won international success 
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in their art, and since making their home in Los Angeles 
have added much to the music and social life of this city. 
For several seasons they have not been heard in public, 
and their return to concert work was welcome news not 
only to the artists’ colony but to society and innumerable 
friends, 

The program for Wednesday evening was made up from 
three sonatas, the first an extremely “old style” classic, 
the sonata in D by Luillet, most satisfyingly given; the 
second, the sonata in C minor by Beethoven, and in this 
number Mr, Becker was at his best, as his skill in the 
delicate florid work was given an opportunity to manifest 
itself. The John Ireland sonata in A minor was extreme 
in its modernity and in striking contrast to the first num- 
ber, and it was evident that this had received enthusiastic 
study, for it was rendered in a scholarly manner. Mrs. 
Becker’s violin tone, rich and full, was a delight to hear, 
and the playing of the two musicians was the perfection of 
ensemble work. 

Demorest Evecrep ORGAN GUILD DEAN. 
’ Raymond McFeeters,-a pupil of Charles Demorest, will 
be presented in an organ recital at the Broadway Christian 
Church next Tuesday evening. Mr. Demorest was elected 
dean of the American Organists’ Guild at the annual din- 
ner given last Monday evening. 
Notes, 

The annual banquet of the Los Angeles Music Teach- 
ers’ Association is usually a gala affair, but the one sched- 
uled for tomorrow evening promises to be more than ordi- 
narily interesting. Abby Wecten Jamieson will then com- 
plete her duties as president, but she has a large office to 
fill, and her place will be competently taken by Adelaide 
Trowbridge. 

Myrtle Pribil Colby has been engaged to sing at the 
California Theater and will make her first appearance in 
this line the coming week, 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus will present her annual recital 
early in February. J. W. 
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HAND’S SUCCESS IN PORTLAND 
WINS IMMEDIATE RETURN DATE 





Oregon Composer’s Works Heard in Society’s First 
Public Recital—Gray-Lhevinne Recital 
a Success—Notes 


Portland, Ore., January 17, 1920.—Under the auspices of 
the city, John Hand, American tenor, appeared in the 
Public Auditorium on January 12. He was heard in arias 
from “La Gioconda,” “Martha” and “I Pagliacci, also in 
songs by Tosti, Burleigh, Vanderpool, Flegier and Camp- 
bell-Tipton. His rich voice and fine stage presence brought 
him thunderous applause and a return date for January 
22. La Var Jenson, the assisting pianist, played with 
great taste. 

Orecon Composer’s Works Hearn. 


The Society of Oregon Composers, Emil Enna, presi- 
dent, gave its first public recital of local compositions on 
January 7, when the following composers were represent- 
ed: Lucien E. Becker, George D. Ingram, R. Blomquist, 
Daniel H. Wilson, Kathryn L. Johnson, Christian Pool, 
Emil Enna and Jean McKercher. This recital, which 
took place in the Central Library, was enjoyed by a large 
audience. The society has invited the poets of Oregon 
to submit a poem suitable for a State song. 


Gray-LHEVINNE REeEcITAL A SUCCESS. 


An excellent program was given by Estelle Gray, vio- 
linist, and Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, January 15. The 
artists, who were presented by the city, disclosed gratify- 
ing qualities of tone and a satisfying degree of mutuality. 
They were recalled many times. The recital was held in 
the Public Auditorium. 

Notes. 

Soloists at recent events have been Katherine Neal Sim- 
mons, soprano, who sang at a meeting of the Jackson 
Club; Mrs. Mischa Peuz and Eloise Anita Cook, sopranos, 
who appeared before the Council of Jewish Women. They 
always make a good impression. 

Wilhelm Aronsen, a newcomer, recently gave a success- 
ful recital in the ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel. Mr. 
Aronsen is a member of the first violin section of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton, conductor. 

Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., whose artistic work al- 
ways brings him due appreciation, is giving a series of 
organ recitals at Reed College. 

Mischa Guterson has been appointed conductor of the 
Rivola (picture) Theater Orchestra, a splendid organiza- 
tion of eighteen men. Lm O, 


HUGE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHORUSES 
HEARD IN OAKLAND PROGRAMS 





Elementary Orchestra and Band Also Participate in 
Graduation Exercises—Westgate Pupils in Recital 
—Celebrities to Be Heard in Campus Concerts 
—Town and Gown Club Entertains— 
Oakland School of Drama 
Founded—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., January 17, 1920—The graduation of 
1,163 eighth grade pupils to the high schools took place 
this week in the Municipal Auditorium, when the program 
was largely made up of numbers by the instrumental and 
vocal sections of the schools, including the Elementary 
Orchestra of fifty members, directed by Mr. Humphrey, 
chorus of 1,200 mixed voices, girls’ chorus of 700 voices 
and Elementary Band of fifty pieces, directed by Mr. 
Trutner. 

E.izaBerH WestcAte Gives YouNGER Pupits’ MUSICALE. 

Elizabeth Westgate is inaugurating a series of students’ 
musicales at her studio, 1117 Paru street, Alameda, the 
first of which, given by her younger pupils, took place 
Saturday morning, January 10, when a large number of 
invited guests assembled to hear an unusually compre- 
hensive and artistically played program (the twenty-seven 
numbers being given entirely from memory). The follow- 
ing students participated: Adrien Hynes, Marion 
Vaughan, Juliet Weinstock, Mabel White, Marion Linder- 
man, Olive Merle, Elizabeth Vaughan, Vine Lowry. Num- 
bers were chosen from the works of P. E. Bach, J. S. 
Bach, J. B. Cramer, Burgmuller, Herter, Cadman, Godard, 
Torjussen, Grant-Schaeffer, Chopin, Arthur Foote, Friml, 
Mendelssohn, Kullak, Loth, Gade, Debussy, Bendel and 
Rachmaninoff. 


CELEBRITIES TO BE HeArp in CAMPUS CONCERTS. 

Under the auspices of the music and drama committee 
of the University of California, with Professor Samuel 
Hume as director and Frederick McConnell as assistant, 
plans have been made for an interesting season on the 
campus. The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz, is scheduled for four con- 
certs, February 12, 19, 26 and March 11; the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Society is to give three programs, 
and Sigmund Beal and George McManus, violin and 
piano, will be heard in three chamber music recitals. In- 
dividual personages of note due for appearances are Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, leader Irish theater movement; Gran- 
ville Barker, English playwright; Coningsby Dawson, 
British soldier-novelist; Vachel Lindsay, American poet; 
Luncine Finch, relator of negro stories, and others. 

Town AND Gown Ciup ENTERTAINS. 

Mrs. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, wife of the president 
emeritus of the University of California, and Mrs. David 
Barrows, wife of the newly appointed president, were the 
honor guests at the Town and Gown Club, January 12. 
The program offered a group of songs by Mrs. T. Arthur 
Rickard, who sang in French and old English costumes. 
Mrs. Henry May gave songs in Japanese dress, Liana 
Watts demonstrated the principals of balance as expressed 
in the finest period of ancient Greek art, appearing in a 
beautiful Greek costume. 


OAKLAND ScHoot or DrAMA Founpep. 


After sixteen years’ absence in the East, spent in pro- 
fessional life and private study, Fanny Ward Miller has 


MUSICAL COURIER 


returned to her old home with a wide experience and has 
founded the Oakland School of Drama with studios at 
1455 First avenue. In addition to her school work, Mrs. 
Miller has classes in two of the leading clubs and has also 
many reading engagements, and private pupils. 


Notes, 

Paul Steindorff, veteran orchestra and band conductor 
and choragus of the University of California, is now a 
grandfather to little Ruth Eleanor, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kurt Steindorff. 

Myrtle Leonard, local musician, has gone East to further 
her studies in music, 

A proposed civic auditorium for Berkeley leads in popu- 
larity as a fitting and lasting tribute to the soldier heroes 
of that city. A committee of 200 is working on sugges- 
tions. 

Mary Lambert, prominent club woman, poet and drama- 
tist, is the writer of “Betty,” a delightful skit, presented 
recently by drama students in the Technical High School. 
Miss Lambert is a charter member of the California 
Writers’ Club, and has written much, both prose and 
poetry. 

Under the auspices of the Welsh Presbyterian Church, 
an Eisteddfod will be held, February 23, in honor of the 
birthday of the Right Hon. David Lloyd George. The 
subjects are open to the Pacific States only. Adjudicators 
for the sixteen musical competitions are Clement Row- 
lands, Godfrey Price and Hugh J. Williams. The secre- 
tary is Mrs. R. D. Parry, 548 Thirty-seventh street, Oak- 
land, Cal. There are many cash prizes. aA... 


Francis Rogers Sings for Universities 


Francis Rogers gave a song recital at the Yale School 
of Music, New Haven, Conn., on January 28, and will 
repeat the program at Columbia University on Febru- 
ary 11. He will also give a recital at the Harvard Club 
of New York, February 1. All three programs will be 
sung exclusively in English and there will be a number 
of classic songs given through the medium of new 
translations. 


Dr. Wolle Lectures on Bach B Minor Mass 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehem Bach 
Festivals, gave a lecture-recital in the auditorium of 
the Women’s Club of Bethlehem, Pa., on the evening 
of January 22. The lecture dealt with the Bach mass 
in B minor and was appropriately illustrated on the 
piano by Dr. Wolle himself. 





MARIA WINETZKAJA TO GIVE RECITAL. 
On Tuesday evening, March 2, Maria Winetzkaja, mezzo 
soprano of the Bracale Opera Company, will give a@ song 
recital at Carnegie Hall under the management of Daniel 
Mayer. Rhea Silberta, the American composer, will preside 
at the piano, 





Maggie Teyte to Give New York Recital 


Maggie Teyte will give but one New York recital this 
season, owing to an early return to England. She sings 
at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of February 16. 








ALFREDO MARTINO 


The eminent Vocal Teacher and Author of “The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” announces that he 
has secured the following authorities for his faculty: 
Mr. CESARE SODERO, Conductor and Composer, 
will coach operatic repertoire; EDARDO TRUCCO, 


Composer, will direct a class in Music Reading; LUIGI ALBERTIERI, World’s Ballet Master and Stage 


Director, will direct and coach stage deportment. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “BEL CANTO” 


For Terms and Dates address 


131 Riverside Drive, New York 
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PITTSBURGH APPLAUDS 
ELMAN-YSAYE RECITAL 


Master Violinists Unite in Excellent Program—Men- 
delssohn Choir Presents “The Messiah”—Anna 
Case, Maggie Teyte and Frederick 

: Gunster Heard in Recital 
Pittsburgh, Pa, January 21, 1920.—Singing in the “mov- 
ies” under the auspices of the Civic Club Municipal Music 
Committee was conducted in twenty-one theaters through- 
out the city on Christmas Eve. The theater owners and 
managers heartily co-operated and the following named 
audiences in “America,” “O Come All 
“Silent Night, Holy Night”: B. H. Mus 
tin, M. R. Naftzger, Frank Adams, E. H. Dermitt, George 
lr. Sulzner, H. C. Fehsenfeld, John B. Siefert, H. D. 
Schubert, C. S. Wengard and Shad Jones. 
CuRISTMAS PAGEANT For Art SOcIETY. 
given by the Tuesday Musical 
Club, assisted by a male quartet consisting of Messrs. 
De Haven, Hill, Marker and Stephens, also Marius R. 
Suliot, who portrayed the character of Simeon, was staged 
for the Art Society at its 439th reception on Saturday, De- 
cember 27. Thirty-one children, twelve young ladies from 
Miss Canfield’s eurythmic class, a string quartet, many 
members of the Tuesday Musical Club, and Mary Jones 
Sherrill, one of the best of our local readers who was the 
narrator, were the participants. It was a wonderful mes 
sage of “Peace on Earth,” and the Art Society is to be 
congratulated on the success of the afternoon. Elizabeth 
Waddell was the very successful accompanist of the en 
tire program 
MENDELSSOHN CHOIR “THE 
fortunate in the possession of the 
able leadership of Ernest 


musicians led the 
Ye Faithful” and 


\ Christmas pageant, 


PRESENTS MESSIAH.” 


truly is 
Choir under the 


Pittsburgh 
Mendelssohn 
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Lunt, who today ranks high in the roster of mixed chorus 
conductors. “The Messiah” was sung by this choir on 
December 29, and a more finished performance of this 
masterpiece has probably not been given before a Pitts- 
burgh audience. The balance of the various parts was 
excellent, and deserving of especial mention were the 
choruses—“Behold the Lamb of God,” “Surely He Hath 
Borne Our Griefs,” “All We Like Sheep” and “Worthy Is 
the Lamb.” The difficult and seldom used “Amen” was 
splendidly given. Grace Kerns, soprano, sang beautifully 
and intelligently her solos and recitatives, and won man 
friends by her sincere work. She will always be wel- 
comed here. Lila Robeson, contralto, who has appeared 
with the choir on several occasions, although suffering 
from a severe cold, gave her numbers with such a mastery 
of style and finish as to command great applause. Ease, 
repose and artistry of a high order coupled with a mag- 
nificent voice, are some of her valued possessions. Her 
work was a delight. 

Walter D. Barrington, tenor, who possesses a splendid 
voice, did his best work in his last number, “Thou Shalt 
Break Them.” He is a newcomer, a real, “manly” tenor, 
and future appearances will be looked forward to with 
interest. ; 

Edgar Schofield used his well schooled and smooth bass 
voice in splendid fashion. Absolute sincerity characterized 
his work. Walter Fawcett at the organ furnished his 
usual excellent accompaniments. 

ELMAN AND YSAYE IN JOINT RECITAL. 

A joint recital by those master violinists, Eugene Ysaye 
and Mischa Elman, was the means of filling Syria Mosque 
on the evening of January 5. With the able assistance of 
Josef Bonime at the piano, they gave an evening of cham- 
her music that has doubtless never been surpassed in this 
city. Possibly the height of enjoyment was reached in 
their magnificent reading of the Bach concerto in D minor. 
The applause, which rewarded their reading of this mas- 











an opera not highly 

early days of the 
Chicago Opera Association, has be 
come this season one of the popu 
lar works of the repertoire. It 
was repeated last night at the Audi- 
torium, the only change of cast be- 
ing that Charles Fontaine appeared 
in the role of Jean, the part former 
ly sung by John O'Sullivan, 

The change gave Fontaine the 
opportunity to draw near the end 
of the season with one of the best 
performances he has given in the 
ten weeks. His makeup was ex- 
cellent, his bearing was consistently 
dignified, and his singing in the 
prison scene was superb.—Chicago 
Journal, January 23 


“Herodiade,” 
the role 


Comique, 


sung 
Opera 
artistic 


regarded in the 


January 15 


Fontaine had a very good make 
up, and sang his music with lusty 
and ingratiating power.—Chicago 
Journal, January 15. 


Mr. Fontaine made Julien a poet 
of the Quartier Latin and not a 
sophisticated trifler from the boule- 
vard, much to the benefit of the 
performance. He sang the music 
excellently as though his heart was 
really in it—Chicago Evening Post, 
January 15. 


© Moffett, Chicago 


Massenet’s 


CHARLES FONTAINE 


Wins Chicago Again as Faust, Julien in “Louise,” as Pierre 
in “Mme. Chrysantheme’” and as Jean in “Herodiade” 


Charles Fontaine, 
of Julien at 
ably upheld the 
traditions 
French school.—Chicago 


“Herodiade” 
peated last evening with the same 
good cast except that Charles Fon- 
taine replaced John O'Sullivan in 
the role of John the Baptist. 


The French tenor successfully 
grasped the august fervor of the 
role and lent it voice of ringing 
beauty and spiritual passion. His 
makeup, too, showed great care. 
The role will be remembered as one 
of his best in Chicago. Fontaine’s 
success with his audience was sig- 
nal.—Chicago American, January 
23. 


who has often 
the 


of the great 
American, 


Charles Fontaine, the French 
tenor, as Pierre, was a rather cor- 
pulent officer, who dallied with the 
hearts of the geisha girls in a rather 
heartless manner, but managed to 
sing his music with all the art that 
it required. There were some 
monologues and soli in which he 
made a very agreeable impression. 
—Chicago Daily News, January 20. 


Charles Fontaine as Julien sang 
and played this character with ele- 
gance and with vocal finesse. It 
was the best work that he has done 
here since he became a member of 
the company, and his Julien places 
him high in the list of our artists. 
—Daily News, January 15. 


was re- 
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terpiece, bordered on the frantic, and time and time again 
they were forced to bow their acknowledgments. The 
Handel sonata in E major, the Mozart concertante and the 
suite of pieces by Godard, substituted for the Moszkow- 
ski suite, completed a program the like of which has seldom 
been even approached by visiting artists. Comments on 
= abilities of these masters is unnecessary at this late 
ate. 
ANNA CASE IN RECITAL. 

Ema Destinn was booked for a song recital on Wednes- 
day evening, January 7, but the public was informed at 
noon on January 6 that she was ill and could not appear. 
Anna Case was the artist chosen to replace Destinn. She 
gave a progam which contained much good material. 
Her program opened with the “Traviata” aria. Her second 
group brought some songs delightfully sung—* ‘Angelus,” 
Renard; “Il Neige,” Bemberg; “The Princess,” Soderman, 
and “Dal Colska,” an Old Swedish song. In this number 
Miss Case was unquestionably at her best. Berceuse and 
“Il Passa,” by Chauvet, together with “Rain,” Curran 
(which had to be repeated), and “Sacred Fire,” Russell, 
formed a most interesting group, splendidly done. An 
American group followed, included in which was the 
artist’s clever composition, “Song of the Robin.” A lovely 
countenance, much inherent grace and a splendid stage 
presence are also among this charming singer’s gifts. 
Cc a Gotthelf filled the task of accompanist very accept- 
ably 

FREDERICK GUNSTER PLEASES. 

The Art Society presented Frederick Gunster, tenor, on 
Friday evening, January 9, and he created an excellent 
impression on his audience. His voice is under splendid 
control and his enunciation was almost flawless. . He is to 
be commended for the large number of songs by American 
composers which he used on his program. his second 
group of four Grieg songs, sung in English, demonstrated 
clearly that the songs of “the masters” can be done in this 
tongue without losing their splendid effect. Frederick 
Gunster is a delightful singer. Gertrude B. Bartlett played 
the excellent accompaniments. 

Maccie Teyte With TwentietH Century Crus. 

Maggie Teyte, the petite English soprano, appeared be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club on Thursday afternoon, 
January 8. Her appearance was the means of crowding 
the auditorium, and her program was one of delight from 
start to finish. Winsomeness to a marked degree, combined 
with intelligence of a high order, make Maggie Teyte a 
conspicuous figure on the concert platform. J. B.S. 


Many Dates for Martha Atwood 


The month of January has been replete with recital, 
concert oratorio and church engagements for Martha At- 
wood, that very popular soprano. January 6, 7 and 8 she 
sang in New York City, and on January 9 she was booked 
for a concert in Freehold, N. J. On January 11 she had 
another concert in New York, besides singing at two ser- 
vices at the Broadway Presbyterian Church. January 18 
found her filling an engagement as soloist with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, while on the 19th she returned 
to New York in order to sing at the Hotel Plaza. Brock- 
ton, Mass., music lovers had the opportunity of hearing 
Miss Atwood on January 23, and the following day she 
was scheduled for a Brooklyn concert. On January 25 
this artist appeared in New York with the Bernstein Trio, 
together with Adamo Didur, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. She also filled another engagement in 
the same city on January 28. Forthcoming New York 
dates for the singer include appearances as follows: 
“Stabat Mater” at the Broadway Presbyterian Church, 
February 1; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 5; at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, February 13, in a program of com- 
positions by Bruno Huhn, with Mabel Ritch, Francis 
Rogers, and Judson House as the other soloists. On 
February 16 Miss Atwood will sing in Hackensack, N. J. 


Hofmann to Play Beethoven Sonata 


Josef Hofmann, who gives his next recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 8, has placed 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 53, as the principal number 
on his program. The balance of the program is given 
over to a number of miscellaneous compositions by 
Debussy, Weber, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin and 
Schubert-Liszt. 
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SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 
BEGINS SIXTEENTH SEASON 


Julien Paul Blitz Appears as Conductor and Soloist— 
Belgian Music Discussed at Tuesday Musical 
Club Meeting—Notes 

San Antonio, Tex., a 14, 1920.—The sixteenth 

season of the San Antonio oe Orchestra, Julien 
Paul Blitz, conductor, and Mrs. Eli Slerebere, president, 
opened auspiciously, January 8, with an enlargement of 
the personnel to fifty-one. The assistant conductor is 
Paul Schoessling, of Chicago, also principal cellist; the 
concertmaster is A. Chappnis; business manager and li- 
brarian, Ben Newman, and the accompanist Mrs, Law- 
rence Meadows, 
_ The conductor was the soloist at this first concert, play- 
ing Victor Herbert's concerto No. 2 and “Hebrew Melody,” 
by ap Achron, which was arranged by Mr. Blitz for 
cello. s usual, he displayed splendid technic, deep, rich 
tone, and masterful interpretation. At the conclusion he 
was so applauded that the second movement of the con- 
certo, andante tranquillo, had to be repeated. He was 
also forced to repeat his solo. The symphony gave splen- 
did support, under the baton of Paul Schoessling. 

The orchestral numbers included Victor Herbert's “Irish 
Rhapsody,” Percy Grainger’s “Mock Morris Dance,” 
doubly interesting as Mr. Grainger will be the soloist at 
the sixth concert, and the MacDowell suite, No. 42. The 
beauties of the works were skillfully brought out by Mr. 
Blitz with the surety of musicianship which characterizes 
his efforts. 

The usual public rehearsal held in the afternoon was 
attended by a large audience, as was also the evening 
event. Mrs. Lawrence Meadows wrote the instructive 
program notes, 

Louis Graveure, baritone, will be the soloist at the second 
concert. 





Betcian Music Discussep sy CLus, 

At the regular meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club 
held January 6, an interesting program, in charge of Mrs. 
Lawrence Meadows, was given on the subjects of “Belgian 
Music,” Eugene Ysaye, César Franck, and music in evolu- 
tion, with the following contributing: Mrs. R. A. Foster, 
Pennell Kennard, Clara Duggan Madison, Minnie Hirsch 
and Julien Paul Blitz, who talked on Belgian music and 
composers, and life in the conservatories of Belgium. He 
also played Victor Herbert’s concerto No. 2 for cello. 
The program closed with a talk by Princess Rahme 
Haider, of Syria, and two native Syrian songs, given by 
her companion, Lucile Burgess. 

Notes. 

Following the regular rehearsal of the San Antonio 
Mozart Society, Hector Gorjux, director, on January 8, an 
informal reception was held with Princess Rahme Haider 
of Syria as honor guest. During the afternoon the 
Princess gave a talk and Lucile Burgess, her companion, 
gave a group of Syrian songs; Walter Dunham, pianist, 
played a modern composition, illustrating its themes and 
speaking briefly on the subject of ultra modern music, 
and Pennell Kennard, tenor, gave a group of songs. 

The Main Avenue High School Orchestra, under direc- 
tion of Norma Owen, gave a concert in the auditorium of 
the school, January 8. The program consisted of numbers 
by a chorus and a soprano solo by Frances Valentine, in 
addition to the orchestra. 

On January 6, the music department of the Woman’s 
Club, of which Lulu Grisenbeck is chairman, presented 
Frank LeFeure Reed in a lecture on César Franck’s D 
minor symphony, to which they invited the music lovers 
of the city. At the conclusion of the lecture, Flora Briggs 
and John M. Steinfelt played the second movement of the 
work. 


A 

College of Music Students Give Recital 
The frequent students’ affairs given at the New York 
College of Music, as well as those of the New York 
American Conservatory of Music, both institutions under 
the direction of Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, enable pupils 
to appear before a friendly and appreciative audience. 
This accustoms them to playing before others, and ulti- 
mately results in creating self-confidence, the most de- 
sirable factor in the performances of students. The di- 
rectors are most particular in selecting those who are to 
appear, taking care that only qualified students shall be 
heard on the concert platform. The consequence is that 
recitals of unique merit are heard at the College of 
Music, and this was again demonstrated at the affair of 
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January 16, Joseph Meresco, pianist, played Liszt’s tenth 
Hungarian rhapsodie especially well, gaining recognition 
as a most talented pianist. Olivia Martin sang the aria 
from “Jean d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky) with fine voice and 
style, receiving enthusiastic applause. Others appearing, 
all of whom did themselves credit, were Carl Oberhauser, 
Bertha Slabey, Rose Gedaly, Rebecca Goldstein, Harriet 
D. Walker, Joseph Rasch and Herman C, Buhler. 

Pen next recital, February 6, will be given by the junior 
class, 


Laurie Merrill Busy Singing and Teaching 


Laurie Merrill, the soprano, is devoting most of her 
time this season to teaching a large number of pupils, who 
are steadily advancing in their art under her excellent 
tutelage. In addition to her instruction work, she is also 





LAURIE MERRILL, 


Noprano. 


enlarging her repertory through daily study, in prepara- 
tion for her reappearance on the concert stage here. 

Every month Miss Merrill gives a students’ recital at 
her attractive residnce-studio, 3903 West End avenue, 
New York. January 6 she presented a number of pupils, 
among them Clarita Crosby, contralto, who is completing 
her third season with this well known teacher. Miss 
Crosby has a rich contralto voice, and is one of the most 
promising of Miss Merrill’s pupils. Her numbers on this 
occasion were: “Mon coeur souvr’a ta voix,” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), beautiful French song 
“Au clair de la lune,” and the charming Weckerlin “Ber- 
gerettes.” This year she is singing for numerous clubs 
and society affairs, and is greatly admired for her diction, 
in both French and English songs, and her musicianly 
interpretation, 

Gladys Clysdale, from Detroit, another talented pupil, 
is continuing her vocal work under Miss Merrill’s thor- 
ough and painstaking guidance. She has a rich soprano 
voice of full dramatic quality. This, aided by her personal 
charm, has made it very easy for Miss Merrill to secure 
engagements for her in and near New York. 

Ethel Wakefield and Ruth Watson were much liked in 
their groups of songs by Vanderpool, Penn, Scott and 
Cadman; Lina Coén was the accompanist. 


Klibansky Pupil with St. Louis Symphony 

Elsa Diemer, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has been 
engaged to tour with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in 
February. Other important engagements of Klibansky 
pupils are as follows: 

Florence Girton Hartman has been engaged to sing 
January 27 in Oswego, N. Y.; January 30, Salon Club, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and February 4 in Kanatenah. Gertrude 
Graves has been engaged for a twenty weeks’ tour with 
the Pantages circuit through the West, and Cora Cook 
for a ten weeks’ tour through the New England States. 
Lelia Joel Hulse and Sudworth Frasier will be the soloists 
at the concert given by the Stamford Schubert Club on 
March 8. Ruth Pearcy has been engaged as soloist with 
the Rubinstein Club, New York City, on February 10, and 
George Thonssen is to appear at the Capitol Theater 
Elsie Duffield will give a concert April 6 in Newark; she 
has also been engaged for a concert at the Century Club, 
Wilmington, in February. Ethelyne Morgan has been en- 
gaged as vocal instructor at Baylor College, Belton. Tex. 

Mr. Klibansky will give pupils recitals in Mt. Kiso, 
January 27, and at Wanamaker’s, January 24. The fol- 
lowing pupils will sing: Virginia Rea, Ruth Pearcy, Ki'ty 
Gladney, Cora Cook, Elsa Diemer, Ethelyne Morgan, Elsie 
Duffield and Sudworth Frasier. 


McConnell Presents Tirindelli Songs 


Harriet McConnell is one of the many artists who 
are using compositions by P. A. Tirindelli. The we'l 
known contralto rendered four of that composer’s songs 
—“Ombra di Carmen,” “I Love Thee No More,” “The 
Three Mysteries” and “Risveglio”’—at the New York 
Globe concert of December 24. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler to Play Three Concertos 


When Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler makes her reappear- 
ance in New York on February 13 in Carnegie Hall 
she will have the assistance of Victor Herbert and his 
orchestra. On this occasion she will play three con- 
certos with orchestral accompaniment. 





“Yes, It’s a Steinway 
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SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have giventoyourhome 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwill never 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Sabway Express Station at the Door 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
arte ominent Artists and Teachers, 


318 West Bad or. NEW YORK CITY. Tel, Schuyler 8537 


s KERR 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
| ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

















| s61 West r4grd Street, New York City. Tel. a970 Audubon 


SWAYN 


3466 Jackson Street, San snes Calif. 


wer Ee Dd "es ot 


Henry Address 49 neem ong Ave. 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTR ALTO ™ Mos ement: CALVIN M. I. FRANKLIN 


‘est 86th Street, N. ork City 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kanees Lawrence Kansas 


L. d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


| Villa d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STUDIO, 705 THE ARCADE 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Organizer of Community Music, W. C. C. S. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ant YOST 


437 Filth Ave., New York 


























Care of MUSICAL COURIER . 


(BERTHELSEN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 











223 Riverside Drive Telephone: Riverside 1839 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











SIGHT SINGING—RHYTHM—IMPRO- 
VISING — MUSICAL MEMORY. 


A Special Course by Mrs. Effa Ellis Perfield 








Free Demonstration Lesson 
Every Monday Eve., at 7.30. 


Place: 58 W. 40th St., Tele- 
phone Vanderbilt 8235. 
Work on the Following Subjects is given : 

1, Sight Reading 8. Rh and Rhythmic Dicta- 
2. Sight Singing " 
. soerer Fie atten 9. —— and Written Har- 
5. Har Feeling 10. Keyboard, Flats, etc., 
’: Part Sioging i. Nasmonks Dictation 

12, Musical Memory and Fore 

Feeling 














Daily aes oe nd Masical 
Pen Mir mean for the Public, 1 P.M. 
except Thursdays. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


ENSEMBLE TRAINING A PART OF 
BRIDGEPORT’S SCHOOL MUSIC 





(Continued from page 11.) 
each tone of the piano a perfection of unity with the 
mood of the singer. 
Sunpay Procrams at Biacx Rock Cus, 

Members of the Black Rock Country Club are enjoying 
musical programs on Sunday evenings, for which the 
Beethoven Trio has been engaged throughout the season. 
The Beethoven Trio, directed by E. Rhey Garrison, pian- 
ist, also includes David Greenspun, violinist, and John 
Patuzzi, cellist, an ensemble which not only the Black 
Rock Country Club but Bridgeport music lovers in general 
had numerous opportunities to appreciate during all last 
season. Among other artists who have appeared as 
soloists in the Sunday evening concerts at the country 
club are, Ada Tuck Whitaker, soprano, soloist at the 
Olivet Congregationai Church; Mrs. rederick B. Granniss, 
soprano, and director of the Liberty Chorus; August 
Berger, violinist, and Arthur Levasseur, tenor. Tomor- 
row evening, Mr. Levasseur will be heard again and J. 
Stebbins Clyne will assist as baritone soloist. 

Joun J. RAynorps Gives Stupio REecitTAL. 

Violin pupils of John J. Raynolds were heard in a 
recital arranged by the violinist-conductor at his studio 
in the Court Exchange Building on the evening of Jan- 
uary 12, With E, Rhey Garrison assisting at the piano, 
the following program was enjoyed: fantasie pastorale 
(Singlee), nF ae by Harry Cohne; allegro brilliant 
(Ten Have), Paul Berkley; “Faust” fantasy (Singalee), 
Percy Held; ballet scene (de Beriot), Max Ginsburg; “II 
Trovatore” (Alard), Frank Foti; “Gypsy Airs” (Trink- 
haus), Louis Weinstein), and “Air varie” (de Beriot), 
Janette Rozene, 

Susan Hawtey Davis Opens Home ror RECcITAL. 

Susan Hawley Davis opened her delightful home at 
Brooklawn Park to her vocal pupils for a recital on the 
evening of January 19, when a number of her Bridge- 
port pupils gave a program, assisted by Helea Rounds and 
Sara Fiske of Mrs, Davis’ New Haven class. An interest- 
ing program of songs and arias was rendered by Miss 
Rounds and Miss Fiske and the following Bridgeport 
pupils: “Miss Grosshans, Alma Felix, Charles Kessell, Jr., 
en Silverman, Margaret Davis, Robert Kirk, Evelyn 

ames, Miss Cochcroft, Mr. Kraekemeier, Mrs, James 
T. Rourke, Lilian Brandt, Elsie Nobbs, Delpridge Slack- 
man and Anna Sides. 

Lectures To Be Orrerep For Mes. Davis’ Vocat PupPits. 

Various new opportunities are being offered this season 
by teachers of music to create a broader musical horizon 
for pupils. Susan Hawley Davis will alternate a series 
of lectures with her rian recitals, commencing in the 
near future with a talk on stage deportment by Clay 
Dillon, whose success as a coach for operatic singers of 
note is well known. The Baroness Katherine Evans von 
Klenner, founder of the National Opera Club, of New 
York, will be rewelcomed to Bridgeport in a lecture to 
be given for Mrs, Davis’ pupils on American operas and 
opera in English. Jurien Hoekstra of the Elsie Janis 
Company will appear in this series in a recital. 

Weser Opera Ciup TEACHES STAGE ROUTINE. 

The Weber Opera Club, founded and directed by Robert 
Weber, Jr., which has been holding weekly rehearsals 
since early in October, comprises forty voices, selected 
from volunteer talent, the object of the club being to give 
actual stage routine to ambitious young singers. While 
a number of these voices are from Mr. Weber's own vocal 
studio, any worthy aspirant has been welcomed, a limit of 
fifty members being set, to keep the chorus from becoming 
too large to handle with the efficiency Mr.° Weber aims 
for. The club is rehearsing “The Mikado,” to be given 
in the high school auditorium in April. Mrs. Wyman 
Smith, formerly of Goldfield, Nev., a recent recruit to the 
people of musical interests in Bridgeport, is assisting Mr. 
Weber as stage director. Mrs. Smith has had experience 
in staging “The Mikado,” “Pinafore” and other musical 
entertainments in the West and formerly appeared herself 
as mezzo soprano in soubrette and ingenue roles with the 
Charles Hoyt forces in tours of the South and West, as 
well as having been heard at the Casino in New York 
with the Grand Opera Company. An excellent cast of 


local voices has been secured for the solo roles of “The . 


Mikado” as follows: Koko, Joseph Wieler, baritone of the 
United Church choir; Pooh- Bah, Lewis A. Hebbard, 
bass of the First Methodist Episcopal Church choir ; Pish- 
Tush, Elis Lundberg, bass of St. John’s bg Church 
choir; Mikado, Edward E. Rempfer, tenor; Yum-Yum, 
Lena’ Mason- Barnsley, soprano of the United Church 
choir; Peep-Bo, Margaret Swailes, cme: Katisha, 
Norma Weber, contralto of the Park Street Congrega- 
tional Church; Pitti- ;Sing, Nettie L. Millard, contralto of 
the Norwalk Methodist piscopal Church and Nanki-Poo, 
R. J. Kirk, tenor, August Berger will be concertmaster 
of an orchestra of local musicians, who will accompany 
“The Mikado.” 
Huco-Bercer ENSEmBLe CLAsses. 

Among opportunities for advancing the culture of pupils 
of instrumental music are the ensemble classes in which 
John Adam Hugo’s piano pupils and Av — Berger’s vio- 
lin pupils unite for weekly rehearsals. For the past three 
months, Sunday mornings have been devoted to sight 
reading and practise of sonatas for violin and piano by 
Mozart. Ten advanced pupils, equally divided between 
Mr. Hugo’s and. Mr. Berger’s classes, alternate in these 
rehearsals, 

Hurtzer Strinc OrcHestra CLASSsEs. 

A string orchestra, numbering twenty-five, is holdin 

€ 


weekly rehearsals on Sunday afternoons in the studio o 
Henry E. Hutzel in the Court Exchange Buildi This 
orchestra embraces Mr. Hutzel’s own ad violin 


pupils as well as other talent, including violas, cellos and 
double bass, with piano accompaniment. 
Crry Wants Open Arr THEATER. 
— mig Nagy discussed aes _ erection ae an open 
air theater committee sen from 
bers of the mber of Commerce, ort De Coals Saul Smir- 
now as chairman. B wants an open air theater 
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similar to the Green theaters of Berkeley, Cal., San Diego, 
Cal., and other cities of the West and South, to cost in 
the neighborhood of $40,000. The city’s Park Board has 
offered a choice of sites at either Beardsley Park or 
Steeplechase Island for this purpose. Beardsley Park 
would seem the happier choice, because of the incompar- 
able setting of smooth lawns, wonderful trees and 
pictavecnse stretch of water and because of its easier 
accessibility. At Steeplechase Island there is Long Island 
Sound for background, but the sandy soil and stunted, 
sparse trees of the island seem scarcely adequate for the 
natural surroundings desirable for an open air theater. 
Notes, 

The Harvey Hubbell Band, Inc., which has had a very 
successful first year of local appearances under Silvio 
Petrino, commenced rehearsals on January 18th at the 
Harvey, Hubbell factory under its new leader, Dr. Gio- 
vanni Conterno, formerly professor of music at the 
United assies Military Academy at West Point. The 
organization has aspirations to become known outside 
local circles and hopes to perfect itself for touring under 
its new composer-conductor, whose orchestral works have 
met with recognition both in music centers of Europe and 
in his native country, America, 

A brief musical ay ings was part of the annual nn 
day celebration of Mary Silliman Chapter, daughters cf 
the American Revolution, held in Olivet Church on Jan- 
uary 12. Mrs, Jay Cook McClure, of New Haven, as- 
sisted as soloist, accompanied by Mary L. Peck. Mrs. 
Elmer Beardsley played the opening organ processional 
and closing number of the program. 

Lura E. ABELL. 





- Many Activities for Mina Dolores 


Mina Dolores, lyric soprano, has met with much suc- 
cess at all of her concert appearances this season. 
Winning the endorsement of the critics in the many 
cities where she has sung, Miss Dolores has, moreover, 
won unlimited praise from various patrons of art, man- 
agers and musicians of note. Audiences have been 
particularly responsive to this petite vocalist’s efforts, 
and numerous recalls, as well as ovations, have greeted 
her splendidly balanced interpretative ideas, while her 
voice of pure lyric quality has been the source of un- 
qualified admiration, and has on all occasions aroused 
unrestrained and well merited enthusiasm. 

Aside from Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, where 
recently she appeared in recital unassisted, Miss Do- 
lores has also sung in concert in the Musical Art Club 
of the same city. Other Philadelphia engagements are 
numerous, the dates of which will be announced later. 
Her work in Allentown, likewise in other cities of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New York, have resulted 
in her being adjudged an artist of the first rank. 

Miss Dolores has specialized in the Russian and He- 
brew songs, which style of composition appeals espe- 
cially to her temperament and inclinations. However, 
she has for the past year been devoting praiseworthy 
attention to American works, as well as to lyrics ofa 
lighter nature. 


Clubs Studying Cadman’s “Shanewis” 


A large number of programs and announcements 
have recently been received from women’s clubs all 
over the country, announcing the study by them of the 
Cadman opera “Shanewis.” Great interest in the work 
is being shown at the present time on account of the 
country wide tour of an American company which is 
to give it a presentation of which patriotic Americans 
will be proud. 


Alice GENTLE 


NOW CONCERTIZING IN THE WEST 
Management : HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


G. TILDEN DAVIS 


ist and Coach 
Studio: 272 Per 77th St., New York Telephone: 9722 Schuyler 
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Exclusive Management 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 
FRITZ KREISLER 
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ARTHUR HACKETT 


DIRECTION, C. A. ELLIS 
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AN ADVERTISING MAN 
WITH MUSICAL IDEALS 


R. O, Weiss in Interesting Interview Predicts 
Most Prosperous Season and States Music 
Has Received New Momentum as Result 
of Increased Interest Created 
During War 














The unusual advertising in behalf of the new Frank H. 
Grey song of melody. “Think, Love, of Me,” which has 
been appearing in the various musical magazines has at- 
tracted the attention of music lovers and artists through- 
out the country, The advertising has been of such a strik- 
ing character and so wholly different that the music loving 
public has been compelled to take note of the song. In 
addition to the extensive campaign being conducted in the 
musical magazines, other efforts to arrest the public’s at- 
tention are noted in the attractive poster advertising fea- 
turing the Victor and Columbia records, and also the ar- 





RUSSELL O. WEISS. 


tistic circular matter which is being distributed. This ad- 
vertising has resulted in arousing considerable interest as 
to the identity of the person responsible for this immense 
publicity campaign. 

Investigation by the Musicat Courter revealed the in- 
teresting fact that the advertising manager of the Sam 
Fox Publishing Company (Cleveland, Ohio), the publish- 
ers of this song and many other successful compositions, 
is one of the youngest men in such a position in the coun- 
5 Russell O, Weiss, who has directed the advertising 
ot the Fox Company for the past four years, is an exam- 
ple of the typical hustling, live wire American. Mr. Weiss 
is a believer in originality and always endeavors to do 
things just a little different in his line, with the result that 
there is a touch of character and personality in the adver- 
tising bearing the Fox imprint which is quickly distin- 
guished from the rest. Not only has young Weiss many 
original ideas, but he has the energy and the ambition to put 
back of the same the proverbial American “punch” in his 
efforts. 

Mr. Weiss has views regarding success which are in- 
teresting, and he told the Musicat Courter representative 
that in his philosophy of life ability is only a small part of 
accomplishment, whereas hard work and sincerity are the 
real potent factors. 

“There is no talent in my line of work,” said Mr. Weiss. 
“Artists with whom I come in contact a great deal have 
talent; they have to possess both talent and ability, but the 
advertising man needs a large amount of common sense, 
ideas, lots of ambition, and has to be willing to pitch in 
and work real hard. Hard work is the great attribute to 
success. Given an average amount of ability, and having 
back of the same a real sincere interest and no fear of 
much hard work, there is no reason tg my mind why any- 
one could not succeed in any line of business.” 

Mr. Weiss has ambition. There can be no question 
about that when one talks with him. Nor can his deep, 
sincere interest in the cause of music be doubted. 


Nor a Musician. 


Although not a musician, Mr, Weiss possesses an appre- 
ciative understanding of music and is in the true sense of 
the word a music lover. Furthermore, he has ideals in 
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music. He takes his music and his advertising very seri- 
ously, and carefully studies the products of his house to 
decide from which angle and in what manner it is most 
advantageous to feature each new number. It is perhaps 
his natural inclination to study which has given him such 
a keen insight into musical advertising. 

The present campaign with the song “Think, Love, of 
Me” represents only a small part of his routine, for he 
has campaigns carefully worked out on a dozen different 
numbers, each of which is developed from a different angle 
or viewpoint. There is also a mass or circular advertis- 
ing, direct-by-mail advertising, commercial advertising, 
which the casual magazine reader never sees or even 


. dreams exists. 


Mr. Weiss is personally known to many artists and com- 
posers, and also has come in personal contact with prac- 
tically the entire music trade, as he has done much travel- 
ing in his exploiting of Sam Fox publications. In the past 
folir years he has made three coast to coast tours and 
many shorter trips. On September 20 last he left Cleve- 
land on another extensive business trip which took him® 
East for a short period, after which he traveled to the 
Pacific Coast, returning to the home office in Cleveland 
about the first of the year. During his absence the ad- 
vertising was handled from the Cleveland office by assist- 
ants under his general direction. 


Prepicts Prosperous YEAR. 


When asked for his views regarding the outlook for 
music during the coming months he became very enthusi- 
astic. “The outlook is most encouraging. The public has 
awakened to a new interest in music. The importance 
placed upon music during the war and the patriotic effoits 
of everybody in the musical world has had a tremendous 
effect. ‘Music Will Help Win the War’ was our slogan— 
and it did! It would be impossible to estimate the benefit 
of music to the peoples of the world in maintaining 
morale, the all important factor in the final victory. Morale 
was the backbone of the victor—it has always been so 
since the first wars of history—and music was a gigantic 
aid in sustaining the public interest and maintaining 
morale. We all made our sacrifice and it cost some of 
us dearly; the nobility of the attitude of those interested 
in the music industry was admirable. Today we are reap- 
ing our rewards and shall continue to do so for many 
years. The cause of music has received a new momentum 
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and new impetus which will carry it on and on to greater 
heights, to bigger things. And those of us who have cher- 
ished ideals in music, who have hoped and worked for the 
advancement of the cause can behold and eta res eg 


great significance of it all.” 
. 


Niessen-Stone Artists’ Activities 


Splendid reports continue to follow the public appear- 
ances of artist pupils from the studios of Matja Niessen 


Stone. When Gloria Perles sang at a concert in Rutland, 


Vt., the News of that city made the remark that she gave 
her audience what her name indicated, Grace Foster re- 
cently made a successful appearance as soloist at an Eve- 
ning Telegram concert in New York. She also has been 
engaged for one of the leading Comstock productions now 
playing in the metropolis. Else Gardner bas been secured 
as soloist by the Union Church in Forest Hills, L. 1, and 
Marie Edelle was engaged for some special services at 
the St. Nicholas Avenue Church in New York City 
George Dale filled a two weeks’ engagement at the Bre 
voort Theater in Brooklyn, and Bernard Friedman was 
requested to give a song recital for the People’s Music 
League. 


Several New York Appearances for Novaes 


Guiomar Novaes returned to New York from Havana, 
where she gave three successful recitals under the auspices 
of the Pro Arte Society of that city. A letter from the 
president of the society emphasized not alone the art of 
Miss Novaes but the ingratiating personality of the little 
pianist as well, Miss Novaes will have two appearances 
with the Philharmonic before her own New York recital, 
also two appearances with the New Symphony, after which 
she will again leave for the West. 


Hans Hess Makes Records 
Hans Hess, the Chicago cellist, was in New York last 
week making records for the Emerson Company, accord 
ing to information given by his New York manager, Hugo 
Boucek. 
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SOPRANO 
Management: J. H. FITZPATRICK 
Windsor-Clifton Hotel - . + Chicago, Il. 














Studios: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LOUIS SIMMIONS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Only Talented Pupils Accepted. Apply to Secretary. 











Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West goth Street, New 
York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky" June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Mrs. Oscar E, Busby, 233 No. owing, Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore. Portland, April 15; August 1s. 


N. sae Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 
ash, 


Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 1g. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, July 1. 
Cara M. Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 


Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 £0. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
xas. 











DUNNING SYSTEM 
TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and booklet apon request 


ot Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia Street, Tulsa, Okia 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla., June; Colorado Springs, Cole., 
July. 
Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Chicago. New York City, Feb. 15; Chicago, IIL, April 1, 
Mrs, Wesley’ Porter Mason, so11 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Minneapolis, February, and Chicago, March and July 
Virginia Ryan, t115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas 
Waco, Feb. 16 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore 


Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8, June 28. 
Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
exas. 
Isabel M. Tone, Lakeview Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East t1th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Spring and Summer 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kansas, June 2. 
Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth Street, Waco, Texas. 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August a. 























TITO SCHIP 


Tenor Sensation 


Exclusive Management 


of the 
Chicaga Opera Association, Inc. 
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For Concerts and Recitals 


ADDRESS : 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall 
New York 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


World-Famed Pianist 
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Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 


Home Address: 
626 South Alezandria Ave. 
Les Angeles, Cal, 
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:<PARADISO 


& CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
. (formerly of Milano, Italy) 


A- —Stodios: 807-808 Carsegic Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduwte of Roval Academy, Santa Cccilia, Rome) 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Stadio: 328 West Tlad &.,. New York Telephone Columbus 3362 
ri heath 
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JOHN MOKREJS 
114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


roMEoO GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
ot the College of Muste of Cincinnati 


. = Teacher of Voice 

GEORGE E. 4 Operatic Act- 
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BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. YY. STUDIO: 824-6 Carnegie Hall 
T. M. Briggs and Ade M. Shearer, teachers in charge 


Central Studio: 606 Fine Aris Building - - Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


1425 Broadway, Phoae Bryant 127 
1714 Chestant Street, Phose Loca! 3447 














New York Stedic (Teesdays and Fridays) 
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Mme. Katherine Morreale 


SO PRAWN O 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City , Phone Circle 5808 
Master Teacher of the Violin 


PAUL STOEVING i wri sewing Species 


Formerly Professo: ot the Guild Hall School of Music and Trinity Col ot 
Music, Leadon, Eaglend. Author of “The Art of Vielia Bowing,” “The Story 
of the Violin,” ete. 


Will receive students Mondays and Thursdays only 
Consultation on Bowing by Appointment at His Residence-Studio 
235-9 West 1C8th St., (near Broadway) 

Phone Academy 790 NEW YORK 


MRS. JOHN W. DANIEL, JR. 


Mezzo-Soprano 














Voice Builder: Teacher of Singing 


Studio, 1306 G Street, N.W., - Washington, D.C. 
‘PHONE, MAIN 2183 
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PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO— TEACHER} OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women— Columbia, Seath Carolina 




















ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 

leveland, Ohio. 

Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
Fer Recitals or Instraction Address, Berea, Ohio. 

Piano Studio, 707 The A ic, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘MACBETH 


Chicago Grand Opera 
Winton & Livingston, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 











LIONEL STORR 


| Bass-Baritone 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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Beddoe, Mabel: 

Birmingham, Ala., February 14. 

Tulsa, Okla., February 17. 

Muskogee, Okla., February 18. 
Claussen, Julia: 

Washington, D. C., February 15. 
Elman, Mischa: 

Detroit, Mich., February 17. 
Finnegan, John: 

Malden, Mass., February 5. 

Manchester, N. H., February 6. 

Rochester, N. Y:, February 1o. 
Ganz, Rudolph: 

Fort Worth, Tex., February 7. 
Land, Harold: 

Jersey City, N. J., February 20. 
Lazzari, Carolina: 

Fort Worth, Tex., February 7. 
Letz Quartet: 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 8. 

New Haven, Conn., February 11. 

Pittsfield, Mass., February 109. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 28. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 

New Orleans, La., February 9. 

Denton, Tex., February 12. 
Meldrum, John: 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 28. 
McConnell, Harriet: 

San Francisco, Cal., February 8. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Plymouth, Mass., February 17. 

Augusta, Me., February 109. 
Tetrazzini, Luisa: 

Detroit, Mich., February 25. 


Cellist Dubinsky’s Many Engagements 
Vladimir Dubinsky’s very artistic and successful recitals 
in the beautiful Chalif Hall came to a close recently, 
marking a new record in the annals of cellists of Amer 
ica. Many standard works were heard, both in sonatas 
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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, 
Cellist. 


ELM Af 


and solos, also with little played works, some of them for 


the firet time. The cellist is booked for numerous appear- 
ances, the more important being as follows: Six concerts 
in Ohio, the first at Cleveland, February 2, with Sophie 
Braslau. A tour through Canada with a Metropolitan 
opera singer follows, and, so that he will keep busy, 
numerous bookings with a phonograph recording firm have 
also been made. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s appearance as soloist at a private affair 
on West End avenue secured him a fine reception. He 
played works by Cui, Korsakoff and Casella, and the nota- 
ble company present, among whom were many prominent 
musicians, tendered him salvos of applause. Dr. Fery 
Lulek, Estelle Bloomfield Adler, Sada Cowen, Gertrude 
Isenberg and Max Liebling were also associated in this 
high class concert. 


National Opera Club at Manhattan 

In honor of New York’s Music Week, the vsual meeting 
of the National Opera Club has been changed to February 
6, at 2p. m. It will consist of a gala performance of 
acts from favorite grand operas, and will be held in the 
Manhattan Opera House, West Thirty-fourth street and 
Eighth avenue. Acts from “Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 
“Aida” and “Carmen” will be given and the orchestra will 
play the overture to “William Tell.” a2 

The following opera artists will participate: William 
Beck, formerly Paris and Chicago Opera Companies; 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Berenice De Pasquale, both 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Vladimir 


. Dorriani, A. Gravina, Orrin Bastedo and others to_be 


announced later, Mildred Holland is stage director. Ro- 
mualdo Sapio and Carl Fiqué will direct the operatic acts 
and symphony orchestra, ae a 

As the opera performance is given absolutely free to 
those requesting tickets, it is the most important altruistic 
event of Music Week. The arrangements are in the hands 
of the officers of the National Opera Club and the presi- 
dent’s advisory committee, which consists of the following 
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prominent men: Thomas Nixon, F. M. Avery, om Loeb, 
J. Gutman, F. W. Clinton, Charles Baker, H. Praetorius, 
and N. Loth. Katherine Noack Fiqué is chairman of the 
press committee. 


Gleason Organ Recitals in Rochester Please 


Harold Gleason, formerly organist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York, and now private or- 
ganist for George Eastman of Rochester, New York, and 
also instructor in the Institute of Music, is giving a 





HAROLD GLEASON, 
Organist. 


very successful series of Sunday afternoon organ recitals, 
in the Central Presbyterian Church, 

Mr. Gleason has one of the largest and finest organs in 
the city at his disposal, and is presenting very interesting 
programs with increasingly large audiences. These events 
are in the nature of municipal recitals, and are given 
under the auspices of the Institute of Music, being part 
od the program for the development of the musical life of 
the city. 


Witmarks Weil Represented at Concert 


At the last concert of the American Concert Course 
Series which was held at the Manhattan Opera House on 
Sunday afternoon, January 25, the publishing house of 
M. Witmark & Sons was well represented on the program. 
To begin with—Amparito Farrar sang its “Golden Crown,” 
by Herman L. Gantvoort, and when she was obliged to 
respond to an encore used a brand new little song called 
“Nancy,” by Briers, which will be published shortly, The 
third. song, “Molly,” by Victor Herbert, was charmingly 
rendered by Merle Alcock, with the composer at the 
piano, 


Grainger on Sick List 

Percy Grainger was compelled to cancel his engagement 
with the Philharmonic Society of New York for January 
29 and 30 in Carnegie Hall, New York, owing to an at- 
tack of the grip. In addition to playing Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Fantasia” and Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor con- 
certo, Mr. Grainger was scheduled to conduct his new 
orchestral work, “The Warriors,” at these concerts. 


Phillip Gordon Recital February 12 
Phillip Gordon will give the second in his series of 
piano recitals at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 12. His program will include the Bach chromatic 
fantasie and fugue and a group by Beethoven, the princi- 
pal feature of which will be the sonata, op. 26, as well as 
other numbers by Liszt and Ravel. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 
ments secured. 





Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


HAZEL MOORE S0PRAno 


RECITAL—CONCERT 
Management: May E. Moore, 4th Floor, - - 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Spring Music Festival to Be Big Event 


A chorus of 1,500 voices, carefully selected from among 
the best amateur, professional and child singers in New 
York and vicinity, will play a leading part in the great 
Music Festival to be given in this city from April 6 to 11! 
by the Oratorio Society of New York. 

The chorus of the society, itself 500 strong, will be 
swelled to 1,000 by branch organizations from Brooklyn 
and New Jersey, with 150 picked voices from the People’s 
Choral Union, and the entire Singers’ Club, of which Mr. 
Warren Stebbins is the conductor. A picked chorus of 
500 boys and girls from the public schools of New York 
will take part. In addition, the Bach choir of Bethlehem 
will participate as the guest of Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the Oratorio Society. 

The purpose behind the festival, the ideal for which Wal- 
ter Damrosch, who will be its musical director, has worked 
all his life, is to stimulate the development of musical 
culture in America by presenting a varied and interesting 
program on a gigantic scale, 

The fact that voluntary discipline is of a higher order 
than the enforced variety, holds true as well in a chorus 
as in a regiment. The participants in the festival chorus 
are volunteers, although many of them are professional 
musicians. They are in the work because they love it. 

The process of assembling a chorus of such size, the 
beauty of whose singing is commensurate with its volume, 
has been going on for months under the direction of R. 
W. Tebbs, the recording secretary, and the chorus masters, 
Albert Stocesel of New York, William C. Bridgman of 
Brooklyn and Eauman Lowe of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Lack of facility in reading music was the cause of rejec- 
tion of fully sixty per cent. of the applicants. The chorus, 
as finally selected, is composed of the widest possible va- 
riety of voices, each chosen because of the relation of its 
timbre to the ensemble, as well as to its individual quality. 
The combination of the skill of professional and the en- 
thusiasm of volunteers, produces an extraordinary fresh- 
ness of quality in the singing of the chorus. 

Separate rehearsals of the New York, New Jersey and 
Brooklyn divisions are held weekly and all the choruses 
are assembled once a month at the DeWitt Clinton High 
School for mass rehearsals. The different choirs are re- 
hearsed separately each month. 

Not since the eighties has New York seen a festival of 
this magnitude which promises to be one of the greatest 
in size, scope and quality ever held in the city, Already 
requests for tickets have begun to pour in, some of them 
as far west as San Francisco, and indications are that the 
71st Regiment Armory will be filled to capacity, 


Mrs. Fountain Entertains Chicago Opera 


At her beautiful home last Sunday afternoon Mrs. 
Helen Fountain arranged a musicale and reception in 
honor of the artists of the Chicago Opera, and over two 
hundred guests crowded the drawing rooms and the Ital- 
ian garden. Little Florence Sterm, a pupil of Auer, de- 
lighted everyone with her violin solos, Barbara Maurel 
ave exquisitely rendered Debussy selections, Philip Gor- 
on played Liszt brilliantly, and Samuel Moore did amaz- 
ing imitations of the human voice, his sole media being a 
hand saw and a violin bow. Among those invited, most 
of whom were present, were Mme. Galli-Curci, Mary Gar- 
den, Rosa Raisa, Myrna Sharlow, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Yvonne Gall, Anna Fitziu, Dorothy Follis, Mrs.Hambur, 
Josephine Jacoby, Mr. and Mrs. Scognamillo, Katherine 
Lane, Mana-Zucca, Mme. Kutscherra, Irene Bordoni, 
Alice Verlet, Mrs. Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fontaine 
and Messrs, Bamboshek, Papi, Moranzoni, Marinuzzi, 
Schipa, Mauery, Coutreuil, Huberdeau, Scotti; Max Rosen, 
Thorner, Neuer, Alfred Seligsberg, Rene Sichel, Samuel 
Reckford, Leonard Liebling, H. O, Osgood, Spaeth, Samoi- 

loff, Hy Mayer, etc. 





Frances Nash Recovering from “Flu” 


Frances Nash, pianist, whose reliability in filling all en- 
gagements has given her an unbroken record extending 
through more than four seasons, has been obliged to can- 
cel her first contracts through illness. On January 16 and 
18 Miss Nash appeared as soloist with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, being recalled five times at her first 
appearance and seven times at the second. On the day 
following she continued to Los Angeles where she almost 
immediately became a victim of the epidemic and is still 
confined to her bed, although improving. 

Miss Nash now plans to return East about the middle 
of February, filling engagements which were scheduled 
for the first week in the month, and she will go South the 
first week in March. Her South American tour opens in 
May, and beside thirty recitals she will be heard with 
orchestras in Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Santiago, 


Chile. 


Pasadena Hotels to Have Concert Series * 


A splendid séries of concerts for the Pasadena Hotels 
has been arranged by Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and.H. E. 
Van Surdam, director of music and entertainments at the 
Maryland, Huntington and Green hotels. The first. con- 
cert of this series was scheduled to take place at the Hotel 
Maryland on January 29, following a luncheon tendered 
General Pershing; the second will be held at the Hunting- 
ton, February 15; the third at the Hotel Green on March 
17, and the fourth is to be given on the lawn of the 
Hotel Huntington at sunrise on Easter Sunday. Mr. Van 
Surdam also is a tenor soloist of wide reputation and 
sang several selections with his accustomed artistry at 
the last mentioned hotel in Pasadena on January 18. 


Rialto and Rivoli to Have a Chorus 


Hugo Riesenfeld recently engaged a large and per- 
manent chorus of mixed voices for the Rivoli and Rialto 
Theaters, which made its first appearance at the Rialto 
Theater on the opening day of Music Week, Sunday, 
February 1. There were in all some twenty mixed voices, 
which will be enlarged when occasion demands. Mr. 
Riesenfeld has been experimenting with a chorus for many 
months. At the Rivoli it was tried out with fair success 
in the presentation of the prologue to “Iris” as an over- 
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ture. There was more approval when it +. erat with 
one of the scenes from “Faust” at the same theater. Lack 
of training, however, was one of the drawbacks. The 
new permanent chorus is being handled by the New School 
of Opera and Ensemble, Josiah Zuro, director, and will be 
under his constant supervision. 


Herbert Dittler’s Activities 


Among the recent concert engagements filled by Herbert 
Dittler, the well known violinist, mention must be made of 
two appearances with the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn; at the Cosmopolitan 
Club, with Arthur Whiting, George Barrére and Loraine 
Wyman, on January 25, and in Pittsfield, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 3. Mr. Dittler has also been secured for concerts 
in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on March 4; in a joint recital with 
Mrs. Dittler at Connecticut College, New London, Conn., 
on March 11, and on March 22 in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
as soloist at the Frederick Warren Ballad concert. Aside 
from this, Mr. Dittler conducts the students’ orchestra at 
Columbia University, New York, is at the head of the 
violin departments at the same institution, as well as at 
the Finch School. 


Moiseiwitsch Going to Australia 


Recently, the Musica, Courter told of the engagement 
of John McCormack for a tour in Australia next season, 
and now it is announced that the same management, J. & 
N. Tait of Melbourne, will take over Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
the young Russian pianist, who has made so distinct an 
impression in this country this season. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
will leave San Francisco in April, remain three or four 
months in Australia, and at the conclusion of his tour 
there return to America for the season of 1920-21. 

Daisy Kennedy, the Australian violinist, in private life 
Mrs. Moiseiwitsch, is in Australia at the present time, and 
as already told in ‘the MUSICAL Courier, has been winning 
much success there. 


Alda and Prokofieff for Evening Mail Concert 


Frances Alda and Serge Prokofieff will be the soloists 
at the Evening Mail Save-a-Home Fund concert on 
Wednesday evening, February 11, in Carnegie Hall. Mme. 
Alda Wwill sing “Un bel di,” from “Madame Butterfly,” and 
Prokofieff will play the Rimsky- Korsakoff concerto with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. The orchestra, conducted 
by Josef Stransky, will play the César Franck “Symphony,” 
Grieg’s “Symphonic Dances” and Dvorak’s “Carnaval” 
overture. 
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Langenhan Acclaimed in Spearfish, S. Dak. 


The following flattering letter was received by Hugo 
Boucek, manager of Christine Langenhan, the dramatic 
soprano, who has just finished a most successful tour 
throughout Minnesota, North and South Dakota: 


Miss Langenhan gave us one of the most delightful concerts we 
have ever had. Her singing was artistic and her personality very 
gracious, She stayed with us on the school campus and, owing 


to the weather conditions, was here several days. During that time 
she endeared herself to all by her unassuming ways. She sang 
for several girls who were sick and who had to miss the concert 


The universal opinion was that we shall welcome her again. You 
have a real artist and splendid woman in Miss Langenhan 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Woopavrn, 
President State Normal School, Spearhon S, Dak 


Leandro Campanari in New York 


Leandro Campanari, the well known vocal maestro and 
conductor of San Francisco, is in New York for his first 
visit to the metropolis in several years. He has brought 
several of his pupils with him for the purpose of hearing 
grand opera given by the Metropolitan and Chicago com 
panies, Mr, Campanari is one of the busiest vocal teach- 
ers in San Francisco, and has had striking success in his 
work there. 


General Pershing Praises Los Angeles Symphony 


General Pershing attended one of the concerts of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra at Pasadena, Cal., on 
January 29, and was warm in his praises afterward to 
Conductor. Adolph Tandler and the men of the organiza 
tion, The General thanked the leader in a gracious speech, 
in which he laid stress on “the splendid entertainment 
afforded at the concert and the excellent work the orches- 
tra is doing for California and music in general.” 


Arthur Rubinstein to Play Spanish Novelty 


The fourth concert of the Society of the Friends of 
Music will take place on Sunday afternoon, February 8, at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Arthur Rubinstein will be heard 
in recital, playing works by Szymanowski, Ravel and De 
Falla. The “Spanish Fantasie” by the last named com- 


poser will be heard for the first time anywhere. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher ef LOUISE STALLINGS. Lonise Stallings Concert Co., Redpath Met 
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“ She sings, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to hear ber.” | 
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MAX LIEBLING *223* 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 257 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 7998. N. Y. City 


Exmilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
223: Broadway (cor. 8oth St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 








GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


john BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 Kast 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
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Address ' ' ' H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 
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Author of 
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Theo Karle 
Comes Back 





POPULAR YOUNG TENOR TO BE HEARD IN 
NEW YORK TWICE IN FEBRUARY, AFTER 
A SEASON’S ABSENCE, DURING WHICH HE 





HELPED UNCLE SAM 











HEO KARLE has come back! Despite the fact that 
his withdrawal from the concert and oratorio stage 
was really due to the performance of Uncle Sam’s 

duties during the war, there have been, according to the 
tenor, many ridiculous rumors to the contrary, as there 
usually are when an artist has been “out of the running” 
for any length of time. “It’s too bad, but he’s lost his 
voice!” some people have confided to near friends, while 
others, “He’s given up the concert stage and gone in for 
light opera!” A Musica, Courter representative was de- 
tailed to check up Mr. Karle’s activities for eighteen 
months back. 

“The last time I heard you, Mr. Karle, was on the open- 
ing night of ‘The Wayfarer’ at Madison Square Garden 
on December 15. The time before that was at the Newark 
Festival of 1918, Just what transpired in that time?” 
asked the writer. 

“Lots of interesting and commonplace things,” replied 
Mr. Karle. “As a matter of fact, that Newark date was 
my last one before entering the army. Several days after 
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THEO KARLBE, 


Well known tenor, who has resumed his concert and oratorio 
activities. 


my appearance there my wife, who was in the West, wrote 
me that the local papers of my home town had me posted 
as a deserter. Naturally, Mrs. Karle was frightened, and 
I suppose she had visions of seeing me shot and going 
through all kinds of terrible things. Well, I looked into 
the affair and found that I had been called by the draft 
board fifteen days before but had heard nothing of it. 
You can imagine that I lost no time in getting home, 
where I visited the draft board and explained the situa- 
tion. They acted quickly and said I could go the next day 
with the second lot of men. I was not much pleased, but 
when the army calls there is nothing much to do but an- 
swer, is there? Let me explain that several times pre- 
viously I had tried to enlist, but an old operation, which 
had not healed sufficiently, prevented me from being ac- 
cepted for land duty. The doctors had also told me that there 
was no chance of my being drafted. Nevertheless, the 
thing did happen and I was made a member of the Ninety- 
first Division, attached to the 361st Infantry Band. Good- 
ness knows why,” he exclaimed, “because I couldn’t play 
anything. Well, a day or two before we were scheduled 
to move on our way to France, I sang for the soldiers in 
the library, and that was the end! You see, a chaplain 
heard me, and believing I was needed here, he had me 
detailed to. his permanent staff. I was accordingly put in 
charge of the library and recreation hall at Camp Lewis, 
Tacoma, Wash., where I sang on an average of three 
times a week. I also arranged the entertainments for the 
boys, and there I remained until after the armistice.” ; 

“Do you feel you lost anything through your experi- 
ence?” asked the writer. 

“No, although I did at that time. You see I was prac- 
tically my own master, even though I was only a sergeant, P 
he smiled good naturedly. “I didn’t have to report to any- 
one and my duty was principally to see that the other fel- 
lows did their work. I figured then I wasn’t doing any- 
thing for myself and nothing for my country, I wanted 
to go overseas, like most of the boys who didn’t get there. 
Perhaps because an older brother who had enlisted con- 
stantly twitted me about being drafted. The laugh, how- 
ever, was reversed when he didn’t get there himself. Now, 
I have no regrets whatever when people are asking what 
you did for your country. I lost a season of work, but 
what of it? There are many more to come! 

In discussing the effect of the war on our young men 
of today, Mr. Karle agreed that the majority of them are 
imbued with a spirit of restlessness. The thing, however, 
about which he is greatly concerned is the fact that the 
Americans seem to have forgotten those who have been 
disabled through its occurrence. ‘ : ; 

“They are now looked upon as heroes in their uniform, 
but what will they be in ten years from now? I hate to 
think. During the war palatial homes were thrown open 
to the boys and the pao eos of best society mingled with 


the worst crooks, completely transformed in khaki, but 
as soon as the armistice was declared many things changed. 
That's the sad part! Oh, well——” 

“Let’s get back to yourself, Mr. Karle,” interrupted the 
writer, thinking it best to change the subject. “Have you 
enjoyed your experience in ‘The Wayfarer?’” 

“Very much,” he replied quickly, “although at first I 
was afraid people would class it with a Broadway show. 
As I said, lots of people asked me if I had given up con- 
cert work and gone into light opera. Not that I have any- 
thing against light opera,” he shook his head vehemently ; 
“I like it, but the two are so different that I believe they 
should be kept separate. Appearing before so many peo- 
ple in ‘The Wayfarer’ has been of especial advantage. 
Now that the show closes tonight (January 15), I am 
planning to stay in New York until March 1. By the way, 
this was not my first appearance in “The Wayfarer.’ You 
know, I appeared last summer in it in Columbus, Ohio, 
for three weeks.” 

After the close of the engagement, Mr. Karle went on 
tour, filling fifteen dates, under the direction of the Elli- 
son-White Bureau. The tour opened in Portland and 
took him all over the States of Idaho, Iowa and Washing- 
ton, closing in Billings, Mont., on November 1. Then he 
made a tour of Canada, Ontario and Michigan, which in- 
cluded appearances every other day until his opening here 
on December 15 in “The Wayfarer.” 

During his stay in this city, Mr. Karle will give a recital 
at Carnegie Hall on February 23, and will also sing in 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,’ under Walter Henry Hall, 
on February 4. He has been contracted for by the Bruns- 
wick Company to work on records immediately. Several 
of these records will be out either in March or April. Mr. 
Karle will fill twenty-five or thirty engagements from 
March to April. 

“And there my knowledge of dates ends,” exclaimed 
the tenor. “My manager, Kingsberry Foster, believes it 
better to advise me of the dates month by month. And 
both Mr. Stickles, my accompanist, and I like the idea. 
We know what we have to do and don’t worry about the 
future. Mr. Foster says, ‘Let me do it.’” 

All of which goes to show Mr. Karle has faith in his 
manager, but his experience and association with Mr. Fos- 
ter during the last few seasons well justifies that con- 
fidence. 


Mildred Dilling Appeals for 
American Harp Compositions 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, appeared as soloist with 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York on February 
3, and on the evening of February 14 she will be heard 
with Nina Tarasova at Carnegie Hall. The end of 
February she will start on a tour of the Middle West 
and Canada, which will include a return engagement 
before the Monday Musical Club of Youngstown, Ohio; 
a recital with Betsy Lane Shepherd for the Schubert 





MILDRED DILLING, 
Harpist, who is filling many engagements. 


Choir of Brantford, Ont., and a harp recital in Halifax, 
N.S. In April, Miss Dilling makes another tour west 
as far as St. Joseph, Mo. 

Miss Dilling makes an appeal to composers, whom 
she claims have until now neglected the harp. She is 
to appear at the Lockport Festival in September, where 
only American composers are represented, and there- 
fore she is anxious to obtain some native works. 


Sklarevski to Give New York Recital 


Alexander Sklarevski, new Russian pianist, has just 
arrived in New York from a concert tour covering China, 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, Dutch India, British India 
and Canada. Mr. Sklarevski is under the management of 
Antonia Sawyer, and will be heard in recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the evening of Monday, March 15. 
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(Continued from page 10.) 
for high school credit the same as any other subject, 
as soon as the curriculum is adopted. 

VERMONT—The Music Teachers’ Association, 
organized in 1915, is affiliated with the Vermont 
State Music Teachers’ Association and meets with 
it. It is planning to hold also a midwinter meeting. 

WASHINGTON—Eight music credits may be 
granted by the high schools of the State; two must 
be harmony, appreciation or history, but the remain- 
ing six may be piano. The work to be accredited 
must follow prescribed courses, These courses were 
worked out by a committee of the Washington 
Music Teachers’ Association. A joint committee of 
the Music Teachers’ Association and the State Board 
of Education is working on the certification of 
teachers. The university and the State College both 
give four year courses in which music may be either 
a major or a minor subject. The university is also 
starting extension courses in appreciation and har- 
mony, The Washington Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meets jointly with the Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, From active co-operation on the part 
of the M. T. N. A. with the State Associations and a 
genuine effort to help them help themselves and 
each other to an endeavor to establish some sort of 
co-operation among the national associations devoted 
to the educational phases of music is a logical and 
inevitable step. The first movement (among State 
associations) is now well established, as the reports 
just read testify. 

The M. T. N. A. stands for: Survey of the nation 
wide field, co-operation with all local and State wide 
musical educational movements, co-ordination of 
these, clearing house of movements and ideas, initia- 
tor of new movements, initiator of new organiza- 
tions, tries not to get tied up with details, surveys, 
studies (such as those in standardization and ac- 
crediting), representing every educational phase of 
pert but making no attempt to cover minutely any 

e 

CoNCLUSION. 

The above states show clearly the position of the State 
Teachers’ Associations. The schools are not far behind, but 
are stretching every nerve to complete the circle. With the 
motives of each properly understood we may look for- 
ward to a “consummation to be wished.” 


The Israel Joseph Memorial Circle 


January 9 marked the anniversary of the passing away 
of Israel Joseph, the young American composer, who had 
gained the interest of so many prominent artists, due to 
the singular charm of his musical expression. Charles D. 
Isaacson, in his “Face to Face with Israel Joseph,” writes : 
“Since the first days of his life, Israel Joseph was destined 
for a musical career. His mother wanted it, but more 





THE LATE ISRAEL JOSEPH, 
American composer. 


than that, it was in him and never could have been sup- 
pressed. As a young lad he sang—he was gifted with a 
sweet alto voice of extraordinary beauty—and so much 
was he admired, that he made many appearances and was 
billed as a phenomenal boy singer. This voice changed but 
it never left, and even in the latter days it was Israel 
Joseph’s joy to sing with his pupils and his chorus. He 
had studied piano when still a youngster and he showed 
such talent that in many quarters he was hailed as a 
prodigy virtuoso. He was still under ten when the desire 
to compose seized him, and the boyish efforts were ex- 
hibited at his own recitals. Practice hours were turned 
into hours of improvisation, and even then was being 
exhibited that natural flow of melody for which he became 
distinguished in his maturer works, Later came years of 
study with capable teachers and the gradual recognition of 
his music by celebrated artists. He was only sixteen 
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when he wrote his first serious song, which was followed 
by volumes of songs in which his versatile gift was ex- 
pressed in unhackneyed form, But Israel Joseph was per- 
haps happiest in his violin solos—here he contributed to 
the instrument some music which gave joy to violinists 
who craved the coming of a new composer for the 
strings.” 

In the words of Alois Trnka, the well known violinist 
and pedagogue, * ‘Israel Joseph’s violin works are not only 
an inspiration to the concert artist but valuable material 
for the teacher as well as student.” 

At the first public performance of the “Japanese Lul- 
laby” the press of Greater New York was unanimous in ex- 
pressing its appreciation of that charming violin number. 
“A Hebrew Legend,” which has recently been published, 
is already giving promise of enjoying a wide popularity. 
Max Rosen is not only featuring it, but has also made a 
beautiful record of it for a prominent talking machine 
company. 

The Israel Joseph Memorial Circle, in which some of 
the most prominent musicians are interested, will devote 
itself to the perpetuation of Israel Joseph’s worthy music. 


Fred Patton’s Crowded Schedule 


That Fred Patton, the bass-baritone, has been booked 
as closely as his manager, Walter Anderson, could ar- 
range it will be evidenced by the fact that he has appeared 
in the following cities in recent weeks: A rehearsal in the 
Quaker City with the Philadelphia Orchestra, January 19; 
Boston, Mass., January 21; Newburyport, Mass., January 
22; Halifax, N. S., January 26-28; New Glasgow, N. S., 
January 29; New York, February 1, and Jersey City, Feb- 
ruary 4. On February 6 and 7 Mr, Patton will be the so- 
loist with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra; on Feb- 
ruary 10 he sings in Carnegie Hall, New York, and on 
February 12 he appears at the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory in the same city. It is a gratifying fact that all 
through last season and also so far this season Mr. Patton 
has not missed an engagement or had to make a single 
apology for being out of voice, 


Charles De Harrack to Play Here April 2 


Charles De Harrack, pianist, who has not been heard in 
New York City since 1912, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on April 2. Mr. Harrack has been engaged in com- 

sing and has been filling concert engagements in the 
Rentdfe West. He has also made records for the Duo- 
Art, Columbia and Okeh companies. 

During the early part of April he will appear in joint 
recital with Sophie Braslau at Grays’ Armory, Cleveland, 
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an appearance that will be followed immediately by a 
tour throughout the Middle West, under the management 
of A. H. Bramson. This tour will be in the nature of solo 
and joint appearances with celebrated artists. 

Mr. Harrack was one of the very few pianists who in- 
vaded the Balkan States and was given the title of “King 





\ 
CHARLES DE HARRACK, 


of the Ivories.” He made a successful tour there in 1905, 
playing at the Court of Servia and giving several con 
certs in Belgrade. He achieved the distinction of being 
made court pianist at that time, and the same year he won 
first prize for composition in Leipzig. Besides being quite 
a favorite in Vienna, Mr. Harrack won many disciples in 


various cities throughout Europe. He is a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky and the Schwanker brothers. 

















THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN 
President 


JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eo Morning Musicales to’ be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


November 7 December 5 anuary 9 
November 21 December 19 anuary 23 


February 6 
February 20 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


GABRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
NA CASE JOSE MARDONES 





EMMY DESTINN ISOLDE M 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
ANDRES DE REPUROLA MARIE RAPPOLD 
MISCHA AeA ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZI ELEN STANLEY 
AMELITA GALLECURCI JAMES STANLEY 
MARY GAR TOSCHA fonae 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH nie STORR 
LOUIS GRAVEURE UES An Oreo 
FRIEDA HEMPEL A VAN GORDO 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 
tax 
ee KNABE PIANO USED 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 





THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEOKGE W. SWEE- 
NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 





R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at ecight-thirty o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
November 28 December 26 [pouney 30 
December 12 January 16 ebruary 13 


February. a7 
March 12 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
ST eed wart os as Oeeetk 











ENRICO C DELLE PATTERSON 

MISCHA ELMA CLAIRE, LILLIAN PETELER 

GERALDINE FARRAR TAS 

ANNA FITZIU RTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ELITA GALLI-CURCI ROSITA AR 

MARY GARDEN NDR He Ae  EROLA 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKY SAMES 8 so el 

RUDOLPH GANZ LIONEL are RR 

CAROLINA ASeARI aes VAN GORDON 

JOHN McCORMAC Y WARFEL 


MA 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





+ ap per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3 and $2, plus 
10 war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 


10% war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
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EUGENE YSAYE 


The GINGINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


North in October, East in November and 
December, South in January, North in March 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
12 Times-Star Building ; 


Season 1919-20 





TOURING 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














PAUL REIMERS 


TENOR | iick Broruers 
**Master of Song’’ 1441 Broadway, New York City 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


44 Vest 44th Street, New York 

















E CORNELIUS RYBNER 


former head of the Department of Music at Columbia University, 
will accept a limited number of talented pupils in Piano, Compo- 
sition and Orchestration. Address: 816 W. 94th St. Tel. 2785 River. 





J. FRED WOLLE 


RGANI 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 West g4th Street, New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


Lyric Dramatic Soprano 
CONCERTS « OPERAS « COSTUME RECITALS 
Address, Joseph De Vaidor, Personal Representative 

1 W. 34th Street, New York 


Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
THOMAS GRISELLE, Accompanist 


Chalmers Clifton 


Conductor Composer 
1 WEST 67th STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


RODA MARZIO 


Dramatic Soprano 
(Pupil of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, 
teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Braslau and Cecil Arden) 
“Her debut as Santuzza a triumph.''—I/ Progresso, N.Y. 
“A voice of natural beauty."’—Breehlyn Eagle. 


Address, care of A. BAGAROZY 
1495 Broadway . New York 























NEW YORK 


PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
COAST TO COAST TOUR 
1921—Spring—1921 , 
(April—May—part of June, 1921) 


Founded 1842 


For dates apply to 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 














The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 


ehnin 


was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“‘An Artistic Triamph”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 





AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 
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FORINGER’S RED CROSS POSTER GIRL WINS 


It was a privilege to set about gathering a few facts 
concerning the career of that versatile singer, Marguerite 
Fontrese, who posed for Foringer’s Red Cross poster, 
“The Greatest Mother in the World,” and who has been 
compared favorably with Clara Butt in stature and with 
Schumann-Heink in voice. As had previously been con- 
jectured, this interesting personality proved to be an all- 
round musician and artist, for at St. Mary’s of the Springs 
(Columbus, Ohio), where she was graduated, she studied 
piano, violin, voice, elocution and composition, after which 
she continued her vocal work with Rita Elandi, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Meeting with instant favor after a few years’ 
lessons with this eminent pedagogue, Miss Fontrese was 
encouraged to seek the verdicts of the uncompromising 
critics of New York. Milton Aborn, recognizing the 
young artist’s ability, gave her an opportunity to reveal 
her talent on March 14, 1914, when her rendition of the 
role of Amneris was met with such vociferous applause 
and enthusiasm that she was forced to appear before the 
curtain several times. Fresh from this triumph she was 
soon to enjoy another, for she was one of the soloists en- 
gaged by the Irish Choral Society, Later, returning to 
New York, Miss Fontrese sang the following important 
roles with the Aborn Opera Company: Amneris in “Aida,” 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore,” Laura in “La Gioconda,” Car- 
mela in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” and Ortrud in 
“Lohengrin.” Mr. Aborn’s confidence in the singer’s abil- 
ity was always a great source of inspiration to her, and 
in recognition of it she named him the “Good Samari- 
tan of the Operatic World”—a well merited appellation ! 

Realizing at her debut a deficiency in dramatic art, Miss 
Fontrese was determined that she would become an actress 
as well as a singer, for, according to her logic, to sing 
without the aid of stage craft when appearing in opera is 
parallel to being a dancer who has one hand and one foot 
tied—it is crippling! The contralto therefore became a 
pupil of Enrica Clay Dillon, the well known teacher of 
dramatic art, with whom she studied for three years, dur- 
ing which time she learned that an opera singer should have 
a wide range of individual gestures, mechanical at first, to 
be sure, but which, once they are learned and mastered, 
give one the power to depict any character that he or she 
is physically fit to portray. 

After a time, having become dissatisfied with the various 
vocal teachers she had tried, the contralto was on the 
verge of returning to her Cleveland teacher when her 
manager, Jules Daiber, introduced her to Mrs. F. H. Sny- 
der. To quote Miss Fontrese, “That was the banner day 
of my life’—and she frankly gives credit for her accom- 
plishments to date to the teachers who have guided her 
along the right path. To Mrs. Snyder, however, she feels 
that she owes a special tribute, for she believes that peda- 
gogue has accomplished wonders for her and her voice. 
Miss Fontrese is of the opinion that Mrs. Snyder’s com- 
mand of the vocal art connot be expressed in words, for 
under her guidance pupils who are blessed with talent will 
realize their laudable ambition, provided they also are 
equipped with an inexhaustible love of study, grit, and 
good memory. The contralto possesses these qualities, 
hence her success; and in addition she has the good for- 
tune to have the services of an excellent accompanist, in 
the person of Marta Stuart. 

Some of the leading musical clubs in the country have 
had the privilege of hearing Miss Fontrese sing, included 
in which are the Orpheus Club, Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
Rubinstein Club, New York, where her efforts were ap- 


NEW SUCCESS IN CONCERT AND OPERA 


preciated to the extent that she was engaged for the 1919 
Maine Festival, at which such famous artists participated 
as John McCormack, Frances Alda and Toscha Seidel. 
In April of last year she sang with great success at Water- 
bury, Conn., in “The Tale of Old Japan,” as one of the 
members of the All-American Quartet, the other members 
being Clarence Whitehill, Francesca Peralta and Warren 
Proctor. The contralto also appeared at the New York 
Stadium and met with the complete approval of the 
audience. 

As for doing her share for Uncle Sam while the war 
was in progress, no more need be said than that she ren- 





© Underwood & Underwood 
MARGUERITE FONTRESE, 
“The Greatest Mother in the World.” 


dered valuable service by singing for the Red Cross, for 
the war fund of the Woman’s Club, Cleveland, Ohio; for 
the United War Work Campaign, etc. 

February will find Miss Fontrese singing in several 
Ohio cities. She has been engaged for the role of Am- 
neris in “Aida” at the forthcoming Spartanburg, S. C., 
festival, at which the other principals will be Rosa Raisa, 
Rimini and Lamont. 

Miss Fontrese believes that a person following a vocal 
career must keep in perfect physical condition, and she is 
therefore a physical culture enthusiast, following a sys- 
tematic course of exercises each day. As far as her name 
is concerned, she forsook the one she originally bore— 
Marguerite Sullivan—and adopted that of “Fontrese,” her 
great-grandmother’s name. 





Ernst Bloch to Give Free Course 


At the Strauss Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, 
175 East Broadway, courses will be given in choral and 
orchestral work, under the direction of Ernst Bloch, the 
Swiss composer and at present the conductor of the Youn 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra. People interested may hand 
in their names and addresses to the above address. The 
following are’ wanted for the choral courses: Six so- 
pranos, six contraltos, four tenors and the same number of 
baritones and basses. For the orchestra: Thirty violins, 
six cellos, three cornets, two trumpets, two flutes, two 
clarinets, two oboes, two bassons, two basses, two drums, 
etc. Professor Auer has consented to furnish the nec- 
essary viola players as he has always been proud of hav- 
ing his pupils play. 


Theater Club Has Interesting Program 

The meeting of the Theater Club, Mrs. John H. Parker, 
president, which was held at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday 
afternoon, January 27, was devoted to the subject of 
grand opera. Leo Levy, who finances the musical work of 
the Educational Alliance, gave an interesting talk on 
“Chamber Music Concerts on the Lower East Side,” and 
Dorothy J. Teall spoke on “Modern Operas and Modern 
Opera.” Deems Taylor was to have made an address on 
the subject of “The Coming American Opera”. but was 
unfortunately unable to be present. A musical program 
was rendered by Max Drittler, pianist; Alix Einert, cel- 
list, and Joseph Fuchs, violinist. Margaret Waldron of- 
fered two operatic dance numbers, and Eleanor Mangum 
was at the piaho as official accompanist. The program 
was in charge’of Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann. 


More Dickinson Organ Lecture-Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson’s annual series of organ lecture-re- 
citals at Union Theological Seminary on Tuesday after- 
noons in February, at 4 o'clock, opened this year witha ser- 
vice such as was given in St. Mark’s Church, Venice, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The program was given 
as then, with two choirs, a mixed and a male chorus, vio- 
lins, trumpets, trombones and organ, interspersed with 
some a cappella numbers. Some solos were introduced by 
composers who were organists of St. Mark’s, sung by 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. The programs 
for the balance of the series. foliow: 

February 10, 4 o'clock, A. D. 1620—A. D, 1920: In com- 
Somes yoo ° Jon — of a iy im yeah 4 

ing’s Hunt,” n Bull; “Upon p,” Peerso ‘0 

are, Wilson; “Sweet Was the 'Song,” 


songs from Shake 
Attey; “Pavane,” Byrd; Holland, 1620—“Berg op Zoom,” 


Old Dutch war song; “A. D. 1620,” MacDowell; New 
England, 1620—Four Indian songs, sung .by Oskenonton 
(Running Deer); New England, 1920—Allegro from so- 
nata, No, 1, Parker;: “Tranquillity,” Foote; “Oriental 
Sketch,” Bird; “Prospice,’ Homer, and “Fanfare,” Shel- 
ley. The assisting artists will be Marguerite Hazzard, 
soprano; Alice Louise Mertens, contralto; Frank Mellor, 
tenor, and Andrea Sarto, bass. 

February 17, 4 o’clock, Changing Musical Taste—The 
Composer and His Age: “Dall Ballo delle Ingrate,” Mon- 
teverde; aria from “Semele,” Handel; allegro from string 
quartet No. 10, Haydn; adagio sostenuto, Beethoven; etude 
in C sharp minor, Chopin; “Piece. Heroique,” Franck; an- 
dante from string quartet, Debussy; songs from “Wen- 
lock Edge” cycle, with accompaniment of string quartet, 
and overture to “Tannhduser,” Wagner. Assisting ar- 
tists will be Grant Kimball, tenor, and the Russian Sym- 
phony String Quartet. 

February 24, 4 o’clock, Musical Form: Round, “Sumer 
Is Icumen In,” John of Fornsete; fugue on the theme of 
the Postilion’s Horn,” Bach; foursome reel, for violin, 
Old Scotch; allegro from sonata in F for violin, Handel; 
theme and. fipale, Thiele; madrigal, “Down in a Flow’ry 
Vale,” Festa; allegro maestoso, from “Storm King” sym- 
phony, Dickinson; andante from concerto No. 2 for violin, 
Wieniawski, and two tone poems from “My Country,” 
Smetana. Assisting artists will be Leslie Taylor, violinist ; 
Ladislav Urban and Karel Leitner, pianists; William Eck- 
stein, tympanist, and the quartet and male choir of Union 
Theological Seminary. 


Mrs. Hammerstein, Vice-President of N. O. C. 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein has been elected vice-president 
of the National Opera Club, and the club has pledged 
itself to help in raising subscriptions for the Oscar Ham- 
merstein Memorial Fund. Gov. Alfred H. Smith has 
written Mrs. Hammerstein that he will be pleased to head 
the honorary committee of the fund. Acceptances have 
also been received from Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Hon. 
Francis M. Hugo, Secretary of State; Leopold Stokowski, 
Pierre Monteux, Police Commissioner Enright, Hon. F. 
H. La Guardia, President of the Board of Aldermen; 
Daniel Frohman, William Wade Hinshaw, David Belasco 
and Mischa Elman, who made his first appearance in this 
country under the management of Mr. Hammerstein. 


Theodore Kittay Vito to Sing Abroad 
Theodore Kittay Vito sends word to the Musica. 
Courter that he has been engaged to sing for the next 
two years at the opera in Monte Carlo, The tenor will 
also be heard in some performances in Florence, Italy. 
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SIR HENRY WOOD A 
CHAMPION OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 6.) 


a composer. The logical conclusion of that chain of 
thought is that Lamond is greater as a pianist than 
Beethoven is as a composer—which proves that Haydn 
was wrong. 





Street BANpDs IN EvIDENCE. 


The Christmas waits are playing in the street and re- 
minding me of winters long past: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long-since canceled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 

But the children of the district take the same delight 
in these small bands as I used to find in them. One band 
was led by an alto trombone which the performer played 
with commendable phrasing and expression and a beauti- 
ful tone. All the bands seem rich in good bass tones. 
They play hymns, old songs and carols. The trombone 
choir at Dr. Wolle’s Bethlehem Bach Festival amid the 
hills of Pennsylvania is the nearest approach I have heard 
in America to the Christmas waits in the suburbs of Lon- 
don. The Bethlehem players are serious and deadly in 
earnest with their Bach propaganda. The London players 
play for pennies in the hat and they are lively on occasion. 
They have just played “Here We Come a-Wassailing.” A 
minute ago they finished “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” 
This was the hymn which the late Dr. Cummings arranged 
from a work of Mendelssohn’s many years ago. And it 
was this well known Christmas hymn which the great pill 
manufacturer, Beecham—father of Sir Thomas the musi- 
cian—is said to have used for strictly business purposes. 
I saw in a New York newspaper that Beecham got out an 
edition of a hymn book in which was printed the edifying 
couplet : 

Hark, the herald angels sing 
Beecham’s pills are just the thing. 
CLARENCE Lucas. 


Activities of Two Martino Artists 


The artistic finish which characterizes the singing of 
Stephen Sobolewski, pupil of Alfredo Martino, was ex- 
hibited to advantage at the two engagements which he 
filled on Sunday, January 18. Of late the baritone has 
been much in demand, and his well earned popularity 
is steadily increasing. At the concert held at Chalif 
Hall in the afternoon, given by the Society of Ameri- 
can Music Optimists (Mana-Zucca, president), Sobo- 
lewski sang two American numbers—“Invictus,” by 
Huhn, and “Christ in Flanders,” by Ward-Stephens. 
The warmth and color of his voice are well suited for 
this style of music, and he rendered the songs delight- 
fully. As an encore he gave Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Rose Enslaves the Nightingale.” 

The evening engagement was at the Lexington Op- 
era House, at which concert another artist-pupil of 
Maestro Martino also sang. Gambardella’s voice is a 
lyric tenor of wide range and resonant quality, and he 
is a real credit to his teacher. The tenor sang an aria 
from “Luisa Miller’ and one from “Manon Lescaut.” 


A Few Press Tributes to Werrenrath 


Such headlines as “Werrenrath Has Splendid Bari- 
tone Voice” and “Werrenrath Delights with Artistic 
Recital” are sure to appear in the dailies on the day 
following a concert given by that very popular singer, 
Reinald Werrenrath. His appearance in Bradford on 
July 5 was no exception to this rule, the Evening Star 
saying, among other things and after a complimentary 
headline, that there is a warmth in the timbre of his 
tone and in all the florid passages accuracy and fluency 
of the highest type. The same paper made the remark 
that his is a beautiful voice, and its power is quite suf- 
ficient to fill the largest auditorium. The Bradford 
Era declared Mr. Werrenrath to be one of the most 
popular baritones on the concert stage today—a state- 
ment which is very true. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupil Scores in Recital 


At a recital given in the beautiful residence studio of 
Mme. Ida Haggerty-Snell, New York, on Sunday after- 
noon, January 25, Sara Frank, a pupil of Mme. Haggerty- 
Snell, appeared as soloist, singing a group which com- 
prised an aria from “Don Giovanni,” Mozart; “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak, and “Eili, Eili.”. Her fine 
work won instantaneous recognition, and reflected much 
credit upon her teacher. 

Nine piano pupils of Paul Jelenek were also heard to 
good advantage at this recital and Jean A. Stockwell as- 
sisted with four violin solos: ‘Carmen” fantasie, Bizet- 
Hubay; “Caprice Chinois,” Kreisler; “Waves at Play,” 
Grasse, and Hungarian dance, No. 5, Brahms. 


Edwin Hughes’ Pupils Heard in Concertos 


Lynette Koletsky and Bianca Del Vecchio, piano pu- 
pils of Edwin Hughes, were the participants in a re- 
cital at the Institute of Musical Art on Saturday after- 
noon, January 17. Mrs, Koletsky played the Grieg concerto 
in A minor, with Miss Del Vecchio furnishing the orches- 
tra part on a second piano. The Rubinstein concerto in 
D minor was then given by Miss Del Vecchio, with 
Mrs. Koletsky at the second piano. The splendid work 
of both pianists won much admiration, for their per- 
formance revealed the fact that they have at their com- 
mand resources of considerable proportion. They 
played with a decisiveness that clearly showed the mu- 
sicianly training they had received. Mrs. Koletsky’s 
tone seemed to contain more warmth than her colleague 
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and the latter was the more brilliant of the two; how- 
ever, the renditions of both were of a commendably 
finished order. 


Oshkosh—and May Peterson 


The name Oshkosh is usually associated with that of 
Squeedunk. Both being regarded by New Yorkers as 
places of obscurity! _ Oshkosh, however, really is on the 
map. Its exact location is in Wisconsin. It may be, also, 
that a very charming singer put Oshkosh on the map. 
May Peterson! Her long list of successes since she came 
East have in the course of events unearthed her birth- 
place. Yet when questioned about her childhood, never 
once has the singer faltered in admitting that she came 
from Oshkosh, On the other hand, Oshkosh is very 
proud of its musical product, as the following little story, 
which appeared in the Daily Northwestern, will indicate: 

“Hello, May.’ 

“It was the driver of a milk wagon who called out that 
salutation to Miss May Esther Peterson, just as that fam- 
ous young woman was leaving the home of Miss Maria 
Hay this morning to go to the studio of Clarence E. 
Shepard for a rehearsal of her program for tomorrow 





MAY PETERSON, 
Soprano. 


evening. And ‘May’ answered in kind with a cheery 
‘hello’ and a wave of her hand. 

“Isn't that just perfectly splendid?’ she asked of her 
companion. ‘O, it does seem so good to get back to Osh- 
kosh and meet people who know you by your first name. 
Is it any wonder | just fairly lose all control of myself 
when I come back here. The people are all so lovely to 
me and they all seem so glad to see me. But they are no 
more glad to see me than I am to see them.’ 

“It may not be a difficult thing for newspaper repre- 
sentatives in other cities to interview Miss Peterson—ex- 
cuse me, she chided me for not calling her ‘May’—but it 
is not easy for a newspaper man in Oshkosh to do so. 
Some way or other, the conversation persists in running 
into chats about people in this city, rather than regarding 
the artist. 

“This much was learned. Miss Peterson is planning for 
a very busy season. She has contracts which will take 
her on a singing tour through the Southern States with 
some grand opera engagements interspersed between con- 
cert dates after the holidays. 

“Then the conversation drifted back to the professional 
side of Miss Peterson’s life. ‘I am using a considerable 
amount of American compositions and am also trying to 
bring out some of the Scandinavian gems by introducing 
one or two into my programs,’ said the famous Oshkosh 
girl—for she still maintains that she is an Oshkosh girl 
‘I have been particularly fortunate in my receptions this 
last year, but it is when I come back here that I am most 
anxious. 

“*To look into an audience and see many, many faces of 
those one knows personally is an inspiration to do one’s 
best, but it brings regret that the best is so little. I always 
wish I could give them ten times as much because the ioy- 
alty and friendship of the people of my own home city 
is my most cherished possession. I wish I could explain 
just what I feel. I enjoy kindness of people elsewhere, 
but there is a quality of sympathy about the audiences in 
Oshkosh which takes hold of me in a way I can not 
explain.’” 


1920-21 Brings Coast Tour for Lhevinne 


Sandwiched in between an engagement at Norfolk, Va., 
and Lake Forrest, Ill., Josef Lhevinne will give his second 
New York recital Wednesday afternoon, February 18. For 
his program he has chosen a prelude and fugue of Bach, 
arranged by D’Albert; the sonata with variations, op. 109, 
of Beethoven, together with his “Chorus of the Dervishes” 
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as arranged by Saint-Saéns; the taxing etudes sympho- 
niques of Schumann, and a group of modern Russian, in- 
cluding three preludes of Rachmaninoff. An etude caprice 
by Dohnanyi will have its performance in New York. For 
the season of 1920-21 Lhevinne will make a coast to coast 
tour, that is, epidemics and railroad strikes permitting. 


Grace Kerns “a Treat to Hear” 


“Fairmont has had many high class musical artists in 
the past,” wrote the Dispatch of Fairmont, W. Va., after 
Grace Kerns’ recent concert there, “most all of whom 
have met with universal favor, but never has a local aud- 
ience been more thoroughly charmed and fascinated with 
a vocalist. From her opening number, when her clear 
soprano voice rang out like a bell, putting every one in 
a receptive mood, the audience sat thrilled as each selection 
was rendered, seemingly with more power, volume and 
sweetness than the preceding ones. Miss Kerns, very 
charming in appearance, has a lyric voice of great bril 
liancy and wide range and she sings with much expression 
and a sympathetic tenderness. Altogether it was a rare 
treat to hear her.” 


Magnificent Christmas Present for Jonas 


The love and admiration which the artist-pupils of Al 
berto Jonas, the renowned Spanish piano virtuosi and 
pedagogue, hold for their great master was shown last 
Christmas, when his class presented him with a large, 
magnificent bronze bust of Shakespeare, made by the emi- 
nent French sculptor, Carriére-Belleuse, and imported by 
Tiffany. A beautiful pedestal of Italian marble completed 
the gorgeous gift. Carriére-Belleuse is ranked among the 
foremost living French sculptors, and his bust of Shake 
speare elicited the highest praise of critics and connois 
seurs when exhibited in Paris. It is now greatly admired 
by visitors at the handsome Jonas studio on West End 
avenue and Seventy-second street, New York 


Briggs with the Philharmonic 


Ernest Briggs, for the past two seasons representing 
the French-American Association and other organiza 
tions with which Richard Herndon and Frank T 
Kintzing have been identified, booking the Paris Sym 
phony, St. Cecilia Symphony and other musical organi 
zations, has been engaged by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra for the next six months. He will 
assist in booking next season's spring tour (1921) from 
coast to coast for the Philharmonic Society. After July 
1 he will travel for the American Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, arranging the tour for “Shanewis” and “The 
Legend.” 


Maier and Pattison Give Private Recital 


On Sunday evening, January 18, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, pianists, gave a program of music for two pianos 
at the home of Mrs. John Casserly, New York. The occa 
sion was a supper party in honor of Benjamin Lathrop of 
London, who so ably headed the American Fund for 
French Wounded in Paris during the war. Among those 
present were: Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Flagler, Dr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. John Corbin, Mr 
and Mrs. Pitts Duffield, Pitts Sanborn, Mrs. Marion Far 
quahar, Aurelio Giorni, Lester Donahue, May Mukle, Re 
becca Clark, Mary Lawton and Edgar Mills. 


Ethelynde Smith’s Voice “Full and Clear” 


A capacity audience (about 2,800 persons) attended the 
concert on Thanksgiving Night in Tomlinson Hall, In 
dianapolis, at which Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was the 
soloist with the People’s Concert Association Chorus, and 
the instrumental music was furnished by a string orches- 
tra, piano and organ. Bertram Taylor, critic of the In 
dianapolis Star, said in his review of the concert that Miss 
Smith has a soprano that is full and clear and unusually 
smooth, and that it is even throughout its range, with no 
uncertain tones to mar the sudden transitions. 


Artists Booked for Fort Hays Festival 


For the annual Music Festival week at Fort Hays, Kan., 
commencing May 9, Haensel & Jones have furnished the 
entire personnel of artists from their representative list 
The artists engaged are Max Rosen, violinist; Florence 
Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Francis Maclennan, tenor, and the following all-American 
quartet: Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, baritone. 





Stoughton Compositions Delight 


Dr. Francis Hemington, organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Chicago, gave an organ recital 
service, January 4. His second group was the new 
characteristic suite for organ, “In India,” by R. S. Stough 
ton. This suite is fast attaining the popularity of Mr. 
Stoughton’s “Persian” suite and “Egyptian” suite and is 
used by many recital organists of the country. 
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CALLING YOU! ARTISTS RETREAT! 
Whispering pines, rippling rills, singing 
birds; the glamour of an ancient man- 


sion empty of all save memories; near 
the Heart o’ the World, yet remote from 
its din. 


Healthful waters, bracing air. 


This region inspired the music which 
et rings around the world. Rents for 
5,000 per annum, with all privileges of 
an estate of 500 acres. 
North Carolina,” care Mustcat Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Address “Elysium, help intr 


WANTED—A woman of musical tastes 
and some initiative, as local representa- 
tive in larger cities South and West, to 

uce a new line of high class 

sheet music to the trade. Permanent con- 
nection with liberal commissions for the 


use of only a part of your time. Give 
some particulars regarding yourself in 
reply. Address “L. C. Co.,” care of 
Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
“When All the World Is Young, Lad,” Song, by Geof- 
frey O'Hara 


This is a lively Irish mood song of swinging style and freshness, 
in 68 time, singing first of the time when all the world is young, 
the trees green, every goose a swan and every lass a queen. So 
far in bright major key, then it- goes to the relative minor: 

“When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown, 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the world run down... .” 
Then the poet (Charles Kingsley) advises one to “creep home and 
take your place there, the spent and maimed among,.. . ending 
with the prayer 
“God grant you find one face there 
You lov'd when you were young!” 


To be had in three keys, range of an octave and a fifth 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, New York 
“Romeo in Georgia,” by John Prindle Scott 


This is a humorous negro serenade, well named, for it tells of the 
negro who woos his lady love with his banjo, and her mulish obsti- 
nacy. It is a sort of modern American Brahms “The Vain Suit, 


or “Vergebliches Standchen,” for he sings: 
“Dream away, Eliza, no use to surprise yu’, 
Sleepin’ like a lump o’ clay... . ¥ 
I'se a-goin’ to pack away, so good night, Liza Lee! 


It is melodious, singable, has a nice piano part, with lots of rhythmic 
swing, especially so in the refrain, and has been recently introduced 
to the public by Harold Land, For high and low voice. 


“To One Away” and “Joy,” Two Songs by Alexander 
Rihm, Text of Both by Sara Teasdale 


Lyric melody and fine climax characterize these two songs. They 
are unusual, musicianly, the piano —y difficult but effective, “To 
One Away,” being quiet, devoted, but working into a big climax 
at the end. Compass, C sharp below to A above the treble clef. 7 

“Joy” is a jubilant, woman's song, although by changing “He 
is mine’ to “She is mine” either sex could sing it. It is the song 
of the frantically happy one who has found love, and the music is 
mated to the text most appropriately, as: 

“IT love, I am loved, now at last I can die... . 
I can tread on the grass or the stars, 
Now at last, at last 
can live!” 
It takes a good pianist to play this, and a singer who has lived, 
loved and—lost, to sing it aright! Compass, D below the staff to A 
above 


“There Is a Blessed Home,” Sacred Song, Words by 
H. W. Baker, Music by Geoffrey O’Hara 


An extremely devotional song of movement, not sad nor sorrow: 
ful. The composer evidently had in mind the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton’s remark, “Church music is not an exercise in melancholy"! 
The poet sings of the blessed land to come (see Sir Oliver Lodge), 
and says: “His own most gracious smile shall welcome you above. 
Fine, if it is true! Anyway, let's behave as if it were, and so win 
a chance at this blessed home! Syncopated chord accompaniment, 
Cater) straight with eighth notes, helps the movement and attains 
climax. For high or low voice 
“God of Righteousness,” Sacred Song by Harry M. 

Gilbert, Text Selected from the Psalms 


Some astonishing key wanderings occur in the first two pages, 
followed by noble andante melody. There is almost a wail on “have 
mercy on me,” and all of it is full of many accidentals, with diff- 
cult accompaniment. This is a song for an artistic singer and first 
class organist; none others need attempt it. The flat sign is missing 
before the A on page six, measures three and four, vocal part, and 
the natural sign before the G in the third line, first measure, vocal 
part 


“Jes’ Li'l Jinny,” Song, Words by J. C. W., Music by 
Lewis Kay 


In waltz time, a mother sings of her daughter “Jinny,” beginning: 
“Jes’ a li'l gal wiv eyes like de night, 
Jes’ a li'l gal, dat’s all.... 
Jes’ a li'l gal wiv smiles like delight, 
Jes’ li'l Jinny, dat’s all. 
Jes’ a li'l gal, dat's all I'se libin’ fo’, 
Jes’ li'l Jinny, dat’s all!” 
It is a sang of real feeling, written by one with a big heart and 
the knowledge which makes possible the expression of it. For high 
and low voice 


“Deep Water Song,” Words by John Reed, Music by 


Mary Helen Brown 
This is a sailor song, with highly origirtal text, much feeling for 

rhythm, to be sung with spirit, full of effective changes of time 
and a piano part of excellent chasacteristics, It tells of the tall, 
languid palms that glimmer, of blossoms beyond belief, of sea gods 
at play in shouting spray on sun splashed coral reef. Referring to 
his ship, he sings: 

“Then walk her down to Sydney, through to Singapore, 

Dutch Marie and Ysabel waitin’ on the shore. 

Deep they lie in every sea, Land's End to the Horn, 

For ev'ry sailor man that dies, 


A sailor man is born! 
For high and low voice 
“O Little Mate o’ Mine,” Song, Words by Francis J. 


Saunders, Music by Charles Huerter 

This is an expressive song, catchy and sure of effect, the first 
stanza referring to the sweetheart, the second to the blessed wife, 
this way: 
“I can see you in the doorway, with the little ones around, 
And your hands lost in the tangles, where the golden curls abound.” 
Chords of fine harmony convey depth of feeling to the song, and the 
expression in the song, as well as the really admirable sentiments, 
all go to make the song effective. In three keys, 


“Lullabye,” Song, Music by John Louw Nelson 


“Lullabye” is a tuneful slumber song, with a quiet cighth note 
accompaniment, Pretty harmony and singable melody run throug! 
the song, but three stanzas of lullabying are too much; any well 
behaved infant should go to sleep with two stanzas. In any case an 
audience would find three monotonous. For high or low voice. 


Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
“Have Faith,” Sacred Song, Words by Richard Neville 
Lynn, Music by Ghita Corri 


Ghita Corri should first of all learn that a serious song, high 
class of intention, never permits of such idiosyncrasies as the chop- 
ping of words in the middle, The same thing is done with sentences, 
such as “Is there so much that down thy spirit beateth,” in which 
there is a stop after “Is there.” The words “partings,” “burdens,” 
“temptation,” “bitter,” “eternal” all have breaks in the music in 
the middle, whereas a dot after the 9 note would be correct, 
The song bears the imprint “Sung by the composer at the Birming- 
ham Town Hall,” but let us hope he or she did not chop up the 


text as printed. The melody has character, the accompaniment is all 
right and a good singer would avoid the chop-chop. Range low E 
to high F. 


Carl Fischer, Boston, New York, Chicago 
Finger Strengthening Exercises for the Violin, by Al- 


exander Bloch 

The volume of seventeen pages contains exercises specially de- 
signed to develop independence, flexibility and surety of finger action 
on that difficult instrument, the violin. It should fill a long felt 
want. The student will undoubtedly be benefited by following the 
rules laid down by Mr. Bloch. He lays stress on the importance 
of slow practice. All the studies consist in holding down several 
strings, while playing on others. Eighths, triplets, sixteenths, thirty- 
seconds, all follow in consecutive order. “The active finger must 
strike the string energetically like a little hammer,” “Do not lift 
the fingers too high,” “Do not overtax or strain the hand,” “Prac- 
tice very softly to counteract a tendency of the bow arm to tighten 
sympathetically’—these are some of the suggestions of the com- 


poser, 
J. Fischer & Brother, New York 
“When Mammy Calls,” Words by Frank A. Stanton, 
and “De San’man’s Song” (Anon.), Two Songs of 
the Plantation, Music by Howard D. McKinney 


These are both genuinely “taking” sort of songs, “cullud folks” 
music throughout, with just the right spirit and character. Com- 
poser McKinney has struck the keynote of the ginowine Georgia 
darky, and indited a melody in the refrain of “Mammy calls” which 
will stick in the memory. This refrain is hummed, and the sim- 
plicity of the entire song strikes home. There is a note of sadness in: 
“De dahk day come, mah honey, yo’ want yo’ mammy den,.. . 
An older chilluns, honey, feel lak’ you's feelin’ too, 

Dey'd give a worl’ of money to run home, jus’ lak’ you.” 

“De San’man's Song” is a slumber song of lovely simplicity, “‘to 
be sung in a crooning manner,” says the composer. It is in minor, 
with parts marked “mysteriously,” a refrain sung softly, ending: 

“Come along home wif’ me, wif’ me, 

Did you heerd what dat San’man say?” 
The last measure of the first page has the transparent error 
“Dorning” printed above it, meaning “droning.” 


“Four Crumbs from Peacock Pie,” Songs, Text by 
Walter De La Mare, Music by Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney 


These are short child songs, four of them bound together in an 
ornamental cover page (a peacock on a limb), with the sub-titles 
“An Introduction,” “Hide and Seek,” “The Cupboard” and “The 
Little Old Cupid.” “An Introduction is a “spoken” song, with free 
key relationships, and humorous text: 

May ma is my name, but O, I have another; 
y father calls me Meg, and so do Bob and mother; | 
Only my sister, jealous of the strands of my bright hair., 
‘Je-mi-ma, Mi-ma, Mi-ma’ calls, mocking, up the stair.” 
“Hide and Seek” is a veritable study in sevenths, only one measure 
out of twenty eight being without a seventh chord. It sings of the 
wind, the moon, the cloud, the wave, and is a fanciful, bright little 
two page song, coding on a seventh chord. “The Cupboard” is cute, 
childlike, singing of lollypops and Banbury cakes, ending with the 
reward of the fat small grandma who 
“When I’m very good, my dear, as good as good can be, 
There's Banbury cakes an lollypops or me, me, me! 
(Sung gloatingly.)” 

“The Little Old Cupid” is simple, sensible, reasonable music 
throughout, everything tuneful, nothing strange, yet entirely appro- 
priate to the text, which ends: 

“And a little old cupid stood under a tree, 

With a small broken bow he stood aiming at me.” 
The songs need a soprano of good range, taking in low D and high 
B flat. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York 
“The Persistent Piper,” Song, Words and Music by 


H. O. Osgood 
“Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
He learned to pipe when he was young, 
But the only tune that he could play 
Over the hills and far away.’ 
Tom, Tom, he piped that tune 
From noon to night and from night to noon, 
‘Till the neighbors chased him one fine day 
Over the hills and far away.” 

This is the most taking kind of encore song, “in jolly mood,” as 
indicated by the poet-composer, with an appropriate piano introduc- 
tion, followed by a short whistling phrase (optianal). A tune of 
much rhythmic melodiousness is wedded to the humorous text, the 
accompaniment running merrily along in sixteenth notes, sometimes 
double notes. The two page little inspiration takes less than a minute 
to sing. Five minutes of laughter will follow! Range from low E 
to high F. 

The composer says there is nothing particularly personal in the 
dedication of “The Persistent Piper” to one “Pete,” who is known 
as a sprig of the household of Osgood, genial member of the edi- 
torial force of the Musica Courter. 


“The Words That We Say at Parting,” Song, Text by 
J. Will Callahan, Music by Frank H. Grey 


A refined and deeply felt song, one of the kind over which the 
composer himself might fall a-weeping. There is beauty of harmony 
and truly expressive melody in every phrase of the two stanzas, the 
second of which moves on “con fervore,” with syncopated chords: 

“. . . words that in mem'’ry linger thru’ all the lonely years, 
But the words we say at parting 
May cause a heart to break.” 


“Dawn,” Song, Words by Charles Hanson Towne, 
Music by William Reddick 


The title page says the opposite, that is, words by Reddick, music 
by Towne, but the present writer knows better, as Towne is known 
as a poet and Reddick as a composer. This is a curious composition, 
made so because of the wandering keys, the augmented intervals, dis- 
sonances galore, but if sung with understanding and played correctly 
it should make effect. It is descriptive “program music,” working 
up to a fine climax, and is dedicated to Marie Morrisey. 

“The Gull,” Song, Words by Julia Ross Low, Music by 
Mabel Wood Hill 
This is a dramatic song, telling of the gull winging his way, alone, 
free; and of the human soul, which 
“Through doubt and tempest wings its way 
Alone, and free!” 
The music would be easier to read if there was the signature of 
two sharps beginning on the second line of the second page and con- 
tinuing to the end, inasmuch as it ends in D. It is dedicated to 
the well known soprano, Lotta Madden. 


“Glad Hour of Morn,” Song, Words by Susan Bassett, 
Music by Ernest La Prade 


This is almost a piano solo with voice obligato, so important is 
the piano score. It echoes gladness in the heart of the singer (it is 
a woman's song), and will keep the accompanist busy from one end 
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of the keyboard to the other. Jubilant, with much variety, it should 
be effective when done by capable singer and pianist. 


‘Twilight,” Song, Words by Sara Teasdale, Music by 
Ernest La Prade 


“*. ..@ lonely bird is calling, calling, 
The wings of night are falling; 
My heart, like the bird in the tree, 
Is calling, calling, calling.” 
A dreamy, sentimental song of two pages, of beauty of harmony, 
needing a singer who can sustain high F’s softly. Dedicated to Alma 
eck, 


“Venetian Sails,” Barcarolle for Piano, by Leo Oehm- 
ler 


This piece, “a gondola serenade,” was inspired, says the prefatory 
note, by Brown's famous painting, “Venetian Sails,” the design on 
the cover page being a reproduction of this painting. It is in true 
barcarolle style, tranquil, expressive, with imitative figure in the left 
hand, which later takes the principal melody. ender passages 
chennd, with considerable temperamental musical effects. About grade 
three. 


Boston Music Company, New York and Boston 


“Unto You Is Born a Saviour,” by Clarence R. Kaull 


A sacred song for Christmas services, of fluent, natural melody 
and harmony, with a refrain in 12-8 time. The present writer thinks 
so much of it that it was sung at Christmas service at his church. 
“Narcissus,” for Voice and Piano, Nevin-Martel 

Every one knows the charming grace of Nevin’s “Narcissus,” and 
the composer has kept the piano score throughout, imposing upon 
it a fitting, singable melody. It takes a good pianist and fair singer 
to do this well. For high and low voice. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


Rudolph Polk, October 14 


EVENING MAIL, EVENING SUN. 

If spontaneous and persistent The wonder is that a player 
applause means anything, Mr. of such smooth and _ almost 
Polk should be popular. faultless technic can so little 
stir the heart or arrest the in- 
terest, 

EVENING SUN. 

It was, quite from beginning 
to end of a representative pro- 
gram, an exhibition of dull vir- 
tue and undebatable correctness. 
The unruliness of the divine fire 
was altogether absent. 


Frederick Gunster, October 16 


EVENING POST. JOURNAL, 

He has a good voice and The singer managed to pro- 
knows how to use it, as he has vide a mildly interesting even- 
had occasion to demonstrate ing to an audience that received 
heretofore. his kindly offering, distinguish- 

ed by a gentle interpretative 
power and an excess of pianis- 
simo. 


Leo Ornstein’s Recital, October 18 











GLOBE. 
He showed himself a careful 
and musicianly player, possessed 
of unusual technical proficiency. 


EVENING GLOBE TRIBUNE 
The “Anger-Grief-Joy” moods “Anger” is the rage of a 
are old friends from the hor- mechanical kangaroo, “Grief” 


rific Ornstein of yore—exceed- the lamentation of a stuffed 
ingly effective impressionism, rabbit, but “Joy” an emotion 
and with that something authen- such as was never felt on land 


tic in them which sets them or sea, 
apart from and above would-be 
emulators. 
Franko Golden Jubilee Concert, October 19 
TRIBUNE AMERICAN 


Commissioner Wallace took 


An amusing episode was the 
the place of Senator Hitchcock. 


appearance of Raymond Hitch- 
cock in the place of Senator 
Hitchcock. 
7 SUN EVENING WORLD 
(Headline) Raymond subs for In the absence of Senator 
Senator Hitchcock, Hitchcock he (Mr. Franko) was 
toasted by Mr. Wallis. 
HERALD EVENING WORLD 
Commissioner Walsh made a 


(See above.) 
speech about Mr, Franko, 
Rachmaninoff’s Recital, October 19 


; AMERICAN : EVENING MAIL 
His playing breathed sincer- Rachmaninoff gave the im- 
ity—absolute, downright, unadul- prcemen of ceaseless striving to 
terated, naive sincerity. be original. 
E EVENING MAIL 
Here was music for music’s (See above.) 
sake, and an afternoon of lofty 
pleasure. 
Flora Mora’s Recital, October 19 
AMERICAN EVENING MAIL 
Her performance combined Her fortissimo is forced and 
skill, taste and a sense of pro- overbalanced, her pedal often 
portion in the matter of expres- blurs and her agility is not suf- 
sion and emphasis. ficiently clean cut. 
HE L : VENING MAIL 
Miss Mora has a considerable Miss Mora’s technic is not 
amount of technical skill, always adequate. 


“Pinafore” (Society of American Singers), October 20 


HERALD EVENING POST 
I saw “Pinafore” when_ it The performance of “Pina- 
was first performed in New fore” fell somewhat short of 
York and have heard it in many excellence. 
lands and other cities of Amer- 
ica since, but never enjoyed a 
finer performance than that 
iven under the auspices of the 
ociety of American Singers 
last night. 
AMERICAN 
Blanche Duffield did ample 
justice to the role of Josephine. 


EVENING POST 
Blanche Duffield sang the cap- 
tain’s daughter and failed to act 
it, as usual. 


TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
Joosphine Jacoby was a plump Cora Tracy sang Buttercup. 
and p narag. Buttercup. 
AMERICAN TRIBUNE 


_ Gladys Caldwell was a viva- 
cious Helen, 


New Symphony Orchestra, October 23 


EVENING MAIL EVENING GLOBE 
That the orchestra and its The orchestra is still some 
versatile conductor met all the what untrustworthy for musi 
varied demands indicates a dis- so relentlessly exacting in de- 
tinct, steady improvement upon tail. 
the first performance of the sea- 
son two weeks ago. 


HERALD 
.».+he (Thibaud, the violin 
soloist) put sincerity and a. pas- 
sion into his playing that moved 
the audience to great applause. 


Gladys Caldwell was Hebe. 


: AMERICAN 
Thibaud’s performance may 
be described as skimming over 
the surface of the music. 





Congress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 


mere tot 


SAMUEL R. KAUFMAN, President 
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\G. STEOER a 


Y: School of Music and Arts 


vs LEECH STERNER, Director 
Central Park West, Cor. 95th Stree 
Sovalicey tor out-ot-town students 


Tel. 679 Riverside 











Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 








Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical certer of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 








METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

—_ For Concert Engagement Apply t 
Serta ce ong The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL B REAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
so9g S. Wabash Ave. AD Si ae 


s BUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
on Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Yan Buren Street Seating Capacity 700 


HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, onager 
63 East Van Buren Street, CHICAG 
(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone ul 8740 


Ganapol School 


All branches taught 


OF MUSICAL ART 50 superior teachers 


DETROIT, MICH. 


GRANBERRY 233° 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Chicago 











Boris L, Ganapel, Director 





Practical Training Course for Teachers. 


BookieTs—CarNneGie Hatt, New York. 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


P 7q and Bows, Violas 
| and Cellos 
Artists know the 


| 

rarity of violins 

whose tones are 

“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 

| 


sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
Hance, evenness, sympa- 





thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure plizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo, If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
} will be interested in a 
| booklet — ‘A n Artist's 
Touch’’—which I will 


gladly mail you FREE, 
| and which contains opin- 


ions from world famous 
artists vie use 
DAHL VIOLINS, 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REIND Eieseas Drive, R.F.D., No.3 
- | Wisconsin 
(Formerly ditsanaien "bile. Chicago) 


e 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sew vou 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosvh, Director 


THE BEAUFORT 
VI R | RI 7? yg ef ao 
Tel. 1053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 








KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGo, ILL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hein AND A, FRAEMCKE 
Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures. 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal —. reading. 
— FOR CATALOG 
ERMS $15 UP PER ‘QU ARTER 





Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors, 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


_ All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 


















ESTABLISHED’ 1867 


_ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 













sznpv YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories 


Elocution— MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi- 
dence department with superior equipment 
Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertna Baur, Directress 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1919-20 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


34th Year of Continuous Service for the’ 
Development of the 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


October Ist, 1919 
212 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Send for Circularal 
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Test value ina strictly , 


ESTEY 


CYhe Lest 4rnown musical name in the “lLlork/ 
eS Tey PIsnO co. 
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Shigh grade instruynent 


New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Lae AMERICAN 
STEINWAY i NAME, @WNERSENP, an Sener 
PIANOS 


—o——. 
THE 

(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 

Are Everywhere Known As 


Mls & Homlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
FACTORIES : 


OF PIANOS” 
Ditmars Avenue and _é Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York The most costly piano in the world 

























, ) Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: i ES 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London PRINCIPAL WA R MS AND FACTORI 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


‘ANICH-8&-BACH 


ee Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


Oe ee ee 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| wai PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: | eg 
Name O mer The Autopiano iv? atacsadoarer tise, Psa 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Dass- Ster— 
a synonym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on. your 
or forty years the Sohmer family Atopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. ult itso exauiitely beautiful in tone and expres 
To make the most artistic piano taderetand why the “Autopiano’ leads in the ‘playe 
ssible has been the one aim, and Sincerely. 





its accomplishment is evidenced by Zz ae 


the fact that: 

















Ree dpieinan ons elie take glaen THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK | | ooo. meonee ert 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














